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THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 
AND THE RIGHT TO TEACH / 


Supplement to the Inquiry on the 
STATUS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 


In 1932, the Intemational Bureau of. Education carried out; an 
investigation the results of which were published under the title of 
“La situation de la femme mariée dans I’ ement” (Geneva, 
Publications of the International Bureau of Education, No. 29, 1933). 
. There is no intention of dealing again with all the questions raised in the 
ry ema but the Bureau Seon oy that it might be useful to bring = 

ormation collected up to date with regard to oe essential pot 
viz. the t of the married woman to teach. nsequently, 
spring of 1946, all Ministeries of Education were naked os to state ehether- 
in their respective countries, married women are at the present time 
entitled to teach in schools under public administration on the same 
conditions as single women, or whether—on the contrary—a bho 
teacher is compelled to resign on her e. Although this re 
ealready been ed as a press communication {n December 1 6, ae 
Bureau deems it sufficien important for inclusion in this B ulletin, 
since several additional replies have now been recelved. 

Of the 48 'countries that replied, 43 declared that ne made no 
distinction between married and unmarried women as to the right to 
teach. These countries are: Afghanistan, Albania, entine Republic, 
Austria, Belgium, Boltvia, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, a, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominfcan Republic, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Finland, ` France, Greece, “Guatemala, Hungary, Iran, Irak, Italy, 
Lebanon, Luxemburg, México, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pahama, Philippines, Poland, Portu al, El Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden, "Turkey United Kingdom, United States, Drnguay and U.S.S. r 

A few countries added some complementary remarks to their re 
Eight of them, for example, -mention leave of absence for child- ie 
granted to married women teachers. In the Dominican Republic the 
married woman teacher has the right to leave of absence with full pay 
for two months, one month before and one month after the confinement. 
In Greece, the teacher is granted a first laa of leave of two months, 
beginning with the 8th month of pregnancy, and a further leave also of 
two mon starting from the day of tha ¢ fld’s birth, provided it lives. 
Guatemala in tts Constitution guarantees the teacher paid leave for a 
total of two and half months. In Mexico and in Nicaragua, three months 
are granted, one before the confinement and two . In Panama 
maternity leave ds granted for six months, three months before and 
three after the confinement, the teacher receiving 50% of her salary in 
addition to the Soctal Insurance allowances. At the expiration of the 
six months’ leave she has the right to resume her former employment. 
In Spain the married woman teacher has the right to 80 api of leave 
with’ full pay, 40 before and 40 after the confinement. ays in the 
U.S.S.R. the married woman teacher has the right to maternity leave 
with full pay, after which day nurseries and kindergartens are available. 
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) The reply moreover points out that, according to Article 122 of the 


Constitution, women enjoy the same rights as men in every field of life : 

economic, governmental, cultural, social and political ; men and women 

ae equal rights to work, salaries, education, and protection by the 
tate. 

Five countries, while eg sone the married woman teacher’s tto 
teach, subject It to certain restrictions. In Belgium, the situation of men 
and women teachers is identical in schools under public administration, 
but in unofficial schools some employment contracts are so drawn up 
as to compel women teachers to resign upon marriage. In Bolivia 
married women teachers, with the exception of those specialising in the 
teaching of astics, may continue their professional activity. The 
provinces of Canada make no difference, in principle, between married 
and unmarried women teachers; in practice, however, the school 
a ee of some provinces prefer not to employ married women 
whétn the husband’s income is sufficient to provide for his wife. This is 
the case in British Columbia, Ontarlo and Quebec ; in the latter province 
it is geen considered that a woman teacher who marries should 
hand her resignation to the education authority, but this is not a 
legal obligation. 


In the United States,.there Is no law in any state forbidding the 
employment of married women teachers, but local restrictions may 
extst ; some cities do not engage married women as teachers, others 
cancel the contracts of women teachers upon their marriage. Finally, 
in Portugal, although married women teachers are employed in schools 
under public ad ration, any teacher wishing to marry has to 
obtain the education authority’s consent beforehand. 


Four countries do not sanction the employment of married women’ 
teachers ; these are: Australia, Eire, the Netherlands and the Union of 
South Africa. Switzerland is divided on the question, eleven cantons 
allowing married women to teach and fourteen ‘forbidding it. There are, 
however, cxceptions to the rule in these countries also. For example, 
in Australia, although a woman teacher must resign upon marriage, 


she is often employed again on a tempo basis ; a great many married 
women teachers were recalled d g the war. ut, as temporary 
appointments in some cases a smaller salary than permanent ones, 


it often happens that a married woman temporarily recalled receives a 
smaller salary than she had before marriage. 

In Eire, where teachers are not appointed by the State but by the 
directors of primary and second schools, and in the case of vocational 
schools by local committees, it is customary for women teachers to 
resign upon marriage. There is a by-law In which this is formally stipu- 
lated for women teachers employed in primary schools. 

In the Netherlands, women teachers are compelled by law to resign 
upon marriage. If a married woman teacher ls authorized by the Ministry 
of Education, Arts and Sciences to continue in her situation, her appoint- 
ment can only be temporary. On account of the scarcity of teachers 
following the war, the necessary authorization for the employment of 
married women has been granted on several occasions. 

Exceptions are made also in the Union of South Africa. Although 
the feqialation of all four States does not authorise a married woman 
to continue teaching in a school, she may be allowed to do so in the 


following cases: if the husband cannot provide for his wife; if the 


1 Although there are only 22 cantons in Switzerland, there are 25 Depart- 


ments of Education, as three cantons are divided into two administrative 
areas, 
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` teacher concerned is a widow, is divorced or legally separated from her 
husband; or when there is not a sufficient supply of fully qualified un- 
married women teachers (in this case, the appointments are only 
temporary). ae: : 

Switzerland is a category by Itself because of the diversity of cantonal 
legislation. The following eleven cantons or semi-cantons allow a 
married teacher to keep her post: Aargau, Bern, Geneva, Graubünden 
or Grisons), St. Gallen, Unterwald-Obwald, Uri, Valais, Vaud, Zug and 

urich. In Unterwald-Obwald and Uri, however; a married woman is 
pracy never appointed. All the other cantons, on account of their 
egislation or of lished custom, do~not authorize married women 
to remain in the teaching profession. These are: Appenzell-Inner 
Rhodes, Appenzell-Outer Rhodes, PEAT Basle-Country, Fribourg, 
Glarus, Luzern, Neuchâtel, Schaffbausen, Schwyz, Solothurn, Ticino, 
Thurgau, Unterwald-Nidwald. Exceptlons may, however, bè made 
under certaln family or school circumstances, such appointments being 
temporary. 

In countries that refuse married women teachers the right to ern 
exceptions made to the rule are, as we have seen, due to two principa 
reasons: exceptional family circumstances or dearth of teachers, 
‘whether owlng to the effects of war or to other causes. 

To conclude this brief summary, we have still to examine whether, 
on this one polnt of the married woman’s right to teach, any modific- 
ations have-been made in the legislation of the countries ae ans- 
wered both inquirles. These countries are the following: ania, 

_ Argentine Republic,’ Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 

a, Colombia, Cxechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 

`e t, Eire, Finland, France, Guatemala, Hungary, Luxemburg, 

Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Poland, Switzer- 

land, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United -States 
and Uruguay. i ' 

Comparing the replies received in 1932 and 1946, we tind v tew 
differences. One country, Egypt, which formerly did not authorize 
married women to teach, does so now. Two, on the contrary, Eire and 
the Netherlands, as well as one Swiss Canton, Ticino no eed employ 
married women teachers, whereas they used to do so. Austria, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, regulations in favour of the 
married woman teacher have become more stringent, stipulating that 
marriage shall in no case be the cause of dismissal. Poland also seems no 
longer to allow differences to be made between various parts of the 
coun as regards the situation of the married woman teacher, whereas 
such erences existed formerly. i , 

Finally, certain modifications concerning the duration of maternity 
leave must be noted. Maternity leave has been introduced légally in the 
Dominican Republic since our first inquiry. Im Mexico the duration 
of such leave is now three months instead of four. In Panama it is six 
months, whereas formerly it began two months before the confinement 
te the teacher could return to her post only when the child was a year 
0 
` From the replies received it is possible to assert that countries witb- 
holding from married women the right to teach are the exception, and 
that most States authorize them to teach on the same conditions as 
single women, without any restriction whatsoever. 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


: In order to facilitate the ¢ard index classification of these news items hy 
educational Hbraries and educators, we are profixing oach with a decimal number 
and « subject heading, drawn up in accordance with the “Plan de Classification 
de la documentation pédagogique. pour Insage courant”, used by the Bureau. 


aame 


, ARGENTINA 
373.1 (82) ` Sesoniary Edueation (B.1.E.) 
Inquiry en Secondary The Ministry of Justice and Public Ins- 
Education, truction has addressed a questionnaire to 


“all inspectors and directors of secondary 
schools in the Argentine. The inquiry deals with ten points, the 
chief of which are the following: “verbalistic” teaching and the 


extension of the curriculum; individualisation of teaching; co- . | 


ordination between the different disciplines; school notes and the 
psychological profiles of the pupils; relations between teachers 
and parents; entrance examinations to secondary schools, etc, 
All the’secondary school inspectors and directors are asked to give 
their opinions on the solutions at present in force for each of these 
problems and to propose possible modifications. — ‘ 


z AUSTRALIA ” 
371.165 (94) © Status and Salaries of Teachers (B.I.E.) 


Eiss Salaries Board. In his Report for the year ended 31st De- 

cember, 1945, the Minister of Education 
for South Australia states that the outstanding achievement during 
the year under review was the introduction into Parliament of the 
Education Act Amendment Act, 1945, which for the first time in the 
history of the State will give representation to both men and women 
` teachers on the Teachers Salaries Board—a board designed to pro- 
vide for the salaries and conditions of teachers. This Act may in 
time be looked upon as a landmark in the educational progress of 

South Australia. - 


AUSTRIA 


37 C . : a Biographies (B.I.E.)° 


Death ef Frans Cixek. -` News has recently reached us of the death..-- - 
in Vienna of Professor Franz Cizek at thr `“ 


| age of 81 years. Prof. Cizek’s name will long be remembered for his 


i 


"ŮĂ 
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outstanding and revolutionary work in child art. He began his 
career as a secondary school teacher but he always regarded himself 
as an artist and a human being rather than a teacher. In the realm 
of art, he sought to draw out the creative impulses in every child 
and he had extraordinary success with his young pupils, but the 
official school authorities did not recognise his ideas., Opportunity 
to develop his work came when he was appointed to:the staff of 
the Vienna School of Arts and Crafts. Cizek’s methods aroused much 
interest abroad, especially in North America. From time to time 
he received moral and material support from his admirers in other 
countries which enabled him to publish important works on child 
art. A born pioneer and genius, he devoted his whole life to the 
cause which he had at heart and millions of children in many coun- 
tries will have benefitted directly or indirectly from his teaching. 


BELGIUM 
"879.95 (493) i _ Budget (B.I.B.) ° 


Education P~dget. ‘In the discussion of the education budget 
- before the Chamber of Representatives, 
the Minister of Public Instruction gave the reasons for the conside- 
. ‘rable increase in credits placed at his disposal. The high cost of 
living has necessitated an increase in the salaries of teachers of all 
grades. A credit of a thousand million’francs, divided over 4 number 
of years, is set aside for the improvement of school buildings and 
supplies, as the war interrupted all work in this connection. Very 
large sums will be required in addition for the renovation of schools 
damaged or destroyed as a result of the war or the occupation. 
The subsidy allocated to the Fund for Specially Gifted eee 
increases from 214 millions to 5 millions. A substantial re 
also provided for the establishment of numerous playing fields. 


' BOLIVIA 
371.12 (84) Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 


of the The Bolivian Normal School at Sucre, 
Normal Sehool. which dates from 1909, comprises 4 sections 

at the present time: senior, primary, 
Froebel and musical. Studies last for four years: two years of gene- 
ral culture and two of professional training. The minimum age for 
admission is 15 years. During the first two years, the future teachers 
complete and terminate their secondary school studies. In the 
3rd and 4th years, the 40 and 36 hours of study respectively are 
divided into two Jarge groups: educational sciences (teaching 
didactics, school practice, experimental and contemporary peda- 
gogy, psychology, sociology and school legislation) and other subjects 


Pak i + ` 
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(physical education, languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
chemistry, geography, history, drawing, handwork and music). 
On completion of the normal school studies the students teach for 
a probationary period of two years during which they must write 
a report of their experiences or an essay on a pedagogical subject 

` of their own choice Successful candidates are granted a diploma 
carrying with it the right to teach in the official schools. 


- BRAZIL 
614 Public Health (B.I.E.) 
io EER The Brazilian Government 1s planning 


an all-out nation-wide campaign against 

tuberculosis to be carried on through the 
National Tuberculosis Service. This campaign will include research 
and educational programmes, intensive prevention activities, and 
social assistance to patients and their families. Particular attention 
will be paid to areas where tuberculosis is most prevalent. (The 
World’s Children, January 1947.) 


EN 
BULGA BIA 
373.1 (4972) l Secondary Schools (B.LE.), 
Reorganisation of One result of the reform now being carried 
Secondary Studies. 


out ir Bulgaria is that the entrance exami- 

nation ‘to secondary schools has been 
suppressed. The length of secondary studies is now 4 instead of 
5 years. The teaching of Russian for 2 hours per week has been 
introduced in the new curriculum for all classes in the modern 

~-—~gecondary school in place of the classical languages which are no 
Teqchers aight. Stress is laid on the positive sciences: physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, natural history, geography. The teaching 
of psychology and of logic is envisaged on a scientific basis. Astro- 
nomy is taught in the top form for one hour per week. The number 
of pupils may not exceed 35 per class and 1000 per school. 


CANADA 
379.91 (718) Legislation (B.1.E.) 


A Century of Education. The Province of Quebec has just celebrated 

the centenary of the passing of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1846, the Act upon which present day legislation in 
Quebec is based. There have been many changes since that date, 
new, laws put on the statute books, and these amended and re- 
amended, thus gradually building up a good structure, providing 
for two distinct systems of education, Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant. To mark the centennial of the Act,the Provincial Association 


t 
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of Protestant Teachers of Quebec made a century of education one 
of the leading features of its 1946 Convention, setting aside one room ` 
for an exhibit of old textbooks dating back to 1802 and including 
some horn books which were used extensively in America in the 
17th and 18th centuries. In contrast to this was the volume ‘‘Across 
the Years’’ (see p. 178 of Bulletin No. 81) specially written for the 
_ occasion by Mr. W.P. Percival, the Deputy Minister and Director 
of Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec. This volume 
closes with a brief chapter summarising the outstanding improve- 
ments of the present time. One noticeable feature is that the course 
of study has been entirely remodelled in conformity with the necds 
of the day. This is particularly true of the high school grades where 
the need for diversification is greatest. . 


CHILE 
362.7 (88)- " Child Welfare (B.I.E.) 
Creation of a Child The creation of dn official commission to 
Welfare Cemmisaion. 


deal with questions concerning childhood 
was recommended in Chile during the 
“child welfare week’’ organised from.7th to 12th January 1946 by 
the Child and Adolescent Welfare Organisation. This technical 
‘commission would be composed of representatives of the different 
organisms in the country interested in questions relative to childhood , 
and youth: General Direction of Labour, Ministry of Labour, 
_ Child and Adolescent Welfare Organisation and the General Direc- 
- tion‘of Primary Education and Children’s Courts. Its function will ` 
be to study, to co-ordinate and to supplement the legislation relative 
tọ child welfare and to define the prerogatives of the administrative 
organs responsible for its application. It will also have the task of 
submitting to the government draft laws which it deems necessary 
to adopt, and of elaborating a co-ordinated plan of action for the 


protection of young workers in industry and agriculture. : 


CHINA _ 


37 N. — 370.86 Congress. — ‘Fundamental Education 
(B.LE)}) 


Conference on Fundamental The Chinese Government, in collaboration 
Education. with Unesco, has called a Regional Study 

Conference on Fundamental Education, 
to be held in ‘Nanking, June 2nd to 14th, 1947. The chief-aims of 
the Conference are: to collect from experts information on Funda- 
mental Education in the Orient and South Pacific; to stimulate 
field workers in the different countries of this region; to inform 
participants in the Conference about Fundamental Education in 
other parts of the world; to acquaint the experts with Unesco’s 
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plans in Fundamental Education ; to explore the best type of expe- 
rimental work to be carried out in the “Pilot Project" of China, as 
it would be of value to other countries —A ‘Pilot Project” is an 
experiment, usually in a small territory and on a specific problem, 
the result of which should be of interest to a large number of persons, 
organisations or governments, as it should be capable of adapta- 
tion elsewhere.—China has been chosen for the Conference because 
it is one of the countries which has started (since 1911) a long-range 
` programme to bring Fundamental Education to the masses of 
Chinese adults and children. (From the paper: Unesco. Education. 
6- 1947.) 


COLOMBIA 
373.5 (86) Vocational Instruction (B.I.E.) 
Development of the In 1941, a Puerto Rican expert in this 


Vocational Schools. field, Dr. Lorenzo Garcia Hernandez, was 


invited by the national government to 
make a thorough study of the possibilities within Colombia and to 
make recommendations, particularly with respect to vocational 
agricultural schools and industrial trade schools. This work was 
carried out and the suggestions sent to the Ministry of Education, 
resulling in the present organization of these schools, which now 
include: 26 vocational agriculture schools; 1 agricultural normal 
school in Buga; 142 commercial schools of four types; 200 contin- 
uation schools; 1 school of home economics; 4 schools of nursing ; 
and other schools. These various categories of vocational schools . 
have grown up to meet specific needs of different parts of the country. 
The public vocational schools may be national, departmental, or 
municipal. Many private vocational schools have also been esta- 
blished. 


COSTA RICA 
87 P. — 871.18 (728.6) Educational Associations, — Teachers’ 
; Corporate Life (B.I.E.) 
Activity of the National = Cosia Rican educators have formed an 


Teachers Aeros on: organization known as “ANDE” (Asso- 


ciacion Nacional de Educadores) which 
-works continually for the general improvement of educational 
practices and for the economic and social betterment of the teachers. 
This association is attacking every important educational problem 
in the country. Besides a National Congress, the association includes 
branch organizations composed of the following groups: (1) Uni- 
versity professors, (2) public secondary school teachers, (3) private 
secondary school teachers, (4) public elementary school teachers, 
(5) private elementary school teachers, (6) special subject teachers, 
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(7) retired teachers, and (8) pensioned teachers. The Central Exes, 
cutive Committee is made up of representatives of all these affiliated - 
_groups. The association, through the medium of its journal ANDE, 
recently undertook a national survey of the.effectiveness of present 
educational methods, the degree of academic freedom existing: in 
classrooms, the suitability of the present curriculum, and similar 
matters. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
371.43 (437) Activity School (B.I.E.) 
A New School. On the initiative of Dr. Philip and under 


_the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Jehoda, ‘a 
new school, based on the principles of the pioneers of the activity 
school, was opened on 1st September 1946 at Podebrady, within 
the old walls of the castle which, in the XVth C., was the birthplace 
of King Hussite Georges Podiebrad, an educator of his people and a 
forerunner of a league of nations. Like all other schools in the Repu- 
blic, this school, which is to be known as the Podiebrad College, 
belongs to the State, but the Government leaves the Board of Direc- 
tors complete liberty to practise activity school methods: co-edu- 
cation, character training, self-government, active participation 
of the pupils in their intellectual and physical training, handwork, 
games, sports. At present the school has 160 pupils, boys and girls, 
between the ages of 11 and 17 years. Of this number 60 boys are 
. boarders. They are divided into patrols, each patrol of from 6 to 
8 boys sharing a room. This patrol system serves as the basis for 
the pupils’ self-government. The school already has its own school 
journal, its carpentry shop, wireless sets, and bookbinding room. 


871.037 ; Youth Movements (B.1.E.) 


World Festival of Youth. Thanks to the hospitality of the Czechos- 

as lovak Government and of the Central 
Committee of Czech Youth, the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth is organising a World Festival of Youth to be held in Prague 
in July and August 1947 for a period of four weeks. This Festival 
will bring together thousands of young people from all parts of the 
world and will give them the opportunity of getting to know each 
other better and to exchange experiences. Exhibitions will show 
what the young people of each country have done. Interesting 
rivalry will be aroused through sports and artistic competitions. 


\ ETHIOPIA 
37 A (63) Education in Ethiopia (B.1.E.) 
School Keeonstruction. Foreign teachers coming to Ethiopia are 


impressed with the intense eagerness, and 
high aptitude for learning, possessed by the children who have had 
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na opportunities to obtain instruction for years. To re-establish 
the school system the Ethiopian Government is giving prime consi- 
deration to educational needs. For the year 1946—47 its allotment 
for this purpose was 15% of its total funds, but it is estimated that 
to accommodate all those who desire formal schooling, the national 
budget for education would have to be increased to 50 times its 
present high level. Education is technically compulsory, but the 
Ministry of Education is able to care for only a fraction of the 
thousands of children, and often parents, who walk from the remotest 
provinces to plead for an opportunity to attend school. At present 
Ethiopia has a total of only 241 public schools, with 1,049 teachers 
of whom 916 are Ethiopians and 133 foreign. A few schools are 
maintained by the State Church and foreign missionary societies. 
Plans have been formulated for an extensive teacher-training pro- 
gramme to prepare 1,000 to 1,500 teachers each year for the next 
few years and it is hoped to raise school attendance to 800,000 within 
the next ten years. (From the Bulletin of the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconsiruclion, Washington, D.C.) 


FRANCE 
871.295 (44) Correspondence Schools -(B.1.E.) 


Secondary Education by Education by correspondence has been 
Correspendenoe. re-organised in a National Centre given 

the status of a secondary school (lycée), 
The National Centre for Education by Correspondence, 7, rue des 
Maraichers, Paris XXe, provides a complete secondary school course, 
either classical or modern, free of charge to all those who for valid 
reasons (illness, inaccessibility, necessity for earning a living, etc.) 
are unable to attend one of recognised secondary schools, the only 
obligation being suitability to profit by such instruction There 
will soon be a section for technical education offering apprentices, 
young workers and employees correspondence courses enabling them 
to improve their general knowledge as- well as their professional 
- qualifications. 


377.4 ; Arlistic Education (B.I.E. ) 
An Exhibition of The Union of Plastic Arts is organising 
Children’s Drawings. an international exhibition of children’s 


drawings, from 15th May to 15th July 
1947, under the patronage of the Direction of Cultural Relations. 
The competition is open to boys and girls from 6 to 14 years, who 
are allowed complete latitude in the choice of work submitted : 
drawings, paintings, engravings, cutting out, etc. All dimensions 
not exceeding 60x80 centimetres are permitted. The choice of 


` 


e 
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subjects is left to the children’s own initiative or they may carry 
out one of the following ideas: sunshine, night, rain, a garden, a 
dream, fire, flowers, fatherhood, a pet animal, self portrait, a festival. 
The last date of entry is 15th March. All works submitted should 
be addressed to the Secretariat of U.A.P., 5°rue Changarnier, Paris 
XII», and bear the surname, Christian names and age of the compe- 
titors on the back. Many prizes will be awarded for the best works 
and those retained will remain in France to form the nucleus of an 
international collection , 


877.388 International Correspondence (B.1.E.) 
International School - The™Conference of the Directors of the 
Correspondence. - National. Bureau of International School 


Correspondence, which met in Paris (De- 
cember 16th to 18th, 1946) took the decision to transform the former 
Permanent Committee of International School Correspondénce 
(created in 1929, under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation), into an “International Federation 
of Organizations for School Correspondence and Exchanges”. 
According to its constitution, this new organization “is a world 
federation of national, official and non-official organizations which 
aim at establishing relations by correspondence or other means 
(dividual or collective visits, study tours, exchange of pupils) 
‘between the pupils of the schools, of primary, secondary and higher 
grades, in different countries. The Federation aims at: a) facili- 
tating the acquisition of modern languages and acquaintance with 
foreign civilisations; 6) enabling young people and children of 
different countries to know one another better, thereby contri- 
buting to the diffusion of a spirit of international co-operation’. 
The executive of the I.F.0.S.C.E.—General Secretary: Mr. Paul 
Barrier, Hon. General Inspector of National Education (France) ; 
address: 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris V*—has already made contacts with 
Unesco in order to establish with it the closest possible links. 


379.824 International Organisation and Action 
in Educational Matters (B.1.8.). 


Unesoo and Educational A Conference of International Voluntary 
Reconstruction. Organisations on Reconstruction and Reha- 

bilitation, convened by Unesco, met in- 
Paris from 13th to 15th February 1947. One of the main points on 
the agenda dealt with the proposal for the establishment of an 
International Council for Educational Reconstruction, composed 
of representatives of the organisations interested. The discussion 
aroused by this proposal Jed to the adoption of resolutions approving 
in principle the formation of an Emergency International Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Educational Reconstruction and requesting 
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the Secretariat of Unesco to prepare, in the light of the views expres- 
sed at the Conference, a revised plan for submission to the organi- 
sations represented. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


3871.6 (42) School Buildings (B.I.E.) 
A aay Programme The Ministry of Education, giving details 
or ; 


of the educational building programme 
for 1947, states that building work to 
the value of £24 million is being planned for the current year, 
subject to the labour and materials position from time to time. 
This represents roughly a fourfold increase on the £7 million spent 
during 1946, since that figure included work done on an agency 
basis by the Ministry of Works on Emergency Training Colleges 
and huts required for the raising of the'school-leaving age and for 
school meals. The value of such work is not included in the £ 24 mil- 
lion for 1947, which is regarded as the first instalment of a two- 
year short-term plan, it being clearly impracticable to achieve 
in 1947 the figure of £70 a year recently recommended by the 
Committee on Sites and Buildii g Procedure as the annual average 
capital expenditure on a long-term programme. The prcgramméd, 
based on requirements for 1947, submitted by local education autho- 
rities, will be limited to essential acd urgnt prejects coverirg the 
following categories: (a) Maintenance cf facilities at the existirg 
standard. This covers such items as the provision of additional 
classrooms to prevent serious overcrowding, the repair of war damage 
in essential cases and the re air cf sanitary accommodation which 
has become a dar ger to health. (b) Provision of schools in light per- 
manent construction for the rais.ng of the school-leavi. g eg: where, 
owing to the restricted sites of existu g schools, the pre-fabricated 
hut scheme is unsuitable, (c) Provision of schools in 1 ght, permanent 
construction to meet new housing d:velcpments. (a) School meals 
programme. (e) Training colleges for teachers. (f) Further educa- 
tion. (g) Special schools for handicapped children. 


372.32 (42) Montessori Method (B.1.E.) 


The Montessori Method. The Montessori Centre was opened in> 

London on January 21st, 1947. The Centre 
is directed personally by Dr. maria s.ontessori and Mr. Mario Mon- 
tessori; during their absence Miss Phoebe Child and Miss A argaret 
Homfray. will represent them. ‘The activities of the Centre will 
comprise making arrai gemeuts for the publication of Lr. Montes- 
sori’s writings, for the pr paration and manufacture of Montessori 
material, for the establishment of training centres for Montessori 
teachers, for courses of lectures, etc. The Centre will work in close 
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collaboration with the Montessori Society. (Monthly Letler of the 
“Association Montessori Internalionale.” ) 


37 C ` Biographies (B.1.E) 


Death of Mise Wilkinson. It is with deep regret that we have to 
record the death on 6th February 1947, 

at the age of 55 years, of the Rt. Hon. Ellen Wilkinson, Minister 
of Education for England and Walcs and, as far as we know, the 
first woman to be in charge of her country’s education. In spite of 
ill-health, Miss Wilkinson stuck to her work at the Ministry with 
a rare courage which was the admiration of all who worked with 
her, fully determined to see the provisions of the Education Act 
of 1944 become a reality. It was her ardent wish to bring educational 
opportunity within the reach of all, particularly of the ‘‘under- 
privileged” children in England and Wales. Miss Wilkinson presided 
with distinction and ardent conviction over the Conference which 
met in London in November 1945 with the object of founding Unesco 
and drawing up its statutes. She gave the new organisation her full 
support always and never lost an opportunity of recommending 
British teachers to become actively interested in it, and thus to 
serve the cause of international collaboration in educational matters. 
er premature death will be a great loss to teachers in all countries. 


87 C Biographies (B.1.E.) 


Professor Mannheim. Professor Karl Mannheim, born in Hun- 

gary, died suddenly in London on 5th Ja- 
nuary 1947. Since 1945 he was Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of London. His bold and new ideas with regard to social 
pedagogy acquired for him an outstanding place among modern 
educators. During recent years he had acted on behalf of an English 
publishing firm as the general editor of a series of works comprising 
“The International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion", of which one section dealt with the sociology of education. 


874.6 Workers’ Education (B-I.E.) 


Education of Workers. At a conference held in London, in Octo- 

ber 1945, and attended by delegates from 
8 countries and observers from two more (two delegates having been 
prevented from reaching London in time by the International 
Labour Organisation Conference meeting in Paris at the same time), 
it was decided that an International Federation of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Associations should be formed. A draft Constitution was 
submitted for consideration. The next conference, which will be 
called upon to adopt the Federation’s definitive Constitution, is 
to be held in July 1947. Meanwhile the British W.E.A. has arranged 
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a series of summer schools providing contacts with similar move- 
ments in other countries. These include Anglo-Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Czechoslovak and Anglo-Swiss summer schools in July, and Anglo- 
Danish, Anglo-Austrian and Anglo-French summer schools in 
August 1947. (Further particulars of the international conference 
and of the summer schools can be obtained from the general secre- 
tary of the W.E.A., 38a, St. George’s Drive, Victoria, London, 
S W.1 ) 


GREECE 
37 A (495) Education in Greece (B.LE.) 


Educational Movements. For the first time since the war, the school 
year was able to open in October 1946 
in a normal way for all primary and secondary schools. The Ministry 
of Public Instruction is actively concerned with the re-organisation 
of the school system, especially in connection with the articulation 
of the various classes and grades. There is also intense educational 
activity throughout the country manifest in the publication of 
numerous books, educational and school reviews, and in the orga- 
nisation of conferences on primary and secondary education. In 
the large towns (Athens, Salonica, Volo, Patras, Kalamata), young 
people of both sexes in particular are showing an intense interést 
in modern languages, chiefly French, English and Russian. Cultural 
missions are being organised by the countries interested, thus, in 
Athens, courses in English and in Russian are arranged by the 
institutes attached to the British and Russian Legations respecti- 
vely. French is still the most popular language and the Higher 
Institute of French Studies is obliged to refuse thousands of appli- 
cations for registration both in Athens and in the provinces. 


GUATEMALA 


379.824 International Action in 
Educational Maiters (B.1.E.) 


Edneational Collaboration Delegates of the Ministry of Public Ins- 
with Salvador. truction of Guatemala and of the Ministry 

; of Culture of El Salvador met at Santa 
Ana for the purpose of strengthening the educational relations be- 
tween the two couritries. Among the resolutions taken was one 
opening a campaign for a new orientation of the teaching of Central 
American history, which would eliminate everything likely to create 
a breach between these sister republics Wishes were also expressed 
for the establishment of an equivalence of diplomas, for the unifi- 
cation of study plans and for the intensification of exchanges oi 
teachers and of pupils. 


- 
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HOLLAND 
378.96 (492) Mutual Aid Among Students (B.I.E.): 
Students’ Enterprise. ` Students at Amsterdam University who 


are working their way through college 
have chosen an unusual means of earning the funds for their tuition 
fees and maintenance. Instead of taking up the traditional occu- 
pations of waiters, chauffeurs or typists, these students, who form 
a tenth of the total undergraduate body at Amsterdam, banded 
together last year to set up a “Mutual Student Aid Society", whose 
‘first objective was the establishment of a motion picture theatre. 
This cinema, the Kriterion, has recently celebrated its first anniver- 
sary with its debts almost entirely repaid and its proceeds being 
used to help students to complete their studies through their own 
efforts. The necessary funds for the enterprise were collected through 
contributions—40,000 guilders in donations and a 3 per cent, loan 
of 55,000 guilders. An old building near the university was’ trans- 
formed with the aid of a well-known architect into an attractive 
cinema with 400 seats. The enterprise provides work for 37 people, 
all of whom, with the exception of two professional employees, are 
students who work for 18 or 17 hours a week in the cinema. The ` 
board of directors is made up of students, business men, professors 
of the university and representatives of the theatre industry. (The 
Times Educational Supplement, February 8, 1947 ) 


372.213 (492) Montessori Schools (B.I.E.) 


The Montessori Method. The friends and followers of Dr. Maria 

Montessori—University ~professors, tea- 
chers and pupils of the Montessori secondary school in Amsterdam 
(Montessori Lyceum), and of the first Montessori school in that 
city, parents of pupils, etc.—gathered at Dr. Montessori’s house on 
January 6th 1947, to commemorate the 40th anniversary of the 
inauguration of the first Casa dei Bambini in Rome. (Monthly 
Leiter of the ‘Association Montessori Internationale. } 


INDIA 
87 N. — 871.73 (64) Conferences. — Physical Education 
(B.L.E.) 
First All-India Physical Many delegates fromm all parts of India 
Education Conference. attended the First All-India Physical 


Education Conference which was held at 
King Edward College, Amraoti, Berar, from October 13th to 18th, 
1946. These delegates represented the educational departments 
of the various provincial and State governments, local bodies, ‘univer- 
sities, colleges, schools, colleges and institutes of physical education, 
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pyayam mandals and shalas, gymkhanas, the army, the navy and the 
air force Altogether nearly 2,000 competitors and participants 
assembled for the tournaments and competitions in Hu-tu-tu, 
Kho-kho, atya-patya, wrestling, malkamb, etc. Apart from the 
various tournaments, competitions, displays and demonstrations 
in the stadium and an exhibition, there were discussions of problems 
in the field of Physical Education through a symposium and reading 
of papers, and steps were taken to form a National PhySical Educa- 
tion Association for India. In his inaugural address, the Premier of 
Bombay declared that “Physical education and intellectual educa- 
tion are complementary to each other and must be integrated in 
such a way as to form an organic whole. No man can reach perfec- 
tion without the full development of body, mind and soul. A proper 
combination of all these should be the object of all our pursuits”. 
He also laid special emphasis on the importance and significance 
of national games and sports in the education of the Indian child, 
and he drew attention to the need of working out a separate syllabus 
in physical education for girls. (From Teaching, December 1946.) 


. ITALY 
3879.67 (45) Scholarships (B.I.E.) 
Offer of Study Scholarships The Association for Childhood Education 
for the United States. (United States of America) has placed at 


the disposal of the Ministry of Education 
in Italy, through the intermediary of UNRRA, two study scholar- 
ships for 1947 intended for primary school teachers They will be 
awarded to candidates who have distinguished themselves parti- 
cularly in their work, who have carried out new ideas or who have 
launched original initiatives themselves and who, in addition, can 
speak English. Each scholarship is equivalent to about 1200 dollars, ` 
which represents maintenance expenses for orle year. The above- 
mentioned Association will endeavour to place the recipients in a 
well-known American university free of tuition fees, and the Italian 
Government will pay the travel expenses. The programme will 
include a semester in a good training college, as from the month 
of February 1947, followed by a special summer course; visits to. 
schools and a certain amount of time for study in Washington will 
complete the period of training from which the scholarship holders 
will benefit. (From Scuola Italiana Moderna, February 1947.) 


371.037 (46) Youth Movements (B.1.E.) 


i 
For Moral Reconstruction. Some time ago a Youth League for the 
Moral Reconstruction of the Country 
(Lega giovanile per la morale ricostruzione della patria) was constitu 
ted in Italy, one of whose aims was to organise periodical meetings 


~ 
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in different districts for secondary school pupils and students of 
both sexes. The different sections will examine the moral.situatioqn 
as presented both on a local and on a national scale, and will seek 
to find means for contributing more efficiently to the moral uplift- 
ing of the country. In this task the League has the assurance of 
help from “Collaborator Friends’’, recruited from among university 
graduates and prize-winners, who will act in some respects as inter- 
mediaries between the League and the competent authorities. 


A 


KOREA 
37'A (519) Education in Korea (B.1.E.) 


_ Renaissance of Education. To-day educators in liberated Korea are 

attempting to rebuild, with the help of - 
the U.S. Army, an educational system-almost completely neglected 
since 1910. A National Committee on Educational has been created : 
it consists of 70 Korean educators and public leaders under the 
guidance of U.S. military officers. They have developpéd a long- 
' term programme for education in Korea, including a recommended 
revision of the whole school system, particularly of secondary and 
primary education, now underway. A Korean has been appointed 
Director of Education with an American officer as Deputy. Compul- 
sory attendance in some grades has been established but will not be 
‘general throughout the school system until 1952; the crowded 
schools, a limited budget and the economic conditions within the 
country do not permit immediate compulsory attendance for all 
grades. In September 1946 there were 1,800,000 pupils in the pri- 
mary schools and 99,000 in the secondary schools. The 26 colleges, 
universities and higher institutions were attended by 10,000 students. 


“. The educational centre is located in Seoul, the capital. Recently 


various colleges there have been integrated in the Seoul National 
University, established in August 1946, under a Board of Regents 
directly responsible to the Department of Education. Schools of 
mining, teacher training, agriculture, forestry, medicine, 
dentistry, etc., were all co-ordinated in this programme. (From the 
Bulletin of the Commission for International Education Reconstruc- 
‘tion, Washington, D.C.) 


LUXEMBURG 


372.22. — 376.06 (4359) Primary Schools. ~- Curricula 
(B.L.E.) 


a all aia for Primary The Ministry of National Education has 
Sch drawn up a new syllabus for primary 
schools intended to replace the old curri- 
culum of 1922. The new syllabus is based on the principles of the 


~ 


~ 


we 
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activity school and on new methods. The Various subjects, formerly 
distributed over seven years, will in future cover eight years. In 
certain branches in particular there is considerable alleviation, but 
all are distributed much more nationally, grouped around several 
large centres of interest, very often common to several branches 
and all connected with the study of the locality. 


NEW ZEALAND 
377.94 (931) Vocational Guidance (B.I.E.) 


Vocational Guidance. Reporting on the development of the 

Vocational Guidance Centres in New Zea- 
land, the Minister of Education, in his report published in 1946, 
states that during the past two years these Centres have assumed 
new and important responsibilities in connection with the guidance 
and rehabilitation of ex-servicemen. He recalls that the policy of 
providing pgst-primary education for every child necessarily involves 
the provision of a system of educational and vocational guidance to 
help each child to choose the school course and the life’s work for 
which his particular abilities best fit him. It was for this reason that, 
in 1938, the Education and the Labour Departments combined fo 
set up a system of educational and vocational guidancé in the four 
main cities. In 1943 the Education Department took over full con- 
trol of these four Vocational Guidance Centres, and since then their 
staffs have been strengthened and their activities greatly expanded. 
A centre was opened on a part-time basis in Invercargill and arran- 
gements were being made for another to open in Wanganui during 
1946. 


PALESTINE 
378 (569) Higher Education (B.1.E.) 


The Hebrew University of There are new developments in Sociology, 
Jerusalem. Economics and Political Science, as well 

asin Law. In the latter, there is a lecture- 
ship in Heen Jurisprudence, a research studentship in Compara- 
tive Law and a Chair of International Relations, which covers also 
International Law. There are also two Chairs of Sociology, one gene- 
ral and the other Jewish, and it is an interesting indication of the 
close connexion of the University with the workers’ organisations 
that the Co-operative Society of Bus-drivers endowed the Chair 
of Jewish Sociology. Lastly, there is a lecturer on Economics in 
the Middle East and a lecturer in Statistics. 


w 


` 
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ğ PERU b 
$75.9 (86) Technical Education (B.I.E.) ` 
Fer the Development of The Ministry of -Public Instruction is — 
eee - taking a special interest in technical edu- 


cation. In a@tcordance with the principles 
laid down in the Law No. 2885, efforts will be made to. give young 
Peruvians of both sexes, who have completed the sixth primary 
year of a pre-vocational character, the possibility of continuing 
their education of a humanistic or technical type in various secon- 
dary schools or colleges. During the sixth primary year the pupil - 


| _ will be given an opportunity df showing his natural aptitudes through 


contact with various agricultural, industrial or commercial activi- 
ties. The teacher's report on the work of this year, together with 
the entrance tests to the vocational schools, will be a sufficient 
guarantee on which to base the ‘decision concerning the choice of 


a vocation. , x 


i 


f POLAND % 

371. 12 (488) : , ~ _Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 
Higher Schools ef By virtue of the ministerial decree of 
Bducational Sciences. 


12th March 1946, it has been decided to 
g create “Higher Schools of Educational 
Sciences’’. For the time being these will only replace the former 


-“‘pedagogia’’, but they are intended to eliminate little by little the , 


pedagogical lycées and the “advanced courses in pedagogy’’, and to 
become the only channel for-the training of future teachers. Studies 
will cover a period of three years. Conditions for admission will 
be the same as those for universities. The training given in these 
Higher Schools of Educational Sciences -will be ‘both theoretic and 
practical and students will be initiated into scientific work in the 
field of education. In the first place the practical training of the 
students will take place in the application schools (infants, primary 
and secondary schodls) attached to the new institutions. 


379.3 (438) Organs of School Aaminin: a 
IE. 


Ministerial Committee for | With a view to accelerating and deve- 
the Development of Culture. loping the diffusion of culture throughout 

the country, a special committee of the 
Council of Ministers has been forméd for cultural questions. This 
committee is entrusted with the following tasks: 1) to draft projects 
relative to the fundamental principles of the Government’s political 
culture; 2) to establish plans of cultural action for definite periods 
and to submit them for the approval of the Council of Ministers ; 
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3) to give an opinion on all draft laws, decrees and by-laws relative 
to cultural questions; 4) to co-ordinate the activities of the Minis- 
tries dealing with the development or the propagation of culture ; 
5) to see that the plans-of cultural action adopted for definite periods 
are carried out by the Ministries concerned. The Committee for 
Cultural Questions is composed of the Ministers of Culture and Fine 
Arts, Public Instruction, Information, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
Reconstruction, and also the Under-Secretary of State for the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. 


` PORTUGAL 


378.6 (469) . Special Establishments of Higher 
Education (B.1.E.) 


Higher Colonial School. The Colonial School in Lisbon, founded 

in 1906, is an establishment of higher edu- 
cation dependent on the Ministry for the Colonies. It has now been 
completely re-organised by a decree-law of 30th September 1946. 
The purpose of the school is threefold: a) The training of the staff 
for the civil administration of the Portuguese colonial empire ; 
b) the development of scientific research on problems relative to 
the colonial fleld, to the settlement of Europeans in tropical Africa 
and to the knowledge of native populations and .their idioms; 
c) the advanced teaching of colonial sciences In addition to the 
ordinary courses in colonial administration, the new organisation 
includes courses of advanced colonial studies and an Institute of 
African and Oriental Languages. For the first time the curriculum 
of the school has been extended to include the teaching of educa- 
tional methods best suited to the native children by taking account 
-of their ethnical and psychological characteristics. 


d 


ROUMANIA 
3871. 18 (498) ; Collective Action of Teachers (B.I.E.) 
A New Teachers’ As a result of an initiative taken by a 


Association. group of teachers connected with the 


Ministry of National Education a new 
cultural and educational society was. established in 1946. “It is 
called “The New School” and seeks to unite all the primary school 
teachers in the country. It is divided into various sections and sub- 
sections which in their turn have ramifications in the different 
districts, cantons and communes. Each teacher can belong to the 
section best suited to hiş or her personal interests. Practical proposals 
put forward by members will be carefully studied and, whenever 
possible, experimentally applied in ‘trial centres’. The aim of 
“The New School’’ is to bring to primary education such basic 
reforms and methods which have been found by experience to be 
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eminently suitable to the progress of education in Roumania. The 
society publishes a journal bearing the same name, which is among 

the best educational reviews in the country. 
, ` 


372. 4. — 372. 6. — 372. 6 (498) Reading. — Writing. — Arithmetic 
‘ (B.IE.) 
Introduction of the In the bibliographical section of this 


Sentence Method. Bulletin we are mentioning a book by 


M. & C. Biciulescu on the sentence method 
of teaching reading. The practical consequences of this work are 
already apparent for, in November 1946, the Ministry of National 
Education sent out a circular recommending the use of this method 
in, the greatest possible number of classes. The traditional phonetic 
method is to be definitely replaced by the visual or sentence method. 
New reading books for beginners hdve been printed to serve as a 
transition between the two systems. 

SPAIN 

871.15 (46) Teachers’ Salaries (B.1.E.) 
New Salary Scale. . The draft law modifying the salary scale © 

for primary school teachers classifles these 
into seven categories: 370 men and women teachers belong to the 
first category and receive an annual salary of 14,400 pesetas ; 854 to 
the second (salary 13,200 pesetas); 2,000 to the third (salary 12,000 
pesetas); 8,000 to the fourth (salary 9,600 pesetas); 14,600 t the’ 
fifth (salary 8,400 pesetas) ; 18,000 to the sixth (salary 7,200 pesetas) 
and 12,097 to the seventh (salary 6,000 pesetas). The total number 
of men and women teachers in primary schools is 56,121. 


371.16. — 379. 4 (46) Status o of Teachers, — Status o 

i Ivale Schools (B.LE. 
Status of Teachers in A new regulation came into force on 
Private Schools. 


Ist November 1946 concerning the work 
of teachers employed in private schools. 
This regulation applies to-teachers of both sexes in all grades, as 
well as to the administrative and subordinate staff engaged in private 
‘educational institutions. The statute fixes the minimum salary, 
the maximum ‘duration of work, compulsory i insurance, holidays, etc. 


SWITZERLAND 
371. 73. — 879. 91 (494) Physical Education. — 
gistation (B.I.E.)" 
A Federal Ordinance on On 7th January 1947 the Swiss Federal 
Physical Education. Council passed an “ordinance encouraging 


gymnastics and sports’’ the chief aim of 
which is to promote the teaching and practice of gymnastics among 
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young people especially. The cantons are required to organise the 
teaching of gymnastics among youths, and the Confederation also 
recommends them to do the same for girls. All boys, unless exempted 
on medical grounds, are obliged to take part in gymnastic lessons 
three times a week, but the third period may be replaced by an 
afternoon of athletics and games. An examination for physical 
fitness is to be made compulsory for all boys when they reach the 
school leaving age. In the second part the ordinance deals with 
preparatory instruction. The aim of this to perfect physical training 
and to strengthen the character of the youths no longer obliged to 
attend school. Organised on a voluntary basis, it will be given as 
civic training The cantons are entrusted with its organisation under 
the higher direction of the Federal Military Department. > 


377, 342, — 877. 36 (494) Democratic Education. — Education 
> for Citurenship (B.I.E.) 
Youth Parliaments. Following the example of Zurich, which 


has had a youth parliament since 1941, 
other districts ‘in Switzerland are experimenting with this type of 
experience of direct education for democracy. During 1945 and 1946 
in particular the number of such parliaments greatly increased ; 
there are at the present time 23 youth parliaments in Switzerland 
with a total membership of 1900, whereas at the beginning of 1945 
there were only two, with 80 members in all One such parliament 
has lately been opened in Geneva. It held its first meeting on. 
7th March 1947. Its main purpose is to arouse interest in public 
affairs, and in the civic education of young people and to serve as 
an introduction to parliamentary life. In order to co-ordinate the 
activity of the various Swiss youth parliaments, a Swiss Association 
of Youth Parliaments has been functioning since 1945 and its exis- 
tence was Officially recognised in January 1946. Its task is to repre- 
sent the youth parliaments among the authorities and to encourage 
the formation of new parliaments by serving as a centre of propaganda 
and exchange of ideas and experiences. 


37 L (494) Educational Exhibitions (B.I.E.) 
«Youth and the Railways». To mark the centenary of the introduction 
- of railways in Switzerland, the Federal 


Railway Company, in collaboration with Swiss schools, has organised 
an itinerant exhibition under the title of “Youth and the Railways’, 
with the idea of familiarising young people with the activity of the 
Federal Railways and making them realise their national importance. 
The drawing competition organised by the Federal Railway Company 
on the occasion of this centenary met with a great success among 
school children, nearly 10,000 of them participating in it. Inaugu- 


e 
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rated on- 11th January 1947 at the Pestalozzianum at Zurich, the 


exhibition will visit at least thirteen more Swiss, towns during 1947. | g 


‘a . TURKEY 


371. 12. — 871.291 (496) Schools (B.I.E.) 
c 


Village Instructors. As a sequence to the news which we gave 
in our Bulletin No. 80 concerning the 


. training of village instructors, here are some details of the central 


school for such training, the Hasan Oglan Koy Instiitisd, which 
serves ab a guide and as an inspiration for the whole movement. 
` Situated about twenty-five miles from Ankara, it constitutes by 
itself @ sort of village of 62 buildings. The hause, dormitories and 
open-air theatre have been built by the pupils, under the direction 
of their teachers. Pupils are recruited from the mountain villages. 
They are divided into two groups: those destined simply to become 
“village teachers’’.and those who in their turn will become leaders 
at Hasan Oglan. Girls sleep at one end of the village and the boys 
at the other extremity. The two sexes are not separated in the classes 
during the day time, except for such subjects as dressmaking and 
cookery and other exclusively feminine lessons. In addition to the 
usual subjects, the pupils are taught everything that may be useful 
tO a farmer, charcoal-burning as well as carpentry, botany and a 
little medicine. - Practical work in mechanics and agriculture comes 
at the end of several years of study. 


A 
$ 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


871. 73. — 378 (868) ` Physical Education. — Higher 
Education (B.I.&.) 

Physioal Education Degree. As from the beginning of the next-academic 
year, the University of Pretoria has decided 

to establish a department of physical education providing a four- 
year degree course. The degree will have status equal to that of 
B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. Professor Claud Smit has been appointed 
acting head of the department. He will be assisted by three quali- 
fied lecturers. His duties will, include the organization of sport 
within the university and the inauguration of holiday courses. 


Plans have also been approved for the construction, at a cost of ` 


£41,000, of an Institute of Physical Education in the~grounds of 


' the university. . 


~ 


U.S.S.R. . 


4 


37 A (47) : . Education in the U.S.S.R. (B.1.B.) 


Semo Trends in Education. New school buildings have workmanlike 


and rigid characteristics. In Stalingrad, 
for example, where 56 schools have already risen amid indescri- 


OTAR of Teachers. — Rural ` 
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bable ruin, although the buildings are architecturally beautiful, 
they are three stories high and severely practical. According to 
Mme Pichernikova, of the Academy of Pedagogical Science, the most 
prominent aspect of research undertaken at present is in relating 
the work done in schools to the tasks and trades of adult society. 
This is probably due to the immeasurable needs of the present day. 
There is a great seeking after means to put into practice the know- 
ledge and skills the children are given, for example, by linking biolo- 
gy with practical experiments and with the development of school 
experimental stations and gardens. Another example is seen in an 
Electrical Training School on the outskirts of Stalingrad where much 
‘ of the school work is carried out in well-equipped workshops The 
orphan girls at this school also wired 600 houses as part of their 
school course. The time-table is fluid and can be adjusted whenever 
the children are required to help with local rebuilding. This parti- 
cular school has received many gifts of equipment, clothing and mate- 
` rials from factories in all parts of the Soviet Union, and the resul- 
tant sense of “belonging” and of being wanted, is reflected by the 
attitude and enthusiasm of the children. (From The Journal of 
Education, January 1947.) 


UNITED STATES _ 

374. 60. — 376. 05. — 378 (73) Education of the Demobilised. — 
Study Courses. — Higher Education (B.I.E.) 

Revised Courece and A survey of the special educational oppor- 
Programmes. tunities for veterans in the public secon- 


dary schools of the States and Territories 
of the United States has recently been completed by the U.S. Office 
of Education, giving information on levels and general types of training 
offered, additional programmes planned, admission policies, tuition 
charges, etc. 

Many of the colleges and universities are finding that the retur- 
ning veteran’s demand for concrete, compact vocational and pro- 
fessional courses necessitate the introduction of more practical 
plans. They are well aware, however, of the danger of too-early 
_or too-limited specialization at the expense of a good general edu- 
cation. One of the most ambitious plans, envisaging broad changes 
in the entire curriculum, is that of Columbia College, men’s under- 
graduate liberal arts college of Columbia University in New York 
City The recommended revisions—fruit of a two-year study con- 
ducted by a committee of eleven Columbia educators—have been 
published by the Columbia University Press under the title of 
“A College Program in Action”. Applicants for admission to the 
` College will be tested for interest and ability, and at the end of the 
first two years their records will be re-appraised and those not 
considered suitable will be weeded out. The serious and capable 
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students remaining for the junior and senior years will receive supe- 
rior guidance in specialised flelds. Very few electives will be permitted 
sophomores and freshmen will have none at all. First year programs 
will include courses in contemporary civilization, the humanities, 
science, English, a foreign language and physical education. Out- 
standing among the innovations urged in the report is the introduc- 
tion of an integrated two-year course in the natural sciences without 
regard for traditional separation into chemistry, physics, geology 
and other sciences. Another major proposal, aimed to develop a 
necessary technique for improving student writing, provides that 
English composition be made the responsibility of all instructors, 
wherever competent writing is a phase of the work. The study of 
English, previously limited to the freshman year, will extend through- 
out the entire college course. Physical education also will be pres- 

cribed for the entire four years. . 


87 N (78) Holiday Camps (B.I.E.) 


Children’s Camp. and `` For the past eight summers, the North 
Parent Workshop. - Carolina Congress of Coloured Parents 
| and Teachers has’organised and financed 
a camp for boys and girls at Bucks, N.C., thus bringing wholesome 
‘ recreation to.some 500 boys and girls aged between’7 and 12 years. 
Five-full-time workers and a part-time nurse and doctor compose 
the staff. The camp meets the high standards set up by the State 
Board of Health and has the approval of the Department. of Public 
Instruction. The programme includes free play, games, handicrafts, 
making useful articles for the home, music, hikes, entertainment, 
campfire, movies, and Sunday School. A new feature of the 1946 
camp was a parents’ workshop held at thé close of the camp period 
of 6 weeks for parents and teachers. Specialists from educational 
centres were invited to lead discussions. Plans are being made for 
a similar camp to be organised in the western part of he State. 
(School Life, December 1948.) 


URUGUAY 


37 D (891) Bibliographies (B.1.E. } 


Bibliographical Service. The Council of Primary and Normal 

School Education has approved a plan 
for the establishment of a permanent service of bibliographical 
information connected with the Educational Museum and Lib 
The objects of this service will be: a) to review educational and other 
books which niay be of interest to teachers; b) to reply to requests 
for bibliographies; c) to draw up bibliographies ; d) to prepare a 
bibliographical catalogue. 


ll. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In order to facilitate the card index classification of these book reviews by 
edacational libraries and educators, we are prefixing each with a decimal number 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accerdance with the “Plan de Classification 
do la documentation pédagogique pour Pusage courant”, used by the Bureau. 





» 


343.9, — 371.93 (42) CRIMINOLOGY. — LED 
DELINQUENTS (B.LE.) 


Penal Reform in England. [ntroductory essays on some aspects of 
English criminal policy. London, Ma an, 1046. 2nd Ed. Revised 
& Enlarged. 834x544 ins. 192 p. Appendix. Index. (English Studies 
in Criminal Science, Vol. I.) 128.6d. — This volume—the first of the 
series of English Studies in Criminal Science, promoted by the Depart- 
ment of Criminal Science, Faculty of Law, University of Cambri 
covers the whole administration of criminal justice in England to-day, 
and discusses many of the reforms already achieved. Five chapters, or 
more than a third of the volume, are devoted to the several aspects of 
juvenile delinquency. Written by jurists, magistrates, managers of 
Ap a Ua Schools and‘*other specialists, the essays are very instructiye 

give a good general picture of the present situation as well as in l- 
vidual views. Two chapters deal with the jurisdiction of juvenile courts 
and the treatment of delinquents amo children (8-14 years) and 
young persons (14-17 years) in force at the present time in England. 
Court procedure and interpretation, which often vary considerably, 
and the laws relative to juvenile delinquency are studied in detail. 
The Probation System, Approved Schools and the Borstal System are 
also fully explained. 


343.9. — 301 N CRIMINOLOGY. — SocroLoay (B.LE.) 


MANNHEIM, Hermann. Criminal Justice and Social Heeonstruc- 
tion. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. (1946). 9x 
514 ins. x & 290 p. Selected Reading Lists. Index. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 15s. — This book 
by Dr. H. Mannhe Lecturer in Criminology in the Untversity of 
London, although not dealing directly with education, is of value to any 
forward- -looking educationist, as the author treats his subject in an edu- 
cational spirit: ‘it is”, he writes, “one of the most important functions 
of Criminal Justice to "pla some part in' the great task of Education 
for Citizenship”. Hence, this volume most appropriately finds {ts place 
in the serles of sociological works, directed the late Professor Karl 
Mannheim. In Part I the author considers the existing criminal law 
in Great Britain in connection with the present crisis in values, always 
comparing it with that of other civilised countries, The immense amount 
of material brought’ Ad gates is so clearly ordered that the ordinary 
ee eclalised reader never confused and cannot help being tho- 

y interested. Part II gives the author’s views on the replanning 

"Criminal Justice. It is not possible to review this book adequately 
a a few lines, but two short quotations will give an idea of its tendencies, 
“The weeding out of obsolete penal laws is not the least useful method 


rd 
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of social reconstruction’. And (in connection with the treatment of 
bigamy) “In peace time eve: g will aped on the possibility of 
making citizens of a democracy ize that true liberty is not necessa- 
rily incompatible with a system of identity cards, d ed-not only 
for the prevention of crime but for a variety of scientific purposes as 


t 


well. : 


370.47. — 371.364 - SocioLogy. — Foxs (B.LE.) 


MAYER, J.P.. 2 of Fim. Studies and Documents. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber (1 b 9x5% ins. spre Ius. APA 
Bibliogr’ Index. 15s. — Mr. Mayer started his sociological investigation 
of film reactions with unique advantages, as he was able to visit any of 
the Odeon cinemas in Great Britain and also, on many Saturday morn- 
ings, to sit right among the youthful audience, both at the Odeon 
and the Gaumont British Children’s Cinema Clubs. He did not consider 
even the few new films produced specially for children as anything like 
good enough. The dren’s cinema clubs, he maintains, should be 
supervised'by educational authorities and run under the authority of 
communal bodies,.and a trained child-psychologist should sit regularly 
on any board that selects films shown to children. After the technical 
and financial facilities were withdrawn, the author continued his study 
as an independent investigator. -Being free of any commercial entan- 
as he proclaims the truth as he sees it, even if unpalatable. 

. Mayer complains that the great majority of contempo social 
scientists. and psychologists have almost completely neglected the 


_cinema, in spite of its tremendous social implications. His descriptions 


of the reactions of children, adolescents and aduits to different types of 
are illuminating and disturbing, his conclusions and postulates 
he much food for reflection. He believes that the majority of the 
s we see are a mere drug which undermines our health, physical 
aag P and he gives his views on how film appreciation could 
and should be greatly developed, so that the finest type of film should 
appeal to the ordinary cinema goer. In this very readable book Mr. ng bad 
has aman together-much valuable material, but he realises that the 
sociology of flim has yet to be evolved. 


r 


7. — 377.4 l . FWE Arts. — ARTISTIC EDUCATION 
; ` / ‘ š w ” -(B.1.E.) 
, THE ARTS ENQUIRY. The Visal Arts. Published on behalf 
of The Arts rouy by PEP (Political and Economic P] . Lon- 
don; Geoffrey erlege, Oxford University Press, 1946. 4EX5% 
ins. 184 p. Index. 108.6d. — ortuaately this important a ead 
sponsored by .the Dartington Hall Trustees, das not cover Scotiand 
e Nuffleld College Social Reconstruction Survey has been associated 
with the En . The Ministry of Education and the Office of the 
Minister for Reconstruction have agreed. to receive the reports when | 
complete (there are to be three more, on Music, Drama and the Factual 
Film, respectively). . The real authors of this volume are a group of 
fourteen experts, among them artists, designers, gallery directors, art. 
critics, arts school principals, teachers of art and secretaries of art 
associations. As many of these hold official positiona, it was agreed that - 
the group should remain anonymous. The arfd second drafts were 
eritici and revised by many other experts so that, in all, two hundred 
or more people have helped in the compilation of the report. No society 
can afford to dispense with the humanising influence of the visual arts, 
but in-England to-day they are not given the recognition and encour- 
agement they need, nor do the conditions exist in which’a great artistic 
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tradition can be formed and continued, The “Ar ent and Conclu- 
sions” of this report, based on a detailed survey of facts, and concluded 
by definite “Proposals”, will it ts hoped be thought tifa of public 
and official consideration. The chapter on “Art in General Education” 
should be studied serlously by educationists. 


377.91. — 377.58 (42) MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL AID. — 
PsycHo-ANALYSIS (B.1.E.) 


Child Guidance. A Psycho-Analytic Approach. West Sussex 
Child Guidance Service. London, New Education Fellowship, 1946. 
9446 ins. T (N.E.F. Monograph No. 7). 18.6d. — The West 
Sussex Child Guidance Clinic, whose methods of work are described 
in this pamphlet, Is still very much in its infancy, having been opened 
only in Janu 1046. There are, however, essential differences in the 
organisation of this scheme as compared with that of former Child 
Guidance Services, which make some account of its work desirable. 
In the first article, Dr. Kate Fricdlander describes the steps leading to 
the setting up of the West Sussex Child Guidance Service and of the 
organisation of the three clinics at Chichester, Horsham and Worthing. 
In the following articles, Miss Lydia Jacobs discusses the educational 
work with mothers of under-flves and, in conjunction with Daphne 
ea answers questions on the type of work in an account of the 
first hundred cases. Remedial teaching is explained by Grace Rawlings, 
while Barbara Shorting deals particularly with some aspects of intel- 
lectual inhibition in girls. ` 


377.53 PSYCHO-ANALYSI8 (B. LE.) 


FREUD, Anna. The Psycho-Analytical Treatment of Children. Lon- 
don, Imago Publis Company, 1946. 8%x5% ins. 98 p. Bibliogr. 
10s.6d. — Parts I and II of this book are translated from the German 
by Nancy Procter-Gregg. They comprise 5 lectures dellvered by Anna 
Freud in Austria, In 1926 and 1927, and now for the first time made 
available for aie readers in England, although an English version 
of Part I was published in the U.S.A. in 1929. Part III is a paper on 
‘Indications for Child Analysis” written in English in 1945, The audience 
of the five lectures was composed of practising and prospective analysts, 
accordingly both subject and phraseology are technical. Nevertheless 
the meaning is always clear to anyone who has some knowledge of 
psycho-analysis and understands its vocabulary. If the book is indis- 
pensable to child analysts it will be of interest and of use to parents and 
teachers because of the Insight it gives into the workfhg of the child’s 
mind. They will value particularly the 4th lecture, on “The Analysis 
of Children and their Upb ’, Anna Freud’s method of analysis 
differs from the play-therapy widely used in England and attractive 
to quite small ilden. She adheres strictly to scientific research and 
does not expect quick results. She does not advocate analytical treat- 
ment for all cases of neurosis in children, but gives the warning : ‘Where 
a child’s analysis cannot be organically grafted onto the rest, of its life, 
but is intruded like a disturbing foreign body into tts other relationships, 
more conflicts for the child may be created than can be resolved by the 
treatment.” 


370.3. - i PriLosopayY oF EpucaTioN (B.LE.) 


FLETCHER, Basil A. Education and Crisis. London, haan 
of London Press, 1946. 7% x5 ins. 112 p. Index. 48.6d. — This chal- 
lenging little book, by the Professor of Education at the University 
of Bristol, is the third in Educational Issues of To-day, edited by Professor 


A 
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W.R. Niblett, a series based on a Christian philosophy of life. The author 
applies to some important educational issues the process of dialectical 
t , by thesis, antithesis and synthesis. He brings this to bear on 
propaganda and education, equality and diversity, the individual and 
the OUP the need for a purpose, the conscious and the unconscious, 
marriage and the home. He expects much of the teacher, one of whose 
tasks ‘‘must be to release the mental energies of both the unconscious 
and the conscious mind”. The teacher “can be a mere purveyor of 
second-hand information or he can be the means of releasing new Ufe”. 
Professor Fletcher believes that the great need of to-day ls for mature 
adults “who see God as the expression of a divine purpose which is 
engaged in the eternal development of Neate from disorder, and spon- 
tanelty from what is determined’’. He places the highest value on human 
personality. 


375.05. — 375.99 (73) CURRICULA. —- CENTRES OF 
‘INTEREST (B.I.E.) 


STRICKLAND, Ruth G. How to Build a Unit of Work. Washing- 
ton, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1946. 9% x6 Ins. 
48 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 5.) 15 cents. —’ This pamphlet has been pre- 
pared as a service bulletin to help teachers in drawing up their I rt 
of work so as to sult the needs of the children in thelr groups, unl- 
fying and integrating some of the subjects about a central interest. 

e suggestions offered for the building up of units of work are arranged 
for younger children, for middle-grade children and for older boys 
and girls. Hints for adaptations and variations are also given. 


979.95 (73) Buperts (B.LE.) 


COVERT, Timon. Federal Government Funds for Education 
1944-45 and 1945-46. Washington, D.C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 94% x6ins. 44 p. (Leaflet No. 77.) 10 cents. — 
pear S the practice begun with the year 1933-34, the United States 
Office of Education has compiled and issued reports showing the annual 
amounts of funds provided by the Federal Government for educational 
el ee Since 1937 these reports have been arranged to show by 

tates and Territories the amounts allotted for each of the several 
specific purposes. The present report includes an account of the regu- 
larly rec g ap eae for education, emergency funds allotted 
to education, funds allotted by law to certain States and the funds for 
education activities of the Federal Government. 


37 A. — 379.94 (931) New ZEALAND. — OFFICIAL 
Reports (B.I.E.) 


NEW ‘ZEALAND. Report of the Minister of Education for the 
Year ended 31st December, 1945. (Wellington, E.V. Paul, Government 
Printer, 1946.) 9%x6 Ins. 36 p. 1s. — In his Introduction to this 
report, the’ ster of Education states that it covers the tenth year 
of the Government’s administration of education and that It would be 
fitting, therefore, to try to sketch briefly what has happened in educa- 
tion not only in the past year, but also in the past decade. One of the 
most outstanding features is the Government’s policy in school building, 
particularly In the post-war years (the figure for the capital expenditure 
on school buildings from the public works account for the financial year 
ended 3ist March, 1946, shows a tremendous increase), Qualitative 
changes have resulted in much lighter and brighter buildings and the 
introduction of libraries, workshops, homecraft rooms and facilities for 
practical work generally. The general report should be read in conjunc- 
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tion with the eee more sid caper aa wee rei Primary and Post- 
Primary Children, 12 p.; Child Wel- 
LT a clea ; 
Higher Education, 4 


37 A (42) EDUCATION IN ENGLAND (B.1.E.) 


DENT, Sa British Edueation. London, Published for the Bri- 
lish Council by Longmans Green & Co. (1946). 81% x53% ins. 60 p. 
Illus. ae e and Thought.) 1s.0d. —- To describe “British Edu- 
cation” in a small volume of only 60 pages is no easy task, yet the author 
has succeeded remarkably well in presenting the salient features of the 
educational systems ye in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. s essay extends from nursery school education 
at one end of the age range to universities at the other. Eleven papes 
of well produced rapes i make this volume an interesting addition, 
ou 


to the “British Life an ght” series. 
371.291. — 374.7 (42) RURAL ScuooLs. — COUNTY 
CoLLEGES (B.1.E.) 
DENT, H.C. The Countryman London, Published for 
the British Council in Great C Baten and mp Ireland by Sir Isaac 


Pitman & Sons, Ltd., and Overseas Tos. (Ba Eire) by Longmans Green 
& Co. (1943). 81 x6 ins. 32 p. tain Advances.) 18.0d. — 
This is an attractive a and a ar booklet describing the 
purpose behind the age Colleges in Cambridgeshire and the actual 
working of the four already established. The full scheme involves 11 
such colleges in regions where it is possible for a number of villages to 
be grouped together as a successful cultural and social unit. 


37 A (85) EDUCATION IN PERU (B.LE.) 


EBAUGH, Cameron D. Education in Peru. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 9% x61ns. 92 p. Bibliogr. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 3.) 20 cents. — This report is part of a series of basic 
studies on education in a number of Central and South American coun- 
tries undertaken by the U.S. Office of Education. The survey is based 
on data gathered by the author in the country itself. It includes the 
essential information needed on the history of education in Peru, the 
organisation of elementary, secondary, vocational and higher educa- 
tion, the training of teachers, and the special educational services, 
such as the Culture Brigades. 


~ 


37 A (86) EDUCATION IN CoLomsia (B.LE.) 


FURBAY, John H. Education in Colombia. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 94 x6 ins. 112 p. Bibliogr. 
Ius. (Bulletin 1946, No. 8.) 25 cents. — Education in Colombia, as 
shown in this further Bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education on educa- 
tion in’ South America, has been steadily sg ae: anti extending 
with a view to achieving national literacy and advancing national cul- 
ture. Elemen schools have been extended to new areas, government 
secondary schools and vocational schools established and new methods 
for teacher-training introduced to meet modern conditions. 


37 A (728.8) EDUGATION IN Costa Rica (B.I.E.) 


FURBAY, John H. Education in Coeta-Riea. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 9%x6 ins. 62 p. Bibliogr. 
(Bulletin 1946, No.4.) 15 cents. — Here is another report on education 


r 


~ 
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. pursuits of the ne urhood, is worthy of special note. Be 
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w 


in a Central American country, prepared for the U.S. Office of Educa- l 


tion under the sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The educational effort pursued in 
Costa Rica has been considerable, as may be ascertained by the fact, 
indicated in the S that 97.2 per cent of. school-age dren are 
now in school. 


373.5 (73) l . VOCATIONAL Epocation: (B.I. E.) 


Vocational Education in the Years Ahowd: A Report of a Committee 

to Study Postwar Problems in Vocational Education. Pen, 
D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1945. m x6 ins. 
330 p. Appendix. Index. (Vocational Division, E W 234. 
General Series No.-7.) 50 cents. — This comprehensive report, con- 
talning also statistics and era hic charts, -has been compiled 7 a com- 
Joittee appointed by the nit ed States Office of Education to study 
problems of vocational education, primarily ‘“‘of less-than-college grade”. 
A further report on more advanced work is being prepared as a separate 
publication. ~The present volume -is divided into two parts, the first 
of which covers general considerations, while the second deals with 
different branches of vocational education, pertaining agriculture, 
business, homemaking, maustiy and guidance. 


~~ 


373.52. — 371.291 (42) i AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. — 
RURAL ScHOOLS (B.1LE.) 


HILTON, Archer C-and AUDRIC, John E. The Sehool Farm. 
London, Harrap (1946). 8x5% ins. 160 p. ,Index. Hius. 8s.6d. — 
In view of the ralsing of the ool-leaving age, involving as it does the 

blem of providing various types of secondary education suitable 
or all children of post-primary age, this account of an experiment 
made by a County -Modem Secondary School in a rural area, withthe 
object of linking the work in the classtoom with the agricultural 
a new 

school In new buildings with "adjacent and available for experiment, 


_the school was able from the start to concentrate on its main purpose 


to provide a better education for children of the age of 11 years and 
a cade than would have been possible-in the six e schools from 
ch the children were drawn where the age-range was! from 5 to 14 
years, How well it succeeded can be judged from this most tening 
‘and detailed account of this practical nacre in general e ucation 
built ardund rural sclence and rural han 


-F 


375.42. — 375,40 m one «=> Sona SropiEs En 


. MeNICOL, Harry. History, Heritage and Environment. The 
Place of Soctal Studies in Secondary Schools: London, Faber and 
Faber, 1946. 73⁄4 x43% Ins. 192 p. Bibliogr. Index. 7s. 6d. — Mr. Mc- 
Nicol, who is ead of the History Department in a Grammar School, 
has come to the conclusion that A i it is generally taught, is 
not a ftt subject for school children. en history is simplified for 
school use, by having those factors and aspects which cannot be appre- 
claled by a child cut aw o it, it loses its value and becomes a 
travesty. Yet, in the p ary and post-primary school we ask the 
impos le of the PP ied y teaching them masses of facts. The results 
are poor as far as 
education. Mr. McNicol sets forth, in the hope of convincing the young 
men and women who will shortly become teachers, a plan fot a mini- 
mum training in social studies, which might equip young people—in 
nner schools (elther Multilateral, or Grammar, Modern and Techni- 


~~ 
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owledge is concerned and poorer still as regaran f true: 
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cal) and in the Young People’s Colleges of the 1944 Education Act— 
with understanding of and right attitudes to their political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural environment. His approach follows that of Dr. Hap- 
pold, in his well-known book, “Citizens tn the Making’. The ideal 
would be that the soclal heritage and environment should, under one 
teacher, be treated as a ere study replacing history, economics 
civics, and certain aspects of En sh and gedgraphy, Mr. McNicol 
shows how an acceptable compromise can be affected in schools where 
this would be impossible, and he outlines the classroom procedure In 
some detall. There is no doubt that his approach appeals to the pupils. 


375.42 History Tsacaine (B.1LE.) 


SMITH, G.B. Outlines of European History 1789-1989. Sth Ed. 

- Revised and enlarged. London, Edward Arnold, 1946. 7%x4¥% ins. 
406 p. Index. — For this fifth edition Mr. Burrell Smith has completely 
revised his “Outlines of European History” and brought the story down 
to the outbreak of war in 1939. He has endeavoured throughout to 
ve political events, both of a national and an International character, 
heir right perspective in the history of Europe and to show thelr ae 
cussion on world history. By including an account of the immediate 
re-war situation, the author has been able to stress even more than 
efore the essential unity of the 150 years under review. As he himself 
states in his preface the period b and ends “with the reactions 
of dictatorship against democracy and of passionate nationalism against 
the older ideal of international co-operation”. (See also Bulletin No. 41.) 


375.41. — 375.82 GEOGRAPHY. — Crvics (B.LE. 


America and Britain. Three volumes in one. London, Harrap, 
(1946). 9x61; ins. 184 p. with 53 Isotype charts in colour and 97 
photographs. 18s. — In our Bulletin No. 71 we revlewed the first book 
of a new ‘America and Britain’ serles entitled Only an Oocan Between b 
Lella Secor FLORENCE. The present volume contains not only t 
first book but also the other two volumes: Our Private Lives by the 
same author and Our Two Democracies at Work by K.B. SMELLIE. 
Ali are under the general editorship of Professor P. Sargant FLORENCE, 
and all are alike in that they present brilliantly contrasts and simila- 
'ritles between the two nations, alded E teres well selected photo- 
graphs and Isotype coloured charts. e first section deals with the 
geographical aspect, climate, natural and human resources, transport, 
conditions of Hte and work, etc., while the second contrasts family life 
in both countries, domestic habits and customs, work and play and 
other aspects of daily life. To complete the picture the political life 
of Britain and America is fascinating depicted in the third section. 


375.82 Crvics (B.LE.) 


HUBER, Hans. How Switzerland is Governed. Translated by 
Mary Hottinger. Zürich, Schweizer Spiegel Verlag, 1946. 74%4x4% ins. 
64 p. Fr. 3.50. — In this small booklet the author, a judge at the Supreme 
Federal Court, has succeeded in presenting in a. concise and interesting 
manner the federal, cantonal and communal government tn Switzer- 
, land, without overburdening his account with too many details. -The 
result is a very readable and, at the same time, tnstructive story suit- 
able both for school use and for general reading. 


375.122 (68) BILINGUALISM (B.I.E.) 


MALHERBE, E.G. The Bilingual School. A Study of Bilingua- 
lism in South Africa. London, Longmans, Green & Co. (1946). 83x 
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544 ins. 122 p. 5s. — In this book, Mr. Malherbe, who is Director of 
Census and Statistics for the Union of South Africa, summarises and 
makes available in popular form the results of an enquiry into the 
intellectual and emotional effect of different t pes of bilingual training 
upon 18,773 South African children. The au leads for Nes TTT 
b al (Afrikaans-English) schools, which m d reco e the fact 
that Afrikaners and E are closely associated in daily Hfe and 
would prepare children for this reality. Mr. Malherbe’s research is the 
most comprehensive investigation into Bilingualism -ever conducted 
in any country and it is of pecullar interest to the International Bureau 
of Education, as one of the first international conferences organised b 

the Bureau was that on Bilingualism, held at Luxemburg, in 1927. 
The opinion tentatively reached then-——that bilingualism is not a handi- 
cap to learning, as many people belleve, provided that the emotional 
context in which the second Cea see is learnt is not antagonistic—is 

ut 


confirmed by the results of th African enquiry. 

375.13 l MopERN LANGUAGES (B.I.E.) 
STOTT, D.H. reg, in the New ae . London, 

University of London n Brose, 19 % x65 ins. , Appendices. 


283.6d. — The author, who has intimate incwisdae ae different types 
of schools—-grammar, modern and technical—is thoroughly acquainted 
with the psychology of children of secondary school age, and equally 
conversant with French and German, deals in this sound and practical 
little book with the new conditions created by the raising of thé school- 
leaving age, which will give to a far larger number of dren than in 
the past the opportunity of studying a foreign language. His terse and 
sensible remarks on the alm of language tea , what standards of 
achievement are possible, adapting the method of teaching to human 
ree and to the human mind, the educational value of stu it, Ene 

e, Incentives to doing so, good and bad language gn 

i ogy of mistakes, the use of phonetic script, tea 

ow to memorize, etc., while invaluable for language tea oy ei 
also interest parents and language students. Mr. Stott applies to the 
teaching of languages Pinsent’s conclusion that “We must attempt 
to organize success and to minimize the liability to failure in school 
work of all kinds’. The passage on the choice between French and 
German ts as subtle as it is Judicious. è 


375.132 _ Enauisa Teaceine (B.LE.) 

Language Teaching. — A Perlodical devoted to the Teaching 

of Engish as a Foreign Language. Vol. I. No. 3. January 1947; No. 4. 

February 1947. London, hed by the British Council. aoe 
ins. 32 p. 6d. — This little magazine contains excellent articles 

terete on every aspect, stic and pedngogice of the a 

e contents are comprehensive and varle xt Simplification and 


Reading Matter, Visual Atds tu the Teaching of English, the Gramo- 
phone Language Teaching, Ravage Control and Vocabulary 
yout, Grammar Notes, Pronunclation Difficulties, Book Reviews 
Correspondence, etc. There is no doubt that this new periodical will 
very soon become indispensable to teachers of English in all countries, 
especially at advanced stages. The British Council is to be congratu- 
lated on this new venture. 


375.[132] EnauisyH (B.LE.) 


ROBERTSON, A. Stewart. English Practice for Secondary Scheols. 
London & Glasgow, Blackie, 1946. 6%x4% ins. 88 p. — Divided 
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et 


into four sections: 1) Composition; 2) Interpretation and Précis 
Writing; 3) oenn. a Bow Grammar (including Vocabulary, 
the History of the Language, sody and Figures of Speech); 4) Lite- 
rature, this textbook aims to provide ample practice training in all the 
branches of English Language and Literature normally studied in 
secondary schools, including preparation for the School Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examinations and other examinations in which these subjects 
largely figure. py ae pera only are given for essay themes sous under 
the hea g of descriptive, narrative, reflective, artistic, historical 
and sclentiflc and letter writing. The passages chosen from the works 
of standard prose authors for practice in interpretation and précis 
writing have been arranged in chronological order from the 16th C. to 
the present day to serve as a survey of the development of English 
prose style. 


375.[132] ENGLI8H (B.I.E.) 


ROBB, W. Cuthbert. An English Course. 3 vols. London & Glas- 
gow, Blackie, 1944-1946. 7x4% Ins. 264, 264 & 248 p. resp. — These 
Libres volumes together form an English course suitable for pupils from 
the ages of 11 or 12 to about 15 years ; they are compiled with the double 
purpose of instilling a love of reading and of giving guidance in writing. 
Among the many and varied passages chosen for reading are a number 
of translations from other languages included to show the international 
aspect of literature. The composition and grammar exercises are based 
on the reading but do not in any way detract from the interest of the 
passages chosen. They are intended as exercises in appreciation and 
good writing. The inclusion of two or three crossword puzzles based 
on the course ls a departure from the usual textbook procedure. e. 


375.831 (73) SAFETY Frrst TRACHING (B.LE.) 


A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety for ieee! Schools. 
Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1946. 
9¥%x6 Ins. 32 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 8.) 10 cents. — In view of the 
very serious loss of life and damage to property caused by fire each 
year, the United States Office of Education<has deemed it advisable 
to prepare this curriculum guide “with the purpose of giving a bird’s- 
eye view of what can be done to help children of elementary school 
age a e proper attitudes, correct Information, and some skill In 
preventing and controlling fires”. It has been found that adults are not 
easily educated to the need for action in seeing that fires do not occur, 
but that children of elementary ornoo l ae ecially will take respon- 
sibility for checking fire hazards at school, at home, and in the commu- 
nity, and for developing a plan of action. Hence the importance of 
good training In school. 


376.83. — 375.256 HvyaisneE, — PuHysiotoey (B.LE.) 


LAMONT, J.C. Health and the Home. A Hygiene and Physio- 
logy Book for Girls. Leeds, E.J. Arnold. 84%x6% Ins. 64 p. Illus. 
Index. — This is an attractively produced booklet, with numerous 
m al sketches, presenting the main physiological features that 
all girls should know before leaving school and briefly discussing matters 
concerning personal hygiene, first-aid and mothercraft. 


37 G. — 614 YEARBOOKS. — Pusiic Hearty (B.LE.) 


HORDER, The Rt. Hon. Lord. Advisory Editor. Health and 
Social Welfare 1947. London, Todd Publishing Company, Ltd., 1947, 
8% x514 ins. 528 p. Index. 25s, — Great care has been taken in com- 
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piling this annual reference book, now In its 3rd edition, ‘to achieve the 
widest information likely to be useful and the highest degree of accu- 
racy’, states the Rt. Hon. Lord Horder tn his Introduction as advisory 
editor. All its eleven sections have been- considerably expanded to 
increase its usefulness. The first section is dévoted to sp articles . 


- on different ag of health or social welfare by a number of experts, 


f 


and the second to a review of televant legislation and policy. Section 3 
contains official directories: of the British ministries, departments or 
organisations, the three chief international organisations, and the depart- 
ments in many overseas countries-whose work affects these subjects. 
Next follow two important sections containing official and unofficlal 
statements on health and social welfare matters. Section 6 enumerates 
the officially oppona committees and reports, while Section, 7 discusses 
careers in h and social welfare. The following sections are concer- 
ned with ( a directory of organisations interested, (iD) statistics and 
tables, and (ili) books, periodicals and films, and the final section includes 
a Who’s o in the two kindred subjects. 


136.7. — 370.7 CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. — EXPERIMENTAL 
PsycHoLoay (B.LE.) 


CLAPAREDE, Edouard. Psycholeglo de enfant et 
d 


pédagegic _ 
Se age Tome I: Le mental, Edition posthume 
refondue, avec une autoblographie de l’auteur. Tome II: Les méthodes. 
Edition posthime refondue, avec une étude de Jean Piaget sur la psy- 
chologie d'Edouard Claparède. Neuchftel et Paris, Delachaux & Niestié 
(eop: 1946). 2 vols. 74% x5ins. 244 p. & 246 p. 11 fig. & 35 flg. (Actua- 
lltés pédagogiques et pi Aaa es.) Each vol. Fr. 5.50. — o has 
fiot read “Child Psychol an Eapen Psychology” by Edouard 
Claparède ? The original study ir French, revised several times by 
Claparéde, was exhausted a few months after the publication of the 
eleventh edition in 1926; it was translated into elght languages and 
became one of the classic works of psychological literature. Ilis compo- 
sed of four parts (Historical Summary, blems, Methods, Mental 
Development), each independent of the others, of which the last two 
in p cular are of interest and value to-day. This consideration has 
prompted Professor Pierre Bovet to omit (he awe first parts in this 
posthumous edition and to publish the Introduction and the fourth 


ie (Mental Development) as Volume JI,-reserving the third part 


-de 


ethods) for Volume II. Those who did not have the pleasure of 
knowing Edouard Claparéde personally will be ecially interested 


- to read his auroplonrany tracing his life from 1873 to 1929 at the 


oe of the boo erre Bovet completes this biographical intro- 
duction by a few pages on “The Last Years of Edouard Claparède”. 
The second volume is preceded by a study by Professor Jean Piaget 
on ‘“‘Edouard Claparéde’s Psychology’. i 


87 G (494) | Yrarnpooxs (B.IE.Y 

L'instruction publique en Suisse. Annuaire 1946. Publié sous les 
Pa er de la Conférence intercantonale des Chefs des Départements 
‘ Instruction publique de la Suisse romande avec l’appul de la Conté- 
dération. 37° année, par Louis Jaccard. Lausanne, Payot, 1946. 9x 
Gins. 190 p. Fr. 5. — The 1946 edition of this annual publication gon- 
tains articles (in French) on the following subjects: Pestalogzian Edu- 
cation, by Mr. Albert Malche; Vaudois Schools and the New World, 
by Mr. G. Chevallaz; The Education of Young Women, and the work 
of Mgr. Quartenoud at the Fribourg Giris’ Second School, by Miss 
L. Dupraz; The Training of Adolescents in Middle Schools, by Mr. J. 


- ments in 
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Grize ; Protection of Nature, an Educational Work, by Abbé I. Marlélan ; 
Individual Work Cards, by Mr. M. Béguin ; Liberty- of Opinion in 
Schools, by Mr. Ed. Blaser. A few ages are devoted to the questions 
discussed ene Conference of the Heads of Public Instruction Depart- 

the French-speaking part of Switzerland at Its June 1946 
mee in Neuch&tel, and by the Congress of the French-speaking 
Educational Society at Delemont, in July. 


371.43 ACTIVITY SCHOOLS (B.LE.) 


GROUPE DES INSTITUTEURS DE L’OFLAG IV D. Les cahiers 
de pédagogio pratiqne de POflag IV D. Paris, S.U.D.E.L. (1946). 9x 
7 ins. 80 p. Ilus. — Fate decided that 600 French primary school 
teachers should have to spend lon ng yea yon of captivity together. To 
fight against disco ement.and me ae and to strengthen and sti- 
mulate each other during their time trial, they succeeded in forming 
a genuine educational institute where each one could Improve his intel- 
lectual and educational studies. Through the initiative of one of them, 
Mr. Paul Rivet, a teacher in the Ain Bote notebooks on practi- 
cal pedagogy were circulated in the cam ve eu information 
on very varied methods and school acti a e present publication 
reproduces the first of these notebooks on techniques of the new educa- 
tion. Written almost entirely by Mr. Rivet, it deals with the acquist- 
tion of language, the team system, school records, the school printing 
press, school magazines, in erschool co ondence and exchanges, 
and several other activities appealing to the initiative of the puplLs. 


371.16 (44) STATUS AND ROLE OF TRACHERS (B.LE.) 


MICHARD, H. & GLOSSINDE, A. Condition, ot mission de Pins- 
tituteur. (Paris), Aubier, Editions Montaigne (cop. 1945). 7%x4% 
ins. 224 p. — Written in 1989, but refused by the censor, this book 
was only published in 1946. The authors, both of whom are in perma- 

nent contact with rural teachers, seek to give the political and soctal 
physionomy of the teacher full scope, stressing in particular the frequent 
conflicts between the school and the Church. In the second part they 
deal with the teacher in his village and the reactions of the peasant 
community. Finally they discuss the teacher in the wider district 
community of teachers. 


379.75 (44) SECULARISM (B.I.E.) 


CHATREITX, Henri. An dela du lakisme ou la par scolaire. 
Paris, Editions du Seuil (cop. 1946). 7% x434 Ins. 172 p. F Collections 
“Esprit” .) — The problem of educational reform is one of the most 
burning questions in France at the present time. It involves political, 
potonop cal and religious interests diametrically opposed. As impar- 

ally as possible the author endeavours to portray the rains p 
school in its true E, to show its 5 cance in the country’s 
social, political and ideological context, and then to indicate the 
of an enlightened and revived secular education. 


370.47. — 370.8 SocioLoay. — RATIONALISATION OF 
EpucaTIon (B.LE.) 


SESMAT, Hubert. L'éducation moderne. Cycle général des ie 
ee rationnels d'éducation. Paris, Librairie du Gert (1846). 10x 
%ins. 266 p. (Etudes de Sociologie constructive.) Fr. franç. 280. — 
This treatise considers education from the point of view of the needs 
of soclety, taking as its basis the fact that every citizen is both a consu- 
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mer and a professional as regards his social functions, that is to say that, 
on the one hand, he consumes what others have poner and yet, at 
the same time, he exercises a professional activity which enables 

in his turn to produce within a ted field. Thus the function of edu- 
cation should be to prepare him for both capaolties, 


371.42 (44) SCHOOL RerorM (B.I.E.) 


ua PIOBETTA, J.-B. Education nationale et instruction ir: bi 

Paris, Bailliére, 1944. 71444 ins. rae (Collection de l Information 

1 edepouldne) — Many people are not satisfied with the present educa- 
tional system. Numerous, therefore, are the plans for reform. Takin 
its stand on the immense need of France for citizens of moral an 
intellectual standing, this book discusses the conditions which should be 
fulfilled by Oey E and university education so that the 
instruction given 8 be co-ordinated and erentiated according to 
the need of the various liberal careers. 


87 D. — 371.42 BIBLIOGRAPHIES. — SCHOOL REFoRAL 
(B.LE.) 


MINISTÈRE DE L'ÉDUCATION NATIONALE.  Edueation 
nouvelle. Bibliographie succinte constituée d’après les ouvrages et pério- 
diques en lecture au Musée Pédagogique. Extrait du Bulletin Offictel 
du Ministére de PEducation Nationale, Nos. 2, 3 et 4, 1946. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1946. 93x6 ins. 16 p. — This bibliography 
of works written or translated into French and dealing with new educa- 
‘tion methods has been published on behalf of the Centre for Educatio- 
-hal Documentation attached to the Educational Museum in Paris. 


373.2 PROBLEMS OF GENERAL CULTURE (B.LE.) 


MONTIER, Edward. Les jounes devant [Phumanisme 
Causerles en ags. Paris, Spes (1 ve 734x43, Ins. 226 p. — In a 
lively and vivid style the author addresses adolescents on his views 
of humanism as a pline tending to exercise the human spirit and 
to develop all branches of its activity. He reviews the various forms 
of humanism (classic, technical, scientific, sportive, etc.), and arrives 
at its highest form, int humanism, making man much more human 
in every way. His idea is that this integral humanism can only be at- 
tained through Christian humanism. 


335.9. — 377.82 CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITIES. — EDUCATION 
ENcouRAGING MutruaL Herr (B.I.E.) 


COMMUNAUTÉ DE TRAVAIL MARCEL BARBU, Des hommes 
Hkree. Valence, Numéro Spécial du “Lien” (cop. 1945). 814x53 ins. 
98 p. Fr. franç. 55. — Here is an interesting summary of community 
life as lived in the Marcel Barbu Work Community, founded in May 1941 
at Valence, which ups together in more or less equal proportions 
materlalists, hum , Catholics and Protestants, men, women and 
children. Li exclusively from the work of its members, it loits 
a watch case factory and an agricul estate, both very bad] ected 
by the German occupation. Manual work of 40 hours per week li supple- 
mented by theoretical study circles for 8 hours per week. M ers 
are paid not only for their vocational activity but also for the tasks 
they assume in the social and domestic Hne (wives of the workers), ` 


¥ 
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158.1. — 377.94 l POLYTECHNICS. — VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(B.LE.) 


WAUTRICHE, Dr. P. Introduction à la pesychotechnique. Préface 
de Robert Caussin. Bruxelles, Editions l'Avenir. n.d. 8% x6 ins. 
248 p. Bibliogr. — Questions of vocational puue selection, appren- 
ticeship, engaging workmen, industrial accidents and hygiene are re- 
viewed in the light of the most recent data of such sciences as biology, 
physiology and pathology. Chapters on the cléments of statistics neces- 
sary for the psychotechniclan, and on-the psychology of man at work 
ao lete this important work for all interested In adapting man to 

8 de. 


371.42 New Sysrsus (B.LE.) 


LIGUE INTERNATIONALE POUR L’EDUCATION NOU- 
VELLE. SECTION BELGE. Document No. 1. Document No. 2. 
Uccle-Bruxelles, 1945, 1946. 2 vols. 8Yx5% ins. 36 p., 62 p. — The 
Be section of the New Education Fellowship has unde en the 
ublication of lectures dealing with varied educational subjects. The 
two “Documents” to be published contain articles on the pein 
subjects: The Principles of the New Education; The School opene 
to e; School Discipline; Preparation for Life; Psycho-pedagogy 
of the New Education ; Social Training of the Child by the New Edu- 
cation; Pedotechniques; New Education and Primary Schools; How 
to establish a New School. 


37 A (4359) EDUCATION IN LuxEeasBuRG (B.LE.) 


BRAUNSHAUSEN, N. ~ Lrorganisation de l'Education Nationale» 
Bureau d’Etudes économiques, politiques et sociales du Journal d’Esch, 
février 1946. 9xGY ins. 56 p. vale, problèmes des temps nouveaux II.) 
Fr. Luxemburg. 10. — A plan for the adaptation of modern principles 
of education to the Luxemburg school system of which the present 
situation is described in detall. 


371.912 (71) DEAF CHILDREN (B.1L.E.) 


DOMINIQUE, Frère. Les enfants déficients de Veule et leur déve- 
loppement mental et social. Montréal, Institut pédagogique Saint- 
Georges, 1946. 9x6 ins. 68 p. (Bulletin de l'Institut Pédagogique 
Saint-Georges, No. 9.) 75 cents. -- The most recent publication on 
experimental child psychology of the St. George Educational Institute 
of the Montreal University contains the results of research carried out 
with more than six hundred hard-of-hearing children who passed before 
Brother Dominique’s audiometre. Comparing the results obtained b 
these children at school and in Intelligence and personality tests wl 
those of a group of normal children attending the same classes, the author 
finds that there is a slight intellectual inferiority among the hard-of- 
hearing children. As about 10% of the school children are affected by 
deafness of a more or less serious nature, it is necessary to makc provision 
for To classes for them. The preceding Buletin (No. 8) dealt with 
the inteligence of spatial relations and aptitude for mathematics and 
science, based on work undertaken with a thousand young French 
Canadians. It will be interesting to compare the results of this inquiry 
with those obtained In Europe by the same methods. 


37 G (494) YEARBOOKS (B.LE.) 


Archiy für das echweixerische Unterrichtsweeen. 32..Jahrgang 1046. 
Mit Unterstützung des Bundes herausgegeben von der Konferenz 
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der kantonalen Erziehungsdirektoren. Redaktton: Dr. E.L. BAKHLER, 
Aarau, Frauenfeld, Huber ee 9%x6% ins. IV-172 p. Fr. 8 — 

well documented yearbook contains a number of outstanding 
articles. Professor Weber writes on Pestalozzi, Mr. L. Meylan on the 
Constants of the Culture School (this is the only article in French), and 
Mr. J. Miller on Swiss Kindergarten. A rey of Swiss‘educational 
literature in 1945 precedes a thorough stu on school buildings in 
Switzerland from 1925 to 1945, supplemented by numerous photographs 
and statistics. The third part d with teachers’ salaries in-the 22 can- 
fone rales to the same question and to cantonal education in 
gene 


372.223. — 375.99 i SENIOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — CENTRES 
‘oF INTEREST (B.LE.) 
STIEGER, Karl & WEBER, Leo., Zur Theorie und Praxis des. 
AbechIussklassenunterrishtes. Heft 3, Rérschach,  Lehrerseminar, n.d. 
1134x814 ins. 126 p. roneogr. — Here 1s the third and last work- 
* book tten by the staff of the Normal School at Rorschach on the . 
teaching in the two upper classes of tic pamar school (see our Bulletin 
No. 69.) After a study by Mr. Leo Weber on the.psychology of the 
child of school leaving age, Mesia. Oscar Hess and Karl Stieger continue 
their practical account of the “block” system of teaching being tested 
in the Rorschach Normal School by showing its application to the study 
of economic geography. 


377.04 (494) ~ - VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.LE.) 

HUG, J.W. oe und: Berufsberatung. Kritik und Vorschlage. 
Bern, Kantonales Lehrlingsamt, 1946. 84%x6 Ins. 40 p. — Intended 
to help vocational “guilders”, this pamphiet expresses the opinion of 
- young apprentices in the canton of e on the value of the guidance 
examination and of the advice given them-when choosing a trade. A 
questionnaire sent to them in 1940 resulted in as many as 4245 replies 


belng received. ns 
136.8: SocraL Paycuo.oey (B.I.E.) 


WILDE, Harry. Ene era Sir aus dem 
Lagerleben. Probleme der sozialen Na egsarbeit. Zurich, Europa 


Me (Ope) 844x6 ihs. 84 p. jederaufbau und Erxieh 
Bd. 3.) — Mustrated by examples from life, this concrete and practi 
study discusses the different problems my: a the community 
lfe of an internment camp. The author, himself interned for a long time, 
is not content to analyse the negative factors, he also gives wise advice 
on He organisation of leisure, the training of leaders and the sexual 
problem. 


37 F. — 373.1 (494) i EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. — 
i SECONDARY SCHOOLS (B.I.E.) 


Gymmassum Helveticaom. Zeitschrift fur die seen Mittel- 
schule. Revue de l'enseignement secondaire suisse. Vol. I. No. L 
Aarau, SauerlAnder, 1947. 9x6 ins. 48 p. — The Swiss Society of 
Secondary School Teachers issued the first number of a new quarterly. 
review in February of this year.. Its columns are open to all who can 
contribute thelr share to the general questions con the secondary 
school. Two articles in this issue are worthy of note, one entitled 
‘“‘Mutlersprachliche Bildung’. and the other “Le fran¢als, commencement 
ef fin des études”. The second part of the review consists of notes on the 
socicty and section reports. 


— 
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375.05. — 372.22 (45) CURRICULA. — PRIMARY BLE} 
POLIZZI, Carlo. Esame de po ministeriali le scuole 
elementari. Catania, Terzo (1946). i ins. 104 p. 130. — 


schools on 24th May 1945 demonstrates the spirit which has ired 
their general outline and the principles guiding the teaching of the 
various subjects. As the school has an important rôle to fill in the renals- 
sance of the national life, the curricula have been drawn up so as to 
contribute ‘to the development of the free citizen, fully conscious of 
himself and of the community in which he dwells. Fraternity, the will 
to work and loyalty in the service of the country are the three dominant 
qualities that the school seeks to inculcate in its pupils. : 


This commen on the new curricula adopted for Italian eed 


371.43 ACTIVITY Scuoors (B.1.E.) 


ZAMBALDI, Ida. La scuola attiva e il metodo d'insegnamento. 
Firenze, Sansoni (1946). 814 x 53⁄4 ins. 322 p. Lire 320. — Being both 
historical! and didactic, this work offers a rich synthesis of the activity 
school movement and of its realisations. In the first part, the author 
reviews the fundamental principles of the activity school as well as its 
Pay an OR and pedagogical characteristics. She e to the 
chief pioneers and compares their varlous conceptions. en she tournes 
on the different methods regarded as active particularly those brin 
fresh ideas to the teaching of arithmetic, reading, composition and draw- 
ing. She makes a final plea for schools to adopt activity methods but 
emphasises that the personality of the teacher matters more than any- 


thing else. c. 


371.88. — 371.43 (45) ACTIVE METHODS. — ACTIVITY 
ScHoo.s (B.LE.) 


MAZZEO, Arturo. Per una scuola viva. Fogletti didattici di 
attuazione e di guida. Torino, Paravia (1946). 8x5% ins. 202 p. 
Lire 200. — The author does not claim to be an innovator, he mer T 
seeks to guide teachers by gi technical advice. He denounces 
static systems in favour of supple teaching adapted to the conditions 
of child life and capable of developing in the child the power to work 
by himself. 


371.42. — 871.38 7 ScuooL REFORM., — ACTIVE 
MerTtHODs (B.LE.) 
GABRIELLI, Giorgio. La scuola di domani. etti e sviluppi 


della riforma didattica. Torino, Paravia (1946). 8x53 ins. 170 p. 
Lire 200. — The author, convinced of the necessity for educational 
reform, here traces the road to be followed to avoid perpetuating in 
the future the schools of the past. He blames school legislation and 
teachers and invites the latter to keep themselves fully up to date in 
order to be able to adapt their methods to the needs of the time and to 
prepare their pupils for the life awaiting them. 


379.4 (45) RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND STATE (B.LE.) 


FOSSATI, Dante. La senola Hbera. (Brescia), “La Scuola” (1946). 
83 x6 ins. 108 p. Lire 60. — This booklet is written In defence of the 
private school. The author belfeves that parents should have the right 
to ‘choose between the public school ae the private school. Never- 
theless the private school should have the same educational and mate- 


” 
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rial advantages as the State school but be free from control. After descri- 
bing the existing or roposed systems in certain countries (Spain, 
Brazil, France), . Fossati reviews the various measures en in 
Italy since the XIXth C. with regard to private schools. 


371.862 (45) i CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (B.L.E.) 


-BITELLI, Giovanni. Piccola a alle conoecenxa della lette- 
ratura infantile. Torino, Paravia (isai 8x5% ins. 1AP Lire 200. — 
This little guide aims to give elementary teachers useful information 

arding the constitution of a school library, citing as examples several 
well-known books of various countries and epochs. The cholce of books 
for a school lib should be determined by the needs and psychology 
‘of the child and by the formative value of the reading. e author 
defines the characteristics of children’s literature and distinguishes 
blade kinds. In closing, he gives advice of a technical order to teacher- 


371.93. — 371.94 (46) MoraL DEFICIENCY. — SOCIAL 
Drriciency (B.I.E.) 


PIQUER Y JOVER, José J. El nino abandonado y delincuente. 
Consideración. ctiológica y estadística sobre algunas falles del juicio 
moral en la conducta del nifo espafiol de postguerra. Madrid, Consejo 
superior de Investigaciones cientificas, 1948. 10x7 Ins. XX VI-455 p. 
Biblio . Illus. (Consejo superior de Investigaciones cientificas, - 
tuto ‘San José de Calasanz” de Pedagogia, Serie A. Núm. 7.) — This 
important volume is devoted to the study of moral deficlencies observed 
«n the conduct of Spanish children after the war. In his introduction 
the author describes the methods of observation and experimentation 
and the number of children, divided into different categories, that he 
was able to examine, In the second part of his work he studies the various 
causes of such deftclencies: absence of moral training in the public 
schools, poor social environment or heredity, effects of the revolution 
and the war such as changes of environment and life In refugee or con- 
centration camps. Finally he discusses the psychology of the mentality 
of deserted and delinquent children in the post-war period and the 
moral questions attached to it. 


371.38. — 370.7 (82) AcTIVE METHODS. —~ EXPERIMENTAL 
ts ScHoors (B.LE.) 


COSSETTINI, Olga. La esencla viva. Prólogo de Francisco Romero. 
2a Ed. Buenos Aires, Losada (cop. 1945). 73%, x ins. 194 p. (La Escuela 
activa, 10.) $3.50. — As headmistress of the Dr. Gabriel Carrasco 
experimental school at Alberdi, near Rosarto, the author of this little 
volume tells of the interesting educational experiments that she has been 
able to make by linking her teaching directly with life. In all the school 
activities the scholars remain in close contact with the outside world 
which they also discover directly through excursions and visits. This 
school pe children for thelr future social lfe by itself partici- 
pating e life of the country. 


371.43 ` DecnoLty Mrgruop (B.LE.) 


BALLESTEROS, Antonio. El método Decroly. Buenos Aires, 
Losada (cop. 1945). 7% x5 ins. 124 p. Bibliogr. (La Nueva Educa- 
ción, 4.) $2. — The author makes no ¢laim to add another exhaustive 
study of Dr. Decroly’s work to the list of those already published. 
He merely wishes to expose the fundamental ideas and the educational 
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principles on which the Decroly method is based and to show how its 
educative characteristics, such as teac through centres of interests, 
reading by the ideo-visual method and the use of educational games, 
can be practically applied in the classroom. 


378 (82) HigHER EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 
GONZALES, Julo V. La Universidad. Teoria acción de la 
reforma. Buenos "Altres, Editorial Claridad (cop. 1945). 3 x6 ins. 360 
$ 3. — The reform of the university in the Argentine dates from 1918, 
the year of the students’ revolt against an institution which seemed to 
them to be antiquated and aaa The history of this “‘Cordoba 
revolution” and of its different phases culminating in the triumph 
ie the students is retraced in the part of this volume. The second 
ves the text of various lectures i the students on the importance 
Pia the influence of the university reform. The third part attacks the 
legislative and constitutional aspect of the university problem, and 
gives the text of the draft organic law for the new university. 


378. — 37 B HIGHER EDUCATION. — HISTORY or 
EDUCATION ae LE.) 
MORENO Y GARCIA, Roberto. Desarollo orientaciones la 


educación or. México, Ediclones de la Secretaria de Educación 
pública, 1945. 9 x68634 ins. 476 p. (Serle Ciencia y Técnica de la Educa- 
clón, 2.) — Fo part of a series of works intended speclally for the 


eneral and scientific training of teachers, this volume presents a vast 
orical study of the development of ‘institutions and centres for 
higher education from ancient times until the present day. In the last 
chapter the author touches upon the structure and the actual aims of 
higher education which are of pen importance for the future of the 
world and the improvement of human conditions. 


375.81. — 375.82 ETHIcs. -—— Crvic alae a (B.I. i 
VERBRUGGE, Geo. Zodelijko on Startsburgeriij Spring 
i nt) Handleiding voor de Leerkrachten, n.d. 94%x7 ote ine 2 p. — 
e author, a school inspector in the town of Ghent, has succeeded 
in drawing up a syllabus of moral and civic instruction for each of the 
eight classes in the oe geet ne school. The gen ae aa of the course 
embodies the follo self-education, altruistic education, 
national education, ee education, social education. A saries 
of maxims, storles, and games complete the syllabus for each class. 


374.7 Fox Hien ScuHoo rs (B.1.E.) 

VRIES REILINGH, H.D. de. De Volkshoogeschool. Een socio- 
grafische studle van haar ontwikkelingsgang in verschillende landen 
en haar mogelijke beteekenis voor de Nederlandsche volksgemeenschap. 
3° Ed. Groningen, Wolters, 1946. 914«6% Ins. 508 p. FI. 12.50. — 
This soclographical study, written to stimulate the development of 
higher education among adults in Holland, also has an international 
bearing since it describes the folk high school movement in several 
countries. Denmark is given first place on account of the insp TEPON 
work of Grundtvig. en come Norway, Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland and finally Holland. The. part is descriptive and the 
second comparative and analytical. The author examines the aims attri- 
buted to the folk high school, the conditions which, according to the 
countries concerned, effect its development and its possibilities. He 
insists on the necessity of giving the movement a concrete form in his 
country, onding to the needs of the Dutch people and contributing 
to ralse the level of society. 
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- 372.4 — 372.5. — 372.6 (498) Reapmna. — WRITING. — 
' ' ARITHMETIC (B.LE.} 


BICIULESCU, Marin si BICIULESCU, Constanta. Metoda globală 

fm grading de copii gi scoala primara (scris- oitit si socotit). Cercetări, 
erlente, tndrumări, Bucuresti, Scoala gi Familia de Mâine, 1946. 
79, x5 ins. 168 p. — The au ors seek to show the advantages of the 
sentence- method in the rae of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
They were the first to adopt the Decroly. sched with Roumanian 
upils, having used it in their infants and p classes since 1934, 
hele book te divided into three. partes history ol cue classical methodi 
of teaching ; research and -personal experiments since the introduction 
of the sentence method; practical advice and directives for those 
wishing to ap pply this method. Three textbooks on learning to read 
easily, to. read correctly and to calculate easily accompahy the book. 


Other Publications Received 


371.80 (73) Dipactic Princes (B.LE.) 

Portfelie fer Intermediate Teachers. Prepared by 1944-46 Middle 
School Committee. Washington, D.C., Association for Childhood 
Education, 1947. 8% x6% ins, 12 leaflets. 50 cents. 


-a71 94 SOAL ee ee (B.L.E. ) 
GURVIC, sees Quelques problaance do l'enfance abandonnée. Te nA 

sur le travall du Fichier Central d de l'Enfance, annexé à la Direction 

trale de l’Union O.S.E. (Genéve, Editions 0.S.E., 1946). 9 x 6 ins.-38 p. 

7 
377.255. — 374 SEXUAL EDUCATION. — ADULT EDUCATION 
= (B.1.E.) 

ART , André. bars Etude biopsychologique. Paris, Susse. 

(cop. 1946). x5 1 ins. 254 p 


; 


$75.15 INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGES CB. LE.) 


BERGER, Ric. La on d'une langue. universelle. Chapelle 
cae Institute Occidental; Paris, Occidental- Buro, 1946. 8 AT 
8. 


875.182 = Enausn (B.LE.) 


PASQUIER, A. oy, ee a Phrases and Irregular Verbs and 
French, German, Italan Bulle, Editions du Comté, 1946. 
7x43% tns. 200 p. 


370.2 p METHODS FOR THE STUDY oF EDUCATION (B.LE.) 

BASSI, Angel C. . Principios de metodologia Nociones de 
lógica científica y Pap ETA 2a Ed. Buenos es, Claridad (1945). 
8x6 ins. 320 p. IHus. ' $5. l 


M. ACTIVITY OF THE BUREAU 


—_ 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
Twelfth Meeting of the Council 


This meeting was held at the International Bureau of Education 
on Friday, 31st January 1947, under the chairmanship of Messrs. Picot 
and Abraham. 


NOMINATION OF THE COUNCIL’S “EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The President proposed that the following should be asked to 
serye as executive officers of the Council: President: Mr. Abraham, 
the delegate of France; Vice-Presidents: Mr. Ferretti, delegate of 
ght Mr. Radziwanowski, delegate of Poland, and Mr. Fahmy, delegate 


gypt. 


C. 109. — REPORT or THE PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


— 


The Council 


Takes note of the report of the President of the Executive 
Committee ; 

Expresses its thanks to the Direction and to the members of the 
Secretariat for their activity during the year 1946. 


C. 110. —- BUDGET FoR THE Yran 1947 


The Counci, 


In conformity with the powers conferred on it by Article 9 of’the 
Statutes, approves the budget estimates submitted to it; 

Thanks the Member Governments and particularly the Swiss 
Federal Councll for the help so kindly given to the International Bureau 
of Education ; 

Authorises the Secretarlat to continue negotiations relative.to the 
peer of subscriptions overdue and, in agreement with the Swiss 

‘ederal Council, to consider what facilities could be ted to the 
Bureau with a view to the transfer of monies represen the contri- 
butions of the member countries of the Bureau. 


C. 114. — STAFF 


The Counci, © 


On the pfopdsal of the Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, 
Appoints Miss Rachel CE Chief of the Information Section ; 
5 Appoints Miss Alice Ka acilan as a Secretary-Typist of the 
ureau, 
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C. 112. — AGREEMENT WITH THE Swiss FEDERAL COUNCIL CONCERNING 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The Council 


Approves the AER concluded with.the Swiss Federal Council 

concerning the L Status of the International Bureau of Education ; 

the Swiss Federal Council, and PN the Federal 

Political Department, the State Council of the hee c and Canton 

of Geneva and the Administrative Council of the City of Geneva, for 

thig fresh proof of interest shown in the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation ; 

Expresses the hope that the Swiss Federal Council will be willing ` 
to facilitate the tel hic and telephonic communications of the 
Bureau by according it the right to priority in this fleld reserved for 
State communications. 


C. 113. — DRAFT PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH UNESCO 


The Council 


Takes note of the report of the negotiations which took place in 
Paris on 11th and 12th November 1946 and which have led to the esta- 
blishment of a draft a ls er agreement between the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the International 
Bureau of Education ; 
. Approves both this draft ement and the amendments which 
were Introduced by the Gen Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Sclentific and Cultural Organisation ; 

oo Appoints the following to represent the International Bureau of 
Education òn the Joint Committee Poo for in Article 1 of the 
eement: Mr. Daniel Seerétan (Switzerland), Mr. Jullen Kuypers 
ig and Mr. Marcel Abraham (France) ; 
s satisfied with the efficient co-operation already established 
in different flelds between the two Institutions ; 

Hopes that the experience contemplated for the year 1947 will 
prove very useful and will facilitate the conclusion of a definitive 
agreement which, while giving satisfaction to both parties, will contri- 
pute in a positive manner to international collaboration in the field 
of education. 


-æ 


C. 114. — APPOINTMENT OF A PERMANENT COMMISSION 
OF CO-ORDINATION AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The Council, 


Considering that the problems of co-ordination with‘ other inter- 
national institutions are particularly Important at the present time, 

Considering that the International Bureau of Educational must 
constantly regulate numerous questions dealing with external rela- 
tions ; 

Appoints a Commission of Co-ordination and External Relations ; 

Invites the Commission to elect its president, vice-president and 
secretary. i 


C. 115. — TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PuBLIC EDUGATION  - , 
Considering that Article V of the Provisional ent conclu- . 


ded between the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organisation and the International Bureau of Education makes provi- 
sion for the Xth International Conference on Public Education to be 
convened in 1947 conjointly by the International Bureau of Education 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation, should the latter se desire, 

That this Xth International Conference on Public Education is 
to be held in Geneva and that the agenda is to be settled by the Joint 
Committee, 

That this agenda is to include the reports of the educational move- 
ments in the erent countries during the year 1946, two questions 
chosen from the inquirles undertaken by the International Bureau 
of Education, and any other item suggested by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 

The Council, 

Expresses the hope that the Joint Committee wil settle the T 
tion of the convening and the organisation of the Xth International 
Conference on Public Education as soon as possible so that it may be 
convened for July 1947 ; 

Suggests that the convocations for the Xth Conference should 
be sent out by the Swiss Federal Council, as on previous occasions, 
and that the Conference should be organised con ceria by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the 
International Bureau of Education. 


C. 116. — PUBLICATION oF THE “ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL 
DE L’EDUCATION ET DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT 1946”? AND OTHER VOLUMES 
The Council. 


Notes that the “Annuaire international de l'Education et de l'En- 
pE ES 1946”, containing the reports of post-war school reforms 
and of educational movements presented to the IXth International 
Conference on Public Education, has been published in the collection 
of publications of the International Bureau of Education ; 

Expresses satisfaction that it has been possible to issue English 
translations of the general summary of the reports on “Equality of 
r a for Secondary Education” and on “The Teaching of 

ygiene in Primary and Secondary Schools” in the same collection. 


C. 117. —- STATE OF CURRENT INQUIRIES 


The Council 


Approves the report on the study of the inquiries concerning the 
organisation of physical education in secondary schools and gratuity 
of school supplies ; 

Thanks the Ministries for having forwarded the replies which they 
were unable to send during the war, or for having brought up to date 
the material already sent ; 

Hopes that all the information can be collected in ample time for 
these questions to be included in the agenda of the Xth International 
Conference on Public Education. 


C. 118. —- INQUIRY ON THE TRACHING OF WRITING 


The Council 


Requests the Director to undertake an inquiry on the teaching 
of writing ; i 
Approves the draft questionnaire submitted to it. — 
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ys 


C. 119. — INQUIRY on INITIATION TO MATHEMATICS 
The Council 
Requests the Director to undertake an , inquiry on initiation to * 
mathematics. 
C. 120. — INQUIRY on SCHOOL PsycHonodists 
The Council 


, Requests the ee to-undertake an inquiry on school psycho- 
‘Approves the draft questionnaire submitted to It. 


lo 


C. 121. — POLISH PERRA 


R Council 


gs the report concerning the issue of fires Polish stamps 
and a biock of three intended to commemorate the establishment and 
the activity of the Polish Education Commission, as a part`of the col- 
‘lection of stamps of the Internatiohal Bureau of Education ; 


Thanks the Mini of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones and the - 


Ministry of National Education in Warsaw for this issue. 


/ 
C. 122,°— PERMANENT eect OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
The Council, 


= Considering that Article VII of the adioa eement with 
the United Nations Educational, Sclentlfic and Cult Organisation 
a for collaboration concerning the Exhibition of: Public Instruc- 


Is gratified at being able to exhibit, within the framework of the 
. Permanent Exhibition of the Bureau, the material which figured in 
the International Exhibition of Education, organised by be at 
the time of its first Conference ; 

Thanks the Director of the United Nations: Educational, “Sclentific 
and Cultural Organisation for. facilitating the exhibition of this material 


in Geneva. | T ‘ 


RESEARCH DIVISION = > -~ 
School Organisation and Legislation Section. | 


“The analysis of the’ r es g se Education in eager 
Schools and on paren eae upplies is proceeding apace wit 
a view to the forth g publleation ot of these two reports. 


INFORMATION DININ 
. Documentation and Information : 
Letters. — Letters received : October, 310; November 291°; 


Desenber 293 ; total, 804. Letters despatched : October, 545; Naa 7 


ber, 442; December, "A435 : total, 1422. 


Books received for the library and-for the children’s “Uterature 
collection during the fourth quarter_of 1946: 622. 


LJ 
we 3. 
n` 
` 
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SUPPLEMENT TO BULLETIN N° 82? 
(Ist Quarter 194?) 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
GENEVA 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE 


In order to facilitate the card index classification of these book reviews by 
educational libraries and educators, we are each with a dectmal number 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accordance the “Plan de Classification 
de la documentation pédagogique pour l’usage courant”, used by the Bureau. 


343.9. — 371.93 (42) CRIMINOLOGY. — YOUNG 
DELINQUENTS (B.I.E.) 

Penal Reform in England. Introducto Per 8 on some ects of 

En criminal poll London, Ma 1946. 2nd Ed. Revised 
& Enlarged. 84, x 5% ins. 192 p. Appendix Index. (English Studies 


in Crimioal Sclence, Vol I.) 128.6d. —— This volume—the first of the 
series of English Studies in Criminal Science promoted by the De vb 
ment of Criminal Science, Faculty of Law, University of Cambri 

covers the whole administration of criminal justice in England ay: 
and discusses many of the reforms already achieved. Five chapters, or 
more than a third of the volume, are devoted to the several aspects of 
juvenile delinquency. Written by jurists,: magistrates, managers of 


anpa ven Schools and other ts, the essays are very instructive, 


give a good general picture of the present situation as well as indi- 
vidual views. Two chapters deal with the jurisdiction of Juvenile courts 
and the treatment of ers henge ere children (8-14 years) and 
young persons (14-17 years) force at the present time in England. 
urt procedure and Interpretation, which often vary considerably, 
and the laws relative to juvenile delinquency are studied in de 
The Sa 00 yeu Approved Schools and the Borstal System are 


also y exp 


343.9. — 301 CRIMINOLOGY. — SocroLoaY (B.LE.) 


MANNHEIM, Hermann. Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruc- 
tion. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. (1946). 9x 
54% ins. x & 290 p. Selected Reading Lists. Index. (international 
Library of ea Social Reconstruction.) 15s. This book 
by Dr. H. Mannh Lecturer in Criminology in the University of 
London, although not dealing directly with education, is of value to any 
forward-looking educationist, as the author treats his subject in an edu- 
cational spirit: “it 1s”, he writes, ‘‘one of the most Important functions 
of Criminal Justice to play some part in the great task of Education 
for Citizenship’. Hence, this volume most a a riately finds its place 
in the serles of sociological works, directed e late Professor Karl 
Mannheim. In Part I the author considers the existing criminal law 
in Great Britain in connection with the present crisis in values, always 
comparing it with that of other civilised countries. The immense amount 
of materlal brought ay grea is so clearly ordered that the ordinary 
non-specialised reader never confused and cannot help being tho- 
ron y interested. Part II gives the author’s views on the replanning 

al Justice. It is not possible to review this book ade TEE 
k a few lines, but two short quotations will give an idea of its tendencies. 
“The weeding out of obsolete penal laws is not the least useful method 


=.) eE 


of social reconstruction”. And (in connection with the treatment of 
bigamy) “In peace time everything wil ges on the possibility of 
making citizens of a democracy that true Hberty is not necessa- 
rily incompatible with a system of identity cards, designed not only 
eee prevention of crime but for a variety of scientific purposes as 
well. 


370.47, — 371.364 SocioLoaY. — Fams (B.LE.) 


MAYER, J.P. erri of Fim. Studies and Documents. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber (1 i 9x51 ins. spe us. Appendix. 
Bibliogr. Index. 15s. —- Mr. Mayer started his sociological investigation 
of film reactions with unique advantages, as he was able to visit any of 
the Odeon cinemas in Great Britain and also, on many Saturday morn- 
ings, to sit right among the youthful audience, both at the Odeon 
and the Gaumont British Children’s Cinema Clubs. He did not consider 
even the few new films produced specially for children as anything like 
good enough. The dren’s cinema abe he maintains, should be 
supervised by educational authorities and run under the authority of 
communal bodies, and a trained child-psychologist should sit arly 
on any board that selects films shown to children. After the technical 
and financlal facilities were withdrawn, the author continued his study 
as an Independent investigator. Being free of any commercial entan- 
gle ent he proclaims the truth as he sees it, even if unpalatable. 

. Mayer complains that the great majority of contempo social 
sclentists and Pe noes have almost completely n ed the 
cinema, in spite of tts tremendous social implications. His descriptions 
of the reactions of children, adolescents and adults to different types of ™ 
films are illuminating and disturbing, his conclusions and Po 
pe much food for reflection. He believes that the majority of the 

s we seo are a mere drug which undermines our health, physical 
and spiritual, and he gives views on how film appreciation could 
and should be greatly developed, so that the finest type of film should 
appeal to the ordinary cinema goer. In this very readable book Mr. Mayer 
has posi together much valuable material, but he realises that the 
sociology of film has yet to be evolved. 


7. — 377.4 FINE Ants. — ARTISTIC EDUCATION 


(B.LE.) 

THE ARTS ENQUIRY. The Visual Arts. Published on behalf 

of The Arts ag ra by PEP (Political and Economic vie ty Lon- 
don, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1946. 8%x5% 
ins. 184 p. Index. 10s.6d. — Unfortunately this important report, 
Spone Tod by the Dartington Hall Trustees, dos not cover Sco d. 
e Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey has been associated 
with the ea ya The Ministry of Education and the Office of the 
Minister for Reconstruction have agreed to recelve the reports when 
complete (there are to be three more, on Music, Drama and the Factual 
Film, respectively). The real authors of this volume are a group of 
fourteen experts, among them artists, designers, gallery directors, art 
critics, arts school principals, teachers of art and secretaries of art 
associations. As many of these hold official n a it was agreed that 
the group should remain anonymous. The and second drafts were 
criticised and revised by many other experts so that, in all, two hundred 
or more people have helped in the compilation of the reporti No soclety 
can afford to dispense with the humanising influence of the visual arts, 
but in England to-day they are not given the recognition and encour- 
agement they need, nor do the conditions exist in which a great artistic 


ES: ee 


tradition can be formed and continued. ao “Ar ent and Conclu- 


sions” of this report, based on a detailed survey of facts, and concluded 
by definite “Proposals”, will it is hoped be thought deo of public 
and official consideration.” The chapter on “Art in Ge ducation”’ 


should be studied serlously by educationists. 


377.91. — 377.53 (42) MREDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL AID. — 
PsyCHO-ANALYSIS (B.I.E.) 


Child Guidance. A Psycho-Analytic Approach. West Sussex 
Child Guidance Service. London, New Education Fellowship, 1946. 
944x686 Ins. 30 p. (N.E.F. Monograph No. 7). 1s.6d. — e West 
Sussex Child Guidance Clinic, whose methods of work are described 
in this pamphlet, is still very much in its infancy, having been opened 
only in eed 1946. There are, however, essential differences in the 
organisation of this scheme as compared with that of former Child 
Guidance Services, which make some account of its work desirable. 
In the first article, Dr. Kate Friedlander describes the steps leading to 
the setting up of the West Sussex Child Guidance Service and of the 
organisation of the three clinics at Chichester, Horsham and Worthing. 
In the following articles, Miss Lydia Jacobs discusses the educational 
work with mothers of under-fives and, in conjunction with Daphne 
AT answers questions on the type of work in an account of the 

undred cases. Remedial oe is explained by Grace Rawlings, 
while Barbara Shorting deals particularly with some aspects of intel- 
lectual inhibition in girls. 


377.53 PsycHo-aNALysis (B.LE P 


FREUD The Psycho-Analytical Treatment of Children. Lon- 
don, Imago Bublisht Company, 1946. 8%x5% ins. 98 p. Bibliogr. 
10s.6d. — Parts I and II of this book are translated from the German 
by Nancy Procter Creag: They comprise 5 lectures delivered by Anna 

reud in Austria, In 1926 and 1927, and now for the first time made 
available for English readers in England, although an English version 
of Part I was published in the U.S.A. in 1929. Part III is a paper on 
“Indications for Child Analysis” written in English in 1945. The audience 
of the five lectures was composed of practising and prospective analysts, 
accordingly both subject and phraseology are technical. Nevertheless 
the meaning is always clear to anyone who has some knowledge of 
psycho-analysis and understands its vocabulary. If the book is indis- 
ae to child analysts it will be of interest and of use to Po and 
chers because of the insight it gives into the working of the child’s 
mind. They will value particularly the 4th lecture, on “The Analysis 
of Children and their iteal ’, Anna Freud’s method of analysis 
differs from the pe alate aa used In England and attractive 
to quite small dheres strictly to scientific research and 
does not expect quick KN She does not advocate analytical treat- 
ment for all cases of neurosis in children, but gives the warning: ‘Where 
a child’s analysis cannot be organically grafted onto the rest of its life, 
but is intruded like a disturbing foreign body into its other relationships, 
ae TE for the child may be created than can be resolved by 
reatment.” 


370.3 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION (B.IE.) 


FLETCHER, Basil A. Education and Crisis. London, pone 
Has London Press, 1946. 734 x5 ins. 112 p. Index. 48.6d. — This chal- 
ee little book, by the Professor of Education at the University 
ristol, is the third in Educational Issues of To-day, edited by Professor 


rey (gees 


W.R. Niblett, a serles based on a Christian philosophy of life. The author 
applies to some important educational issues the process of dialectical 
t g, by thesis, antithesis and synthesis. He brings this to bear on 
propaganda and education, equality and diversity, the individual and 

e Group, the need for a purpose, the conscious and the unconscious, 
marriage and the home. He expects much of the teacher, one of whose 
tasks ‘‘must be to release the mental energies of both the unconscious 
and the conscious mind”. The teacher “can be a mere purveyor of 
second-hand information or he can be the means of releasing new life”. 
Professor Fletcher believes that the great need of to-day is for mature 
adults ‘‘who see God as the expression of a divine purpose which is 
engaged in the eternal development of pattern from disorder, and spon- 
taneity from what is determined”. He places the highest value on human 
personality. 


375.05. — 375.99 (73) CURRICULA. -—~ CENTRES OF 
INTEREST (B.J.E.) 


STRICKLAND, Ruth G. How to Build a Unh of Work. Washing- 
ton, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1946. 9% x6 Ins. 
48 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 5.) 15 cents. —-1 This pamphlet has been pre- 
pared as a service bulletin to help teachers In dra up thelr pro e 
of work so as to suit the needs of the children in their groups, 7 uni- 
fying and integrating some of the subjects about a central interest. 

e suggestions offered for the building up of units of work are arranged 
for younger children, for middle-grade children and for older boys 
and girls. Hints for adaptations and variations are also given. 


379.95 (73) Buperts (B.1E.), 


COVERT, Timon. Federal Government Fonds for Education 
1944-45 and 1945-46. Washington, D.C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 914 x6 ins. 44 p. (Leaflet No. 77.) 10 cents. — 
Contin the practice begun with the year 1933-34, the United States 
Office of Education has compiled and issued reports showing the annual 
amounts of funds provided by the Federal Government for educational 

urposes. Since 1937 these reports have been arranged to show by 

tates and Territories the amounts allotted for each of the several 
specific purposes. rece Seay report includes an account of the regu- 
larly rec g approp ations for education, emergency funds allotted 
to education, funds allotted by law to certain States and the funds for 
education activities of the Federal Government. 


37 A. — 379.94 (931) NEW ZEALAND. — OFFICIAL 
Reports (B.LE.) 


NEW ZEALAND. Report of the Minister of Education for the 
Year ended 8lst December, 1945. (Wellington, E.V. Paul, Government 
Printer, 1946.) 9% x6 ins. 36 p. is. — In his introduction to this 
report, the er of Education states that 1t covers the tenth year 
of the Government’s administration of education and that it would be 
fitting, therefore, to try to sketch briefly what has happened in educa- 
tion not only in the past year, but also in the past decade. One of the 
most outstanding features is the Government’s policy in school building, 
particularly in the post-war years (the figure for the capital expenditure 
on school buildings from the public works account for the financial year 
ended 31st March, 1946, shows a tremendous Increase). Qualitative 
changes have resulted in much lighter and brighter buildings and the 
introduction of Hibraries, workshops, homecraft rooms and facilities for 
practical work generally. The general report should be read in conjunc- 
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tion with the ene more sl gears reports: Primary and Post- 
Education, 42 Education of Native Children, 12 p.. Child Wel- 


fare, State Care of 1, Special Scheols, and Infant-life Pretcetien, 18 D. ; 
Higher Education, 4 p. 
37 A (42) ` EDUCATION IN ENGLAND (B.LE.) 


DENT, H.C. British Education. London, Published for the Bri- 
tish Council by Longmans Green & Co. (1948). 8% x5% ins. 60 p. 
IHus. (British ife and Thought.) 1s.0d. — To describe “British Edu- 
cation” in a small volume of only 60 pages is no easy task, yet the author 
has succeeded remarkably well in presenting the salient features of the 
educational systems prevailing in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. is essay extends from nursery school education 
at one end of the age range to universities at the other. Eleven yaa 
of well produced photogra Ep make this volume an interesting addition 


to the “British Life and Thought” serles. 
371.291. — 374.7 (42) RuraL SCHOOLS. — COUNTY 
CoLLEGES (B.I.E.) 
DENT, H.C. The Ceuntryman’s London, Published for 


the British Council in Great Britain and Northern Ireland by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., and Overseas (Including Eire) by Longmans Green 
& Co. (1943). 8 Y, x6 ins. 32 p. us. (Britain Advances.) 18.0d. — 
This is an Lea ES y tthege Coll and illustrated booklet describing the 
purpose behind the es in Cambridgeshire and the actual 
working of the four already lished. The full scheme involves 11 
such colleges in regions where it is possible for a number of villages to 
be grouped together as a successful cultural and social unit. 


37 A (85) EDUCATION IN PERU (B.1.E.) 


EBAUGH, Cameron D. Education In Peu. Washington, United 
States Government Printing mE 1946. 914; x6 ins. 92 p. Bibliogr. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 3.) 20 cents. — This report is part of a series of basic 
studies on education in a number of Central and South American coun- 
tries undertaken by the U.S. Office of Education. The survey is based 
on data gathered by the author in the country itself. It includes the 
essential information needed on the history of education in Peru, the 
organisation of elementary, secondary, vocational and higher educa- 
tion, the training of teachers, and the special educational services, 
such as the Culture Brigades. . 


37 A (86) EDUCATION IN CoLomBia (B.I.E.) 


FURBAY, John H. Education in Colombia. Washington, United 
States Government Printi Office, 1946. 9% x6 ins. 112 Bibliogr. 
Illus. (Bulletin 1946, No. 6.) 25 cents. — Education in Colombia as 
shown in this further Bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education on educa- 
tion in South America, has been steadily develop een extending 
with a view to achieving national literacy and advancing national cul- 
ture. Elemen schools have been extended to new areas, government 
secondary schools and vocational schools established and new methods 
for teacher-training introduced to meet modern conditions. 


37 A (728.6) EDUCATION IN Costa Rica (B.LE.) 


FURBAY, John H. Education in Costa-Riea. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 9%, x6 ins. 62 p. Bibliogr. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 4.) 15 cents. — Here is another report on education 
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in a Central American country, prepared for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion under the nsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The educational effort pursued in 
Costa Rica has been considerable, as may be ascertained by the fact, 
indicated in the report, that 97.2 per cent of school-age children are 
now in school, 


373.5 (73) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 


Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. A Report of a Committee 
to Study Postwar Problems in Vocational Education. Washington, 
D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1945. 9%x6 Ins. 
330 p. Appendix. Index. (Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 234. 
General Serles No. 7.) 50 cents. — This comprehensive report, con- 
taining also statistics and papm charts, has been complled 7 2 com- 
mittee appointed by the ted States Office of Education to stud 
problems of vocational education, primarily “of less-than-college grade”. 
A further report on more advanced work is being prepared as a separate 
publication. The present volume is divided into two parts, the first 
of which covers general considerations, while the second deals with 
different branches of vocational education, pertaining to agriculture, 
business, homemaking, industry and guidance. 


373.52. — 371.291 (42) AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. — 
RuRAL ScHOOLS (B.I.E.) 


HILTON, Archer C. and AUDRIC, John E. The School Farm. 
London, Harrap (1946). 8x53, ins. 160 p. Index. Ilus. 838.6d. — 
In view of the ralsing of the school-leaving age, involving as it does the æ 

roblem of providing various types of secondary education suitable 
or all children of post-primary age, this account of an experiment 
made by a County Modern Secondary School in a rural area, with the 
object of linking up the work in the classroom with the agricultural 
pursuits of the nelghbourhood, is worthy of special note. Being a new 
school in new buildings with adjacent land available for experiment, 
the school was able from the start to concentrate on its main purpose 
to provide a better education for children of the age of 11 years and 
has than would have been possible in the six e schools from 
which the children were drawn where the Pe raner was from 5 to 14 
years. How well it succeeded can be judged from this most enlightening 
and detailed account of this practical experiment in general education 
bult around rural sclence and rural handicrafts. 


375.42. — 375.40 History. — SOCIAL STUDIES (B.1.E.) 


McNICOL, Harry. History, Heritage and Environment. The 
Place of Social Studies in Secondary Schools. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1946. 7%, x4% ins. 192 p. Bibliogr. Index. 73.6d. — Mr. Mc- 
Nicol, who ts Head of the History Department in a Grammar School, 
has come to the conclusion that histo as it is generally taught, Is 
not a fit subject for school children. en history is simplified for 
school use, by having those factors and aspects which cannot be appre- 
ciated by a child cut away from it, it loses its value and becomes a 
a Yet, in the ary and post-primary school we ask the 
impossible of the pupils by teaching them masses of facts. The results 
are poor as far as knowledge is concerned and poorer still as regards true 
education. Mr. McNicol sets forth, in the hope of convincing the young 
men and women who will shortly become teachers, a plan for a mini- 
mum training in social studies, which might oup young FE 
secondary schools (either Multilateral, or Grammar, Modern and Techni- 
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cal) and in the Young People’s Colleges of the 1944 Education Act— 
with understanding of and right attitudes to their political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural environment. His approach follows that of Dr. Hap- 
pold, in his well-known book, ‘‘Citizens in the Making’. The ideal 
would be that the social heritage and environment should, under one 
teacher, be treated as a wie study replacing history, economics 
civics, and certain ed lie 0 mng and geography, Mr. McNicol 
shows how an acceptable compromise can be affected in schools where 
this would be impossible, and he outlines the classroom procedure in 
some detail. There fs no doubt that his approach appeals to the pupils. 


375.42 History Tsaacuine (B.LE.) 


SMITH, G.B. Outlines of European History 1789-1989. 5th Ed. 
Revised and enlarged. London, Edward Arnold, 1946. 7% x4% ins. 
406 p. Index. — For this fifth edition Mr. Burrell Smith has completely 
revised his “Outlines of European History” and brought the story down 
to the outbreak of war in 1939. He has endeavoured throughout to 
Be political events, both of a national and an international character, 

elr right perspective in the history of Europe and to show their ae eae 
cussion on world history. By including an account of the immedlate 
re-war situation, the author has been able to stress even more than 
efore the essential unity of the 150 years ander review. As he himself 
states in his preface the period b and ends “with the reactions 
of dictatorshl ainst democracy and of passionate nationalism against 
the older ideal of international co-operation”. (See also Bulletin No. 41.) 


375.41, — 375.82 GEOGRAPHY. — Crvics (B.LE.) 


America and Britain. Three volumes in one. London, Harrap; 
(1946). 9x6% ins. 184 p. with 53 Isotype charts in colour and 97 
photographs. 18s. —- In our Bulletin No. 71 we reviewed the first book 
of a new ‘America and Britain’ serles entitled Only an Ocean Between by 
Lella Secor FLORENCE. The present volume contains not only this 
first book but also the other two volumes: Our Private Lives by the 
same author and Our Two Democracies at Work by K.B. SMELLIE. 
All are under the general editorship of Professor P. Sargant FLORENCE, 
and all are alike in that they present brilliantly contrasts and simila- 
rities between the two nations, aided by numerous well selected photo- 
graphs and Isotype coloured charts. e first section deals with the 
eee ears aspect, climate, natural and human resources, transport, 
conditions of life and work, etc., while the second contrasts family life 
in both countries, domestic habits and customs, work and play and 
other aspects of daily life. To complete the picture the political life 
of Britain and America 1s fascinating depicted in the third section. 


375.82 Crvics (B.L.E.) 


HUBER, Hans. How Switserland is Governed. ‘Translated by 
Mary Hottinger. Zürich, Schweizer Spiegel Verlag, 1946. 7 34 x434 Ins. 
64 p. Fr. 3.50. — In this small booklet the author, a judge at the Supreme 
Federal Court, has succeeded in presenting in a concise and interesting 
manner the federal, cantonal and communal government in Switzer- 
jand, without overburdening his account with too many detalls. The 
result is a very readable and, at the same time, instructive story sult- 
able both for school use and for general reading. 


375.122 (68) BrrinauaLism (B.1.E.) 


MALHERBE, E.G. The Bilingnal Sehool. A Study of Bilingua- 
lism in South Africa. London, Longmans, Green & Co. (1946). 8 Ax 
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5144 ins. 122 p. 5s. — In this book, Mr. Malherbe, who is Director of 
Census and Statistics for the Union of South Africa, summarises and 
makes available in popula! form the results of an enquiry into the 
intellectual and emotional effect of different es of bilingual training 
upon 18,773 South African children. The author pleads for completely 
b al (Afrikaans-English) schools, which would recognise the fact 
that Afrikaners and English are closely associated in dally life and 
would prepare children for this reality. Mr. Malherbe’s research is the 
most comprehensive investigation into Bilingualism ever conducted 
in any country and it is of peculiar interest to the International Bureau 
of Education, as one of the first international conferences organised b 
the Bureau was that on Bilingualism, held at Luxemburg, in 1927. 
The opinion tentatively reached then—that bilingualism is not a handl- 
cap to I , as many people believe, provided that the emotional 
context In which the second see is learnt is not antagonistic—is 
confirmed by the results of the $o African enquiry. 


375.13 MopERN Lanauaass (B.I.E.) 


STOTT, D.H. Language T in the New Education. London, 
University of London Press, 1946. 7%x5 ins. 100 p. Appendices. 
23.6d. — The author, who has intimate knowledge of different types 
of schools—grammar, modern and technical—is thoroughly acquainted 
with the psychology of children of secondary school age, and equally 
conversant with French and German, deals in this sound and practical 
little book with the new conditions created by the raising of the school- 
leaving age, which will give to a far larger number of dren than in 
the past the opportunity of studying a foreign language. His terse an 
sensible remarks on the aim of guage teaching, what standards o 
achlevement are possible, adapting the method of teaching to human 
nature and to the human mind, the educational value of studying a 
language, incentives to doing so, good and bad language habits, the 

sychoiogy of mistakes, the use of phonetic script, teaching children 
ow to memorize, etc., while invaluable for angus e teachers, will 
aiso interest parents and language students. Mr. Stott applies to the 
teaching of guages Pinsent’s conclusion that “We must attempt 
to organize success and to minimize the liability to failure in school 
work of all kinds”. The passage on the choice between French and 
German is as subtle as it is fudicious. 


375.132 EnaLısn TEacHinG (B.I.E.) 


annan Teaching. — A Periodical devoted to the Teaching 
of English as a Foreign Lan e. Vol. I. No. 3. January 1947; No. 4. 
February 1947. London, Published by the British Counci. 8% x5 
ins. 32 p. 6d. -—- This little magazine contains excellent arti aie 
specialists, on every aspect, stic and L E tee of the subject. 
e contents are comprehensive and varied: Text Simplification and 
penne etter Visual Aids in the Teaching of English, the Gramo- 
hone Language Teaching, Vocabul Control and Vocabulary 
ayout, Grammar Notes, Pronunciation Difficulties, Book Reviews 
Correspondence, etc. There fis no doubt that this new periodical will 
very soon become indispensable to teachers of English in all countries, 
especially at advanced stages. The British Councll is to be congratu- 
lated on this new venture. 


375.[132] ENGuisH (B.LE.) 


ROBERTSON, A. Stewart. English Practice for Secondary Schools. 
London & Glasgow, Blackie, 1946. 63x41% ins. 88 p. — Divided 
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into four sections: 1) Composition; 2) Interpretation and Précis 
Writing; 3) Language Study and Grammar (including Vocabulary, 


the History of the age, sody and Figos of Speech); 4) Lite- 
rature, this textbook to provide pe ractice training in all the 
branches of English Language and Literature normally studied in 


secondary schools, includ preparation for the Schoo] Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examinations and other examinations in which these subjects 
largely Pa i only are given for essay themes grouped under 
the hea s of escriptive, narrative, reflective, artistic, historical 
and scientific and letter writing. The passages chosen from the works 
of T pro se authors for practice in interpretation and précis 
writing have becn arranged in chronological order from the 16th C. to 
the present day to serve as a survey of the development of English 
prose style. 


375.[132] Enauisu (B. LE.) 


ROBB, W. Cuthbert. An English Course. 3 vols. London & Glas- 
gow, Blackle, 1944-1946. 7x43% ins. 264, 264 & 248 p. resp. — These 
three volumes together form an English course suitable for pupils from 
the ages of 11 or 12 to about 15 years ; they are complied with the double 
purpose of instilling a love of reading and of giving guidance in writing. 
Among the many and varied passages chosen for reading are a number 
of translations from other languages included to show the international 
aspect of literature. The composition and grammar exercises are based 
on the reading but do not in any way detract from the interest of the 
passages chosen. They are intended as exercises in a td aes and 
good writing. The inclusion of two or three crossword puzzles based 
on the course is a departure from the usual textbook procedure. ő 


375. pi PEREN SAFETY Finst Tsacaine (B.1LE.) 


Guide to Fire Safety for Sehoals. 
eshington, D.C D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1946. 
Nae 32 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 8.) 10 cents. — In view of the 
very serious loss of life and damage to roperty caused by fire each 
hl the United States Office of ddcation has deemed it advisable 
o prepare this curriculum de “with the purpose of giving a bird’s- 
eye view of what can be done to help children of elementary school 
age a proper attitudes, correct information, and some skill in 
preven and controlling fires”. It has been found that adults are not 
easlly educated to the need for action in seelng that fires do not occur, 
but that children of elementary school- A 3 ecially will take respon- 
sibility for che fire hazards at school, ome, and in the commu- 
nity, and for develdping a plan of aeda Eee the importance of 
good training in school. 


375.83. — 375.256 HYGwNE. — PaysroLoay (B.LE.) 


LAMONT, J.C. Health and the Home. A Hygiene and Ph vA 
logy Book for Girls. Leeds, E.J. Arnold. 87 6% ins, 64 P. 

Index. — This is an \ attractively prodnced boomer: @iih numerous 
m al sketches, enting the main ee features that 
all girls should know ctor leaving school and eal Se cUnene matters 
concerning personal hygiene, first-aid and mothercraft 


37 G. — 614 YEARBOOKS. — Pusitic Hearts (B.1.E.) 

HORDER, The Rt. Hon. Lord. Advisory Editor. Health and 
Social Welfare 1947. London, Todd Publishing Company, Ltd., 1947, 
8% x534 ins. 528 p. Index. 25s. — Great care has been taken in com- 
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piling this annual reference book, now in its 3rd edition, ‘to achieve the 
widest information likely to be useful and the highest degree of accu- 
racy’, states the Rt. Hon. Lord Horder in his introduction as advisory 
editor. All its eleven sections have been considerably expanded to 
increase its usefulness. The first section is devoted to special articles 
on different oo bee of health or social welfare by a number of st alge 
and the second to a review of relevant legislation and policy. Section 3 
contains official directorles of the British ministries, departments or 
organisations, the three chief International organisations, and the depart- 
ments in many overseas countries whose work affects these subjects. 
Next follow two important sections containing official and unoificlal 
statements on health and soclal welfare matters. Section 6 enumerates 
the officially e eta committees and reports, while Section 7 discusses 
careers in h and soclal welfare. The following sections are concer- 
ned with (ô a directory of organisations interested, (if) statistics and 
tables, and {ili books, periodi and films, and the final section includes 
a Who’s o in the two kindred subjects. 


136.7. — 870.7 CHILD PsycHoLoay. — EXPERIMENTAL 
PsycnorLoay (B.LE.) 


CLAPAREDE, Edouard. Psychologie do Penfant et 


pédagogic 
sd Sl mea Tome I: Le kina bar mental, Edition posthume 
ondue, avec une autobiographie de l'auteur. Tome II: Les méthodes. 


Edition posthume refondue, avec une étude de Jean Piaget sur la psy- 
chologie d’Edouard Claparède. Neuchâtel et Paris, Delachaux & Niestlé 
(cop. 1946). 2 vols. 74% x5ins. 244 p. & 246 p. 11 fig. & 35 fig. (Actua- 
lités pecuece anes et Pey chologi es.) Each vol. Fr. 5.50. — o has 
not read “Child Psychology an Experimental Psychology” by Edouard 
Claparéde ? The original study tn French, revised sev times by 
Claparéde, was exhausted a few months after the publication of the 
eleventh edition in 1926; it was translated into elght languages and 
became one of the classic works of psychological literature. It is compo- 
sed of four parts (Historical Summary, blems, Methods, Mental 
Eeee , each independent of the others, of which the last two 
in particular are of interest and value to-day. This consideration has 
prompted Professor Plerre Bovet to omit the two first parts in this 
posthumous edition and to publish the Introduction and the fourth 

art (Mental Development) as Volume I, reserving the third part 
(Methods) for Volume JI. Those who did not have the pleasure of 
knowing Edouard Claparéde personally will be vas! interested 
to read his aurea eD Ey tracing his Hfe from 1873 to 1929 at the 
reang of the boo erre Bovet completes this biographical intro- 
duction by a few pages on “The Last Years of Edouard Claparède”. 
The second volume is preceded by a study by Professor Jean Plaget 
on “Edouard Claparède’s Psychology”. 


37 G (494) YEARBOOKS (B.LE.) 


L'instruction publique en Suisse. Annuaire 1946. Publié sous les 
ag ai de la Conférence tntercantonale des Chefs des Départements 
de T Instruction publique de la Suisse romande avec epee e la Confé- 
dération. 37° année, par Louis Jaccard. Lausanne, Payot, 1946. 9x 
6 ins. 190 p. Fr. 5. — The 1946 edition of this annual publication con- 
tains articles (in French) on the following subjects: Pestalozzian Edu- 
cation, by Mr. Albert Malche; Vaudois Schools and the New World, 
by Mr. G..Chevallaz ; The Education of Young Women, and the work 
of Mgr. Quartenoud at the Fribourg Girls’ ee School, by Miss 
L. Dupraz; The Training of Adolescents in Middle Schools, by Mr. J. 
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Grize ; Protection of Nature, an Educational Work, by Abbé I. Marlétan ; 
Individual Work Cards, by Mr. M. Béguin; Liberty of Opinion in 
Schools, by Mr. Ed. Blaser. A few ages are devoted A the questions 
discussed the Conference of the Heads of Public Instruction Depart- 
ments in the French-speaking part of Switzerland at its June 1946 
meeting in Neuchâtel, and by the Congress of the French-speaking 
Educational Society at Delemont, in July. 


371.43 ACTIVITY ScHoo.s (B.1E.) 
GROUPE DES INSTITUTEURS DE L’OFLAG IV D. Les cahiers 
do péd pratique de POflag IV D. Paris, S.U.D.E.L. (1946). 9x 


7 ins. 80 p. Mus. — Fate decided that 600 French primary school 
teachers should have to spend Te years of captivity together. To 
fight agalnst disco emeni and and to strengthen and stil- 
mulate each other during their time o tral they succeeded in forming 
a genuine educational institute where each one could improve his intel- 
lectual and educational studies. Through the initiative of one of them, 
Mr. Paul Rivet, a teacher in the Ain department, notebooks on practi- 
cal pedagogy were circulated in the camp gl valuable information 
on very varled methods and school activities. e present publication 
reproduces the first of these notebooks on techni aS of the new educa- 
tion. Written almost entirely by Mr. Rivet, it deals with the acquisi- 
tion of language, the team system, school records, the school] printing 
press, school magazines, Interschool Sete Non eee and exchanges, 
and several other activities appealing to the initiative of the pupils. 


371.16 (44) STATUS AND ROLE oF TRaCHERS (B.I. E} 


net CHARD & GLOSSINDE, A. Condition et mission de l'ins- 
tituteur, (Pari sh, Aubier, Editions Montaigne (cop. 1945). Yeah 
ins. 224 p. — Wrilten in 1939, but refused by the s book 
was only published in 1945. The authors, both of = a pe in perma- 
nent contact with rural teachers, seek to ape the political and social 
physionomy of the teacher full scope, stressing in particular the frequent 
conflicts between the school and the Church. In the second part they 
deal with the teacher in his vilage and the reactions of the peasant 
community. Finally they discuss the teacher in the wider district 
community of teachers. 


379.75 (44) SECULARISM (B.1.E.) 


CHATREIX, Henri. Au dela du laicismo ou Ie paix scolaire. 
Paris, Editions du Seuil (cop. 1946). 744 x434 ins. 172 p. (Collections 
“Esprit”.) — The problem of educational reform is one of the most 
burning questions In France at the present time. It involves political, 
philosophical and religious Interests diametrically opposed. As impar- 
tially as possible the author endeavours to portray the public prim 
school in its true ER i to show its si cance in the coun 
social, political and Ideological context, and then to indicate the 
of an "enlightened and revived secular education. 


370.47. — 370.8 SacioLoay. — RATIONALISATION OF 
EDUCATION (B.1.E.) 


SESMAT, Hubert. L'éducation moderne. Cycle Ger énéral des Pe 
es rationnels d’éducation. Paris, Librairie du Cerf oe 0x 

34 ins. 266 p. (Etudes de Sociologie ptei eA TE 80. — 
This treatise considers education from the point o view of the needs 
of society, taking as its basis the fact that every citizen is both a consu- 
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mer and a professional as regards his social functions, that is to say that, 
on the one hand, he consumes what others have produced and Ar an 
the same time, he exercises a professional activity which enables 

in his turn to produce within a Umited field. Thus the function of edu- 
cation should be to prepare him for both capacities. 


371.42 (44) SCHOOL Rgronm (B.LE.) 


PIOBETTA, J.-B.  Edmeation nationale et instruction ta 
Paris, Bafiliére, 1944. 7144x4% ins. 206 p. (Collection de I’ Information - 
Pédagogique.) — Many people are not satisfied with the present educa- 
tion Aces yea Numerous, therefore, are the plans for reform. T 

its stand on the immense need of France for citizens of high moral an 
intellectual standing, this book discusses the conditions which should-be 
fulfilled by primary,: secondary and university education so that the 
instruction given be co-ordinated and erentiated according to 
the need of the various liberal careers. j 


37 D. — 371.42 BIBLIOGRAPHIES., — SCHOOL REFORM 


; (B.LE.) 

MINISTÈRE DE L'ÉDUCATION NATIONALE. Edacation 
nouvelle, Bibliographie- succinte constituée d’après les OUTE et pério- 
diques en lecture au Musée Pédagog! e. Extralt du Bulletin clel 

` du Ministère de l'Education Nationale, Nos. 2, 3 et 4, 1946. Paris, 

Imprimerie Nationale, 1946. 91,6 ins. 16 p. — This bibliography 

of works written or translated into French and dealing with new educa- 

, Won methods has been published on behalf of the Centre for Educatio- ® 

nal Documentation attached to the Educational Museum in Paris. 


373.2 PROBLEMS OF GENERAL CULTURE (B.LE.) 


MONTIER, Edward. Les i devant ` 

Causeries en gs. Paris, Spes (1 5). 73x4% ins. 226 p. — Ina 
lively and vivid style the author ad es adolescents on his views 
of humanism as a line ten to exercise the human spirit and 
to develop all branches of its activity. He reviews the various forms 
of humanism (classic, technical, scientific, sportive, etc.), and arrives 
at its highest form, int humanism, making man much more human 
in every way. His tdea is that this integral humanism can only be at- 
tained through Christian humanism. 


335.9. — 377.32 CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITIES. —— EDUCATION 
EncovnaGginae Mutruat Herp (B.1.E.) 


COMMUNAUTÉ DE TRAVAIL MARCEL BARBU. Des hommes 
Hres. Valence, Numéro Spécial du “Lien” (cop. 1945). 84 x534 ins. 
98 p. Fr. franc. 55. — Here is an interesting summary of community 
life as lived in the Marcel Barbu Work Community, founded in May 1941 
at Valence, which ups together in more or less equal proportions 
materlalists, h , Catholics and Protestants, men, women and 
children. ing exclusively from the work of its members, it exploits 
a watch case factory and an agricultural estate, both very oady ected 
by the German occupation. Manual work of 40 hours per week 1s supple- 
mented by theoretical study circles for 8 hours per week. M ers 
are paid not only for their vocational rea! but also for the tasks 
they assume in the social and domestic line (wives of the workers). 
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158.1. — 377.94 POLYTECHNICS. — VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(B.LE.) 


WAUTRICHE, Dr. P. Intreduction à la psychotechnique. Préface 
de Robert Caussin. Bruxelles, Editions l'Avenir. n.d. 8% x6 Ins. 
248 p. Bibliogr. — Questfons of vocational guidance, selection, appren- 
ticeship, eng workmen, industrial accidents and hygiene are re- 
viewed in the t of the most recent data of such sciences as biology, 
physiology and pathology. Chapters on the elements of statistics neces- 
sary for the EA and on the psychology of man at work 
ee ee this important work for all interested in adapting man to 

8 trade. 


371.42 New Systems (B.LE.) 


LIGUE INTERNATIONALE POUR L’EDUCATION NOU- 
VELLE. SECTION BELGE. Document No. 1. Document No. 2. 
Uccle-Bruxelles, 1945, 1946. 2 vols. 84,x5% ins. 36 p., 62 p. — The 
Bel section of the New Education Fellowship has und en the 
oer cation of lectures dealing with varied educational subjects. The 

two “Documents” to be published contain articles on the ToO NIUE 
subjects: The Principles of the New Education; The School opene 
to e; School Discipline; Preparation for Life; Foy he pedagogy 
of the New Education ; Social Training of the Child by the New Edu- 
cation; Pedotechniques ; New Education and Primary Schools; How 
to establish a New School. 


37 A (4359) EDUCATION IN LuUxEmMBURG (B.I.E.) 


BRAUNSHAUSEN, N.  L'organisation de l'Education Nationale. 
Bureau d’Etudes économiques, politiques et sociales du Journal d’Esch, 
février 1946. 9x6% ins. 56 p. (Nos problèmes des temps nouveaux IT.) 
Fr. Luxemburg. 10. —- A plan for the adaptation of modern principles 
of education to the Luxemburg school system of which the present 
situation is described in detail. 


871.912 (71) DEAF CHILDREN (B.1.E.) 


DOMINIQUE, Frère. Les enfants déficients de Poule et leur déve- 
loppement mental ct social. Montréal, Institut pédagogique Saint- 
Georges, 1946. 9x6 ins. 68 p. (Bulletin de l'Institut Pédagogique 
Saint-Georges, No. 9.) 75 cents. — The most recent publication on 
experimental child psychology of the St. George Educational Institute 
of the Montreal University contains the results of research carried out 
with more than six hundred hard-of-hearing children who passed before 
Brother Dominique’s audiometre. Comparing the results obtained b 
these children at schoo] and in intelligence and personality tests wi 
those of a group of normal] children attending the same classes, the author 
finds that there is a slight Intellectual inferiority among the hard-of- 
hearing children. As about 10% of the schoo] children are affected by 
deafness of a more or less serious nature, it 1s necessary to make provision 
for special classes for them. The preceding Bulletin (No. 8) dealt with 
the Intelligence of spatial relations and aptitude for mathematics and 
science, based on work undertaken with a thousand yo French 
Canadians. It will be interesting to compare the results of inguiry 
with those obtained in Europe by the same methods. 


37 G (494) YEARBOOKS (B.LE.) 


Archiy für das schweizerische Unterrichtsweeen. 32. J ang 1946. 
Mit Unterstiitrung des Bundes herausgegeben von der Konferenz 
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der kantonalen Erziehungsdirektoren. Redaktion : Dr. E.L. BAEHLER, 
Aarau, Frauenfeld, Huber (1946). 934x634 ins. IV-172 p. Fr. 8. — 
This well documented yearbook contains a number of outstanding 
articles. Professor Weber writes on Pestalozzi, Mr. L. Meylan on the 
Constants of the Culture School (this is the only article in French), and 
Mr. J. Miller on Swiss Kindergarten. A pup ograpay of Swiss educational 
literature in 1945 precedes a thorough study on school buildings in 
Switzerland from 1925 to 1945, supplemented by numerous photographs . 
and statistics. The third part d with teachers’ salaries in the 22 can- 
a al relative to the same question and to cantonal education in 
gen 


372.223. — 375.99 SENIOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. -— CENTRES 
oF INTEREST (B.LE.) 


STIEGER, Karl & WEBER, Leo. Zur Theorie und Praxis des 
Heft 3, Rorschach, lLehrerseminar, n.d. 
at x8 ins. 126 ip. roneogr. — Here is the third and last work- 
book tten by the staff of the Normal School at Rorschach on the 
teaching in the two upper classes of the primary school (see our Bulletin 
No. 69.) After a study by Mr. Leo Weber on the psychology of the 
child of school leaving age, Messrs. Oscar Hess and Karl boia continue 
their practical account of the “block” system of teaching being tested 
in the Rorschach Normal School by showing its application to the study 
of economic geography. 


377.94 (494) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.LE.) 
HUG, J.W. Bep und Berufaberatung. Kritik und Vorschlage. 
Bern, Kantonales Lehrlingsamt, 1946. 84%x6 ins. 40 p. — Intended 


to help vocational “‘guiders’’, this pamphlet expresses the opinion of 
yo apprentices in the canton of Berne on the value of the guidance 
e ation and of the advice given them when choosing a trade. A 
questionnaire sent to them in 1940 resulted in as many as 4245 replies 
being received. 


136.8 SociaL PsycHo.ogcy (B.1.E.) 


WILDE, Harry. 8oxlalpeycholo aus dem 
Probleme der sozialen Nacherenarhelt. Zürich, Europa 
Verlag (cop. 1946). 8%x6 ins. 84 p. ederaufbau und Erzieh 


— WUlustrated by examples from life, this concrete and practi 
study discusses the different problems arlis from the community 
life of an internment camp. The author, himself interned for a long time, 
is not content to analyse the negative factors, he also gives wise advice 
on a organisation of leisure, the training of leaders and the sexual 
problem. 


37 F. — 373.1 (494) EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. — 
SECONDARY ScHOOLS (B.I.E.) 


Gymnasium Helveticum. Zeltschrift ffir die schweizerische Mittel- 
schule. Revue de l'enseignement secondaire suisse. Vol. I. No. 1. 
Aarau, Sauerlander, 1947. 9x6 ins. 48 p. — The Swiss Soclety of 
Secondary School Teachers issued the first number of a new quarterly 
review in February of this year. Its columns are open to all who can 
contribute their share to the general questions concerning the secondary 
school. Two articles in this issue are worthy of note, one entitled 
“‘Muttersprachliche Bildung’ and the other “Le français, commencement 
et fin des études”. The second part of the revlew consists of notes on the 
society and section reports. 
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375.05. — 372.22 (45) CURRICULA. — PRIMARY STE) 
POLIZZI, Carlo. Esame del ministeriali pr scuole 
Catania, Terro (1946). x5 ins. 104 p. 
This a a ia the new curricula adopted for Italian ey 
schools on 24th May 1945 demonstrates the spirit which has 
thelr general outline and the principles gui the teaching oi the 
various subjects. As the school has an important rôle to All in the renals- 
sance of the national life, the curricula have been drawn up 80 as to 
contribute to the development of the free citizen, fully conscious of 
himself and of the community in which he dwells. Fraternity, the will 
to work and loyalty in the service of the country are the three dominant 
qualities that the school seeks to inculcate in its pupils. 


371.43 Actirvtry ScHoois (B.LE.) 


ZAMBALDI, Ida. La scuola attiva o il metodo d'insegnamento. 
Firenze, Sansoni (1946). 81 x54 ins. 322 p. Lire 320. —- Being both 
historical and didactic, this work ofters a rich synthesis of the activity 
school movement and of its realisations, In the first part, the author 
reviews the fundamental principles of the activity school as well as Its 
psychological and pedagogical characteristics. She peyi adenhiedy to the 

ef ploneers and compares their various conceptions. en she touches 
on the different methods regarded as active particularly those bringing 
fresh ideas to the teaching of arithmetic, reading, composition and draw- 
ing. She makes a final plea for schools to adopt activity methods but 
be ater ope that the personality of the teacher matters more than any- 

g else. 


371.38. — 371.48 (45) ACTIVE METHODS. — ACTIVITY” 
ScHoous (B.I.E.) 


MAZZEO, Arturo. Per una scuola viva. Foglietti .didattict di 
attuazione e di guida. Torino, Paravia (1946). 8x5% ins. 202 p. 
Lire 200. — The author does not claim to be an innovator, he mer aT 
seeks to guide teachers by gi technical advice. He denounces 
static systems in favour of supple tea adapted to the conditions 
of child life and capable of developing in the child the power to work 
by himself. 


371.42. — 371.38 ScHooL REFORM. — ACTIVE 
Metsaops (B.I.E.) 
GABRIELLI, Giorgio. La scuola di domani. etti e sviluppi 


della riforma didattica. Torino, Paravia (1946). 8x5% ins. 170 p. 
Lire 200. — The author, convinced of the necessity for educational 
reform, here traces the road to be followed to avoid perpetuating in 
the future the schools of the past. He blames school legislation and 
teachers and Invites the latter to keep themsclves fully up to date in 
order to be able to adapt their methods to the needs of the time and to 
prepare their pupils for the life awaiting them. 


379.4 (45) RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND STATE (B.LE.) 


FOSSATI, Dante. La scuola libera. (Brescia), “La Scuola” (1948). 

8% x61; Ins. 108 p. Lire 60. — This booklet is written in defence of the 
rivate school. The author believes that parents should have the right 
o choose between the public school and the private school. Never- 
theless the private school should have the same educational and mate- 
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rial advantages as the State school but be free from control. After descri- 
bing the existing or proposed systems in certain countries (Spain, 
Brazil, France) ossati reviews the various measures en in 
Italy since the XIXth C. with regard to private schools. 


371.862 (45) ee LITERATURE (B.I.E.) 


BITELLI, Giovanni. FPiecola della lette- 
ratura infantile. Torino, Paravia CED PETA ins. 172p. 172 p. Lire 200. — 
This little guide aims to give elementary teachers us information 
rege ding the constitution of a school library, citing as examples several 
well-known books of various countries and epochs. The choice of books 
for a school lib should be determined by the needs and psychology 
of the child and by the formative value of the readin e author 
defines the characteristics of children’s literature an " distinguishes 
eee, kinds. In closing, he gives advice of a technical order to teacher- 

ans. 


371.93. — 371.94 (46) MORAL DEFICIENCY. — SOCIAL 
DgFicrency (B.ILE.) 


PIQUER Y JOVER, José J. El nino abandonado y delincuente. 
Consideración etiolégica y estadística sobre algunas fallas del julcio 
moral en la conducta del nifio afiol de po erra. Madrid, Consejo 
epee de Investigaciones cientificas, 1946. 10x7 Ins. XXVI-455 p. 
B . Muas. (Consejo su uperior de. Investigaciones clentificas, Insti- 
tuto “San José de Calasanz’ de Pedagogía, Serle A. Núm. 7.) — This 
important volume is devoted to the study of moral deficiencies observed 
in the conduct of Spanish children after the war. In his introduction 
the author describes the methods of observation and experimentation 
and the number of children, divided into different categories, that he 
was able to examine, In the second part of his work he studies the various 
causes of such deficiencies: absence ‘of moral training in the public 
schools, poor social environment or heredity, effects of the revolution 
and the war such as changes of environment and life in refugee or con- 
centration camps. Finally he discusses the psychology of the mentallty 
of deserted and delinquent children in the post-war period and the 
moral questions attached to it. 


371.38. — 370.7 (82) ACTIVE METHODS. — EXPERIMENTAL 
ScHoors (B.1.E.) 


COSSETTINI, Olga. La escuela viva. Prólogo de Francisco Romero. 
2a Ed. Buenos Aires, Losada ee 1945). 7% xò ins. 194p. (La Escuela 
Boye 10.) $8. 50. — As dmistress of the Dr. Gabriel Carrasco 

erlmental school at Alberdi, near Rosario, the author of this little 
so ume tells of the lnteresting educational experiments that she has been 
able to make by linking her teaching directly with life. In all the school 
activities the scholars remain in close contact with the outside world 
which they also discover directly through excursions and visits. This 
school pra children for their future social Hfe by itself partici- 
pating e life of the country. 


371.43 DeEoroty MxtTHop (B.LE.) 


BALLESTEROS, Antonio. El método Deeroly. Buenos Aires, 
Losada (cop. 1945). 74% x5 ins. 124 p. Bibliogr. (La Nueva Educa- 
ción, 4.) $ 2. — The author makes no claim to add another exhaustive 
study of Dr. Decroly’s work to the Hst of those already published. 
He merely wishes to expose the fundamental ideas and the educational 
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principles on which the Decroly method is based and to show how its 
educative characteristics, such as teaching through centres of interests, 
reading by the ideo-visual method and the use of educational games, 
can be practically applied‘in the classroom. 


378 (82) Hiasan EDUCATION (B.1.E.) 


GONZALES, Jullo V. La Universidad. Teoria acción de la 
reforma. Buenos Aires, Editorial Claridad (cop. 1945). 4 x6 ins. 360 p. 
$ 3. — The reform of the university in the Argentine dates from 1918, 
the year of the students’ revolt against an institution which seemed to 
them to be antiquated and out-moded. The history of this “Cordoba 
revolution” and of its different P artes culmina in the triumph 
of the students is retraced in the part of this volume. The second 
part ave the text of various lectures to the students on the importance 
and the influence of the university reform. The third part attacks the 
legislative and constitutional aspect of the unfversity problem, and 
gives the text of the draft organic law for the new university. 


378. — 37 B HIGHER EDUCATION. .—— HISTORY OF 
EpvucaTIon (B.I.E.) 


MORENO Y GARCIA, Roberto. Desarollo y orientaciones do la 
educacién ior, México, Ediciones de la Secretaría de Educación 
publica, 1945. 9x63, ins. 476 p. (Serle Ciencia y Técnica de la Educa- 
cién, 2.) — Forming part of a series of works intended specially for the 

eneral and scientific training of teachers, this volume presents a vast 

storical study of the development of institutions and centres for 
higher education from ancient times until the present day. In the last 
chapter the author touches upon the structure and the actual aims of” 
higher education which are of great importance for the future of the 
world and the improvement of human conditions. 


379.81. — 375.82 Eraics. — Crvic Instruction (B.I.E.) 


VERBRUGGE, Geo. Zedelijke en Staatsburgerlijke opea 
Gent) Handleiding voor de Leerkrachten, n.d. 9%x7 ins. 172 p. — 

e author, a school tnspector in the town of Ghent, has succeeded 
in drawing up a syllabus of moral and civie instruction for each of the 
elght classes in poin school. The general plan of the course 
embodies the folowing points: self-education, altrulstic education, 
national education, international education, soctal education. A series 
of maxims, stories, and games complete the syllabus for each class. 


374.7 Fork Hien Scaoors (B.I.E.) 

VRIES REILINGH, H.D. de. De Volkshoogeschool. Een socio- 

che studie van haar ontwikkelingsgang in verschillende landen 
en haar mogelijke beteekenis voor de Nederlandsche volksgemeenschap. 
3° Ed. Groningen, Wolters, 1946. 914x61% ins. 508 p. Fl. 12.50. — 
This sociographical study, written to stimulate the development of 
higher education among adults in Holland, also has an international 
one since it describes the folk high school movement in several 
countries. Denmark is given first place on account of the inspiring pioneer 
work of Grundtvig. en come Norway, Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland and finally Holland. The part is eels hale and the 
second comparative and analytical. The author examines the alms attri- 
buted to the folk high school, the conditions which, according to the 
countries concerned, effect its development and its possibilities. He 
insists on the necessity of giving the movement a concrete form in his 
country, onding to the needs of the Dutch people and contributing 
to raise the level of society. 
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372.4 — 372.5. — 872.6 (498) READING. — WRITING. — 
ARITHMETIC (B.LE.) 

BICIULESCU, Marin si BICIULESCU, Constanta. Metoda globală 

tn grading de copii gi scoala primara (scris- citit gi socotit). Cercetări, 
experlente, tndrumări, Bucuresti, Scoala si Familia de Mâine, 1946. 
7% x5 ins. 168 p. — The authors seek to show the advantages of the 
sentence method in the area of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
They were the first to adopt the Decroly method with Roumanian 
uplls, having used it in their infants and p classes since 1934. 
elr book is divided into three parts: history of the classical methods 
of teaching ; research and personal experiments since the introduction 
of the sentence method; practical advice and directives for those 
wishing to apply this method. Three textbooks on eeu read 
easily, to read correctly and to calculate easily accompany the book. 
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th: INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


ORGANISED BY THE UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANISATION’: 
, AND THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


LETTER OF INVITATION 


Sir, 

On 28th February 1947 the United Nations Educatiorial, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education 
ə signed an agreement providing for close cé-operation between the two 
Organisations in flelds of common interest. 7 


~ Under this agreement, of which gou will find the text annexed to 
this letter ( Annex 1), a Joint Committee was set up in order to establish 
the methods of the co-opération envisaged between the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the International 
Bureau of Education. 


At its first meeting, held in Paris at the time of the signature of 
the agreement, this Committee decided that the United Nations Educ- 
ational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation would associate itself with 
the International Bureau of Education in convening the Tenth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, which will open at Genepa, 
at the headquarters of the International Bureau of Education, on the 
14th July next, and will last about a week. 


Following the example of the nine preceding International Confer- 
ences on Public Education, this meeting will be essentially technical 
in character.. It will afford, on the one hand, the opportunity for an 
exchange of information on the recent development of the educational 
movements in the various countries and, on the other, the possibility of 
discussing, on an international plane, a certain number of educational 
‘problems which are of present interest and have formed the subject of 
enquiries or studg on the part of the United Nations Educational, 


tf 


Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of - 


Education. Pe 
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The ioe of the Conference will include discussion g the Tai 
following points : 


1. Concise reports from the Ministries of Education on educational 
movements during the school year 1946-1947. ! 


2. Gratuity of School Supplies. 
3. Physical Education in Secondary Schools. 
4. A Teachers’ Charter. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organis- 
alion and the International Bureau of Education have the honour to 
invile gour Government to participate in the work of this Conference 
and to send a delegation of from one to three members, representatives 
of your Ministry or experts in educational matters. 

The list of the states invited to the Conference is annexed to this 
letter (Annex 2). A commentary on the agenda will be sent to you later, | 
together with various preliminary documents and the reports ee 
items 2, 3 and 4 of the agenda. 


We very much hope that your Government will ensure the success 
of the Tenth International Conference on Public Eduéation—the first 
to be organised conjointly by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Educafion— 
by accepting the invitation which forms the subject of this letter. 


The Secretariat of the Conference is established at the Headquarters ` 
of the International Bureau of Education (Palais Wilson, Geneva). 
We should be very grateful if you would let us know, if possible before 
the Ist Jaly, whether your Government intends to be represented on this 
occasion and, tf this is the case, if you would inform us of the composition 
of your delegation and of the name of the person who will be responsible 
for presenting, under item 1 of the agenda, the report of your country’s 
Ministry of Public Education on the educational movement during the 
school year 1946-1947. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your ‘obedient servants, 


Dr. Julian Huxiey, f Professor Jean PIAGET, 
Director-General of the United ; Director of the 
Nations Educational, Scientific International Bureau 


and Cultural Organisation. of’ Education. 
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UNESCO EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 
: IN GENEVA 


One of ihe first measures taken by the Joint Committee of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and'Cultural Organisation and ° 
the International Bureau of Education, as a result of the agreement of 
28th February 1947, has been to present in the premises of the Perma- 
nent Exhibifion of Public Instruction, organised by the International 
Bureau of Education in the Palais Wilson, Geneva, the material which 
figured in the Educational Exhibition of Unesco during its first ° 
General Conference, held in Paris in November last. Thanks to this 
decision, the historic Council Room of the former League of Nations 
now houses one of the most interesting international educational manifest- 
ations which has ever been realised. Actually sixteen nations, belonging 
to. five continents, are represented, By various visual means they show 
the public the present state of education in their country, the reforms 
undertaken since the war and the constant efforts being made to ‘improve 
their educational systems and their teaching methods. 


The eleven stands reserved for the Educational Exhibition of 
Unesco contain material sent from Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Luxemburg, New Zealand 
and the United States of Amertca. Charts and large photographs enable 
the visitor to hape a good idea of the structure of the various teaching 
grades: pre-school, primary, secondary, vocational and university, to 
say nothing of nurseries for the ting tots, adult education, special schools 
for handicapped children and the re-education of the demobilised. Plans 
and photographs of modern school buildings compete with charts 
showing the importance accorded to schootwireless and film programmes, _ 
physical education, i aaa courses,’ out-of-school activities, 
travelling libraries, etc. 


Also, it should not be iorgoles that Egypt, France, Hungary, 
Poland, Roumania and Switzerland already possess a permanent stand 
in the Exhibition of Public Instruction organised by the Huenenona 
Bureau. of Education. 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 

In order to facilitate the dard index classification ef these news items by 
educational libraries and edncaters, we are prefixing cack with a decimal namber 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accordance with the “Plan de Classification 
de la decurmentation pédagegique peur Pusage ceurant”, used by the Burcan. 
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ARGENTINA È ' 


379. 31 (82) ; Inspectorate (B.I.E.) 
ary eT The Ministry of Justice ant Public 
of Scheels. | Instruction has promulgated a decree 


re-organising the general inspection of 
secondary schools. According to the new regulations, the inspectors 
are entrusted with the task of guiding, controlling and supervising 
the educational activities in these schools. Instead of confining 
themselves to the purely administrative task of verifying the results 
obtained, the inspectors are called upon to act as advisers to the 
teachers and to collaborate continually with them. Every fortnight 
they are expected to give a demonstration lesson in the presence 
of the teachers of the school in which the lesson is held. The country 
will be divided into seven zones, in éach of which an inspector will 
reside. , 


377. 231 (82) ) ` Sehool Savings Bank (B.I.E.) 


Lessons in Saving. . The Ministry of Public Instruction has 

decided to include certain questions relative 
to savings in the curriculum of the secondary schools for boys and 
girls, normal schools and commercial schools. In the syllabus for 
the 4th year of the normal schools, instruction will be given on the 
following points : general notions of instruction in saving; com- 
mendable systems for stimulating the urge for small savings ; 
school sávings bank agencies and their function; teaching aids and 
procedures (stories, fables, reports). During their 5th year of studies, - 
the future primary school teachers will be expected to give at least 
two lessons in the demonstration school on savings. os 


371. 642 (83) o l Awards (B.I-E.)}) 
In Honour ef Pestalozzi. . The Swiss Coates in Cordoba `has offered 

a gold medal to the best student in educ- 
ation at the mixed normal school in the town. This medal bears 
the image of Henri Pestalozzi to mark the two-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 


l 
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371.891 (94) School Libraries (B.I-E.) 

Sehoel Library Bulletin. The Education: Gazette for New South 


Wales, dated 2nd December 1948, contains | 


the first School Library Bulletin intended qs a reference service for 
teachers. This bulletin is the direct outcome of the meeting of 
teacher-librarians convened by the School Library Committee of 
the New-South Wales Branch of the Australian Institute of Librarians 
at the Public Library on 23rd July, 1946. From the suggestions put 


- forward at this meeting it was quite apparent that teacher-librarians 
were conscious of isolation. This was of two types, isolation from 


each other and isolation from the body of knowledge and technical 


-methods associated with the library profession. Personal contact, 


observation of methods in a variety of libraries, exchange of ideas ` 


in the informal atmospheré of a discussion group, are important 
ways of bringing about closer contact and it is the intention of the 
School Library Committee to arrange meetings of school library 
workers; both in term time for city teachers and in school vacations 
for city and country teachers. Urgent school library problems which 
cannot .wait for these meetings will be answered as far as possible 


direct by the School Library Committee and through the bulletin, - 


‘if the subject is considered likely to be of general interest and is 


submitted by a number of Poca | 
375. 826 International Teaching (B.I.E.) 


Aia At the International Conference on-Educ- 
R l ` ation, held in Australia in September and 
= : October 1948, convened by the Federal 


Council of the New Education, Fellowship, 
a manifesto in support of Unesco was drawn up and signed by 
delegates from 10 countries, “‘in their private capacities as citizens”. 
The points stressed, without the details, are as follows: 1) Education 
should develop universal recognition that the world order should 
come under the complete and final control of the people of all nations, 
to whom its publicly chosen trusted representatives are always 
responsible. 2) Education should build in the minds and hearts of 
young and old a loyalty to world order. 3) Full support should be 


. given to all steps taken by the world order to raise and enrich the 


educational attainments of every section of the world. 4) Education 
should co-operate in applying concretely and specifically, the prin- 
ciples already enunciated by the.Charter of the United Nations 
—principles of which the above programme is itself a consistent 
elaboration. : Upon this platform are recommended more specific 
steps : in particular | that all the educational institutions of all the 
nations should give the closest co-operation to Unesco; that educ- 


Wa 


ation should seek to extend the powers of Unesco at once, for example . 
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by securing mass support for an-international education budget, 
- adequate to the enormous tasks confronting that organisation; that 
matriculation standards should obtain mutual recognition, thus, 
facilitating exchange of students and graduates; that every effort - 
should be made to gain for Unesco the support of all nations, includ- 
ing those who are not yet members. - 


AUSTRIA 


874, — 378 (436) Adult pee — Higher OLE) 
“The Austrian College”. The purpose of the recently opened 

Austrian College is to train personalities 
in the broadest sense of the term. Study circles ( Arbeitskreisen ),. 
grouped in collegiate communities ( Collegegemeinschaften ), together 
constitute the Austrian College (Oesterreichisches College). The 
general direction is carried on with the help of scientific, cultural, 
educational, student and commercial committees. The study circles 
resulted from the private initiative of persons wishing to study a 
given subject in common ‘and calling upon specialists of their own 
choice to give lectures. The collegiate community comprises all the 
study circles of a specified locality and holds lectures ( Gespräche) ` 
and ‘academies’ ( Akademien) or lectures followed by discussions,, 
in which all members take part. In collaboration with foreign 
centres of the same type, the collegiate communities organise 
International University Weeks at Alpbach. These weeks, of which 
two have ‘already been held since the end of hostilities, ought. to 
enable thoughtful men to become conscious of their place in a com- 
munity. of work and supranational culture. 


-87 A. — 87 F a Education, -— Periodicals 


| (B.LE.) 
An International Professor Dr. Friedrich Schneider, the 
Educational Journal. present director of the Institute of Comp- 


i arative Education at the University of 
Salzburg, has resumed the publication of the International Education 
Review, which he founded in 1931. This review, which contains 
articles in English, French and German by the most representative 
educationists of different countries, aims to give as true and universal 
a picture as possible of education both in theory and practice, 
though it keeps strictly to a well defined conception. Without being 
narrow-minded, it is based on the Christian idea of intellectual 
training and has for its ideal a Christian humanity. In presenting 
‘the first number of the new series, Professor Schneider expresses 
‘the hope that the educationists throughout the world who share his 
views will help to maa the review an tunternational centre of Christian 


pedagogy. 


t 


Exhibition ef Modera 
Teachkisg Material. 
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BELGIUM. 

37 L (493) _ Brhibitions (BILE. ) 
International = - This exhibition: organised by the Ministry 
of Education, will be held in Brussels fro 
22nd June to 25th July 1947 and vill 
partly coincide with the World Film and 
Fine Arts Festival. Its purpose is to bring about reform of the school - 
curricula, the modernisation of school equipment and furniture and ` 
the reparation of war-damaged schools in Belgium. ` ‘By means of 
demonstrations, wireless talks, film shows, lessons and lectures, such 
` things as school furniture, classical books, scientific instraments and 
laboratory equipment will be‘presented in a direct, living and active 
manner, This exhibition should also provide information on the 
techniques of apprenticeship, on the efficacy of new methods of 
guidance, pre-selection ane teaching. 


w 


379. 882 (493) = Student Exehanges (B.1-B.) 
' Resumption of - With the cessation of hostilities, student . 
oe i with Other „exchanges and tours or probationary 


periods abroad have been resumed on a 
_ large scale. “Belgian Youth Abroad” is an 


„organism whose public utility was recognised in 1945 and which 


aims to promote among young Belgians practical knowledge of 
modern languages and the peoples who speak them. In order to 
carry out its purpose and at the same time to make Belgium better 


- known in other countries, the Foundation makes use of three methods 


in particular : a) school correspondence between Belgians and 
„adolescents whose mother ‘tongue is Dutch, French, English, Spanish, 
German or Italian; b) individual exchanges between different , 
families or placements as paying guests in England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, France, Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; c) invitations to young 
foreigners to stay with the Belgian families who have asked for them. 

All requests should be addressed to “La Jeunesse belge à F Etranger” 
(Belgian Youth Abroad), 11 rue d’Egmont, Brussels. 


. BRAZIL 
371. 18 (81) In-service ‘Training of Teachers (B. ILE.) 
Preparation The American-Brazilian Industrial Educ- 
l Cig Travel; ° ation Commission has organised a “guid- 


. ance course” at Rio de Janeiro for the 
40 teachers ton Brazilian trade schoolsinvited to attend a refresher 
course in the United States of America. This guidance course will 
last for three-months. The time-table will comprise 8 hours of work 
per day- arranged as follows : introduction to industrial teaching ' 
(1 hour); . economic and geographic history of Brazil (1 hour) ; 
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English (3 hours) ;+ piace work (2 hours) ; knowledge of the United 
States (1 hour). 


r 


; ; BULGARIA . 
372. 21 (4972) l Pre-School Education (B.1.E.) 
Pro-Scheel Development Tn the general plan of national revival pre- 
nears school education . occupies an important 


place. [ts object is. to see that young 
children have a happy childhood and plenty of opportunities to 
develop physically, intellectually, morally and esthetically. Nurseries 
are established under the control of the Ministry of Public Health 
for children under 3 years of age. From 3 to 7 years, the children 
attend kindergarten and children’s*homes. The former are under 
the administrative and educational control of the Ministry of Educ- 
ation, while the second are founded and subsidised by the Ministry 
of Social Politics, although. they are -controlled by dérgans of the 
Ministry of Education. During the years 1944-1945 and 1945-1946, 


- the number of kindergarten rose from 280 to 700 and that of children’s 


A 


í homes from -46 to 180. 


371. 12 (4972) ` To -Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 
Teaching Prafession. In order to improve the pedagogical level 
of the teaching profession, it has been 


decided that future teachers of all grades shall not begin their e | 


professional studies until they have successfully completed the 
secondary: school course. Kindergarten mistresses and primary 
school teachers will be trained in special institutions for two years 
on leaving the secondary school. Secondary school teachers on the 
other hand will'study at the university or in higher schools attached 
‘to the university. The training given here will be completed by a 
year in an institute for secondary séhool teachers. The Higher School 
of Physical Education will train TERRO of a education. 


= CANADA 


871. 291. — 873. 1 (71) Rural Schools. — Second 


. Schools (B.I. BJ 
Regienal High Schools. In his Report covering the School Year 
ended June 30th, 1946, the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education forthe Province of. New Brunswick states 
that one. of the most far reaching results of the County Unit Act is 
that it has made Rural Composite High Schools possible. Before 
its passage, Rural New Brunswick was divided into 1250 weak, - 
isolated, districts or attendance units no one of which alone had 
enough money or enough teen-age ‘pupils with which to organize a 


modern High School service. High School Consolidations can now’ ' 


be carried out because their maintenance becomes a County charge 
and because forty per cent. of the capital cost of.the Academic 
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Section is borne by the Province under the Rural Schools Assistance 


- Act which was passed in the same year. Sixty per cent. of the capital 


rod 


cost of the Vocational Section of the Consolidated Schools is borne 
by the Government under the provisions of the Vocational Act. 


-The 1250 School Districts of New Brunswick are rapidly becoming 


transformed into about 50 large Consolidated attendance -units, 
each with a modern Composite High School at its centre. So conscious 
has Rural New Brunswick become of the need for adequate Rural 


` High Schools that already eighteen Regional High School Consolid- 


ations have been formed and five of these are already in operation. 
This consolidation affects 201 of -the 1250 small School Districts. 
In addition ‘to the eighteen larger units mentioned above, twenty-six 
other areas are in the process of being organized. It is estimated that. 
fifty will be required, and the task of organizing them will be complet- 
ed within five years. ~> 


- + COLOMBIA 


378. 6 (86) ` Special Establishments of Higher Education 
f (B.IE.) 
New Higher Scheol. A new school of agronomy and veterinary ° 


science has been set up by the National 


l University at Palmyra. It is hoped that tropical agriculture will | 


receive fresh impetus from the school and that practice will keep 


_ pace with theory in the scho6l’s agricultural studies. On its forty 


acres of ground there will be room for extensive experiments in 
hybridization. (The World’s Children, May 1947.) 


` CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
-37 P (437) | T Research Institutes (B.1.E.) 
Comenius Institute. The J. A. Comenius Institute of Educ- 


ational Research, founded two years ago 
(see our Bulletin No. 76), is continuing its activity. Its Biennial 


= Plan of Work for 1947-1948, presented in a roneographed pamphlet 


\ 


‘ of -fifty pages, shows the extent of its task. As the national Centre 


for all research and experimentation in the field of education, the 
Institute collaborates closely with the faculties of education, school 
administration authorities and teachers’ organisations. It also acts 
as the teachers’ advice bureau for the district. The ‘specialised 
sections of the Institute deal with the following subjects: Section I, 
Theory and history of éducation and of educational statistics ; 

Section IJ, Educational anthropology; Section III, Applied and 
didactic pedagogy ; Section IV, School buildings, school supplies 
and textbooks ; Section V, The education of youth through art. 
The work of each of these sections is subdivided into several divisions. 
The Institute has a daughter establishment at Brno which deals with 
the same problems, particularly those affecting Moravia and Silesia. 
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` DENMARK ; 
362. 7, — 871. 86 (ny Child Welfare. — Schoolchildren’ s 
i Leisure (B.1.E.) 
An Interesting “In an effort to prevent children being the 
Experiment. victims of street accidents, Denmark has, 


~ ` since 1943, been carrying out an interest- 
ing experiment in the working class quarter of Emdrup-Copenhagen, 
where it has transformed a piece of waste-land into a children’s 
playground., Thechief activity consists in the building of houses, 
huts and sheds by the children themselves, from plans drawn up by 
them but controlled by. the person in charge of the playground. 


The State, supported by an association of workers, has made itself . 


responsible for 70% of the initial cost of'installation, furniture, 
material and tools, but all the’ work is carried out by the children. 


These children have the right to spend a fortnight in the building < 


which they have made, and they must then put it at the disposal 
of their comrades or make fresh improvements. The playground is 
open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and welcomes about 200 children daily. 
Most of these children are of school age; but they are often accomp- 
anied by younger brothers and sisters left in their charge. The 
playground chief never organises.the work groups but leaves each 
child a good deal of freedom. It has been found that this spirit of 
a democratic community helps to develop in each child the sense of 
responsibility towards his comrades and “‘his’”’ playground. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


371. 291,.— 379. 686 (729. 3) Rural Schools. — ampa me 
to Abolish Illiteracy (B.I. 

Rural “Emergency” ' “The “emergency” rural schools, founded 

Scheels. in 1941-as a measure for the rapid solution 


of the illiteracy problem, are proving their 
. value. A recent report shows that the 1,161 such schools’ now 
functioning have taught the rudiments of learning to approximately 
144,600 boys and girls in the last: flve years. In addition to reading, 
writing and arithmetic the boys have also been taught farming and 
rural handicrafts and the girls domestic science. Both sexes have had 
two years’ of instruction in civics and ethics. The emergency schools 


~ @ 


are also used for adult classes in the evening and it is estimated . 


that illiteracy has now been reduced to 35.75 per cent of the entire 
' population. Fifteen years ago it was 79 per cent. 


| _ FRANCE: © 
378 (44) Higher Education (B.I.E.) 
A Practical Scheel of - This school, established on 3rd November 
Psychology and Pedagegy. 1945, is attached to the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Lyons. It is- ad- 
ministered by the University Council, and has its own Council of 


t 


"8373. 105. — 373. 54 (44) 
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2/7, members. composed of joton of higher education from all the 
different Faculties, representatives of all the other grades and types 
of schools and of all the organisms of the different ministries (Health, 


Justice, etc.), who have anything to do with psychology and with 


education. The establishment is a centre for study, teaching, research, 
documentation and also a centre for liaison. Either directly or by 
correspondence it offers preparation for a number of diplomas and 


- official certificates. 


iT 


Matriculation. — Technical and 


Technical Matriculation At the June 1946 session, pupils of technical 
Certificate. =”, ‘ schools were able for the first time to 

- ` present themselves for the new technical 
datieulation certificate instituted by the Minister of National 
Education. The introduction of this certificate shows the willingness 
of the Directors of Technical Education to raise the cultural value 
of the studies undertaken in the technical schools and at the same 
time to break down the barriers which have hitherto separated 
technical education from other forms of education. The-same reason 
must be given for the decision to increase from three to four years 
the length-of studies in the National Schools of Arts and Crafts, the 
fourth year being intended to perfect the scientific training of the 
pupils and to enable them to carry out individual work and research. 


874, 7 (44) _ People's ‘Universities (B.I.E.) 


Institate of Workers’ ` Founded in 1945, the Institute of Workers’ 
Cakure. Culture at 'Marly-le-Roi (Seine-et-Oise) 

aims to provide training and information 
for militant workers who are already active in matters concerning 
workers and who feel the necessity for a more integral training. Its 
first accomplishments dre: 1) a study service which functions as a 
centre for educational, economic and political studies; 2) a lecture 
service which organises. study and discussion days throughout 
France, at the request of workers’ groups and organisations; 3) a 


‘publication service which, in addition to various books relative to 


the working class -environment, publishes two monthly reviews 
“Les Cahiers du Travail’ and ‘Orientations, Cahiers d’ Education 
populaire” of which the first number (January 1947) dealt with the 
question of accelerated apprenticeship; 4) finally a people’s university 
for men at Marly-le-Roi which can receive 50 pupil boarders for a 
training period of 3 weeks (600 pupils per year). This training period 
is followed by 3 years of study by correspondence completed by two 
fresh periods of a fortnight at the people’s university. The most 
modern teaching methods are used. Direct observation, discussion 
and educational visits are given an important place. 


Industrial Teaching (B.I.B.) 


~ 
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379. 824 Organisation and International Action in 
Educational Matters (B.1.E.) 
Edneation Unesco has issued a tentative programme 
fog see rea H ‘for a seminar-workshop on “Education for 
International Understanding”, which it -is 
organising and which will be held in or 
near Paris from July 21st to August 30th. Board, lodging, tuition 
and group trips of an educational nature will be entirely free. Two 
educators from each Member-State are to be admitted. They will 
be selected by the Ministries of Education in consultation with 
national teachers’ organisations. They must have a working know- 
ledge of either French or English. It is recommended that one of 
the two be a young teacher, preferably under 35 years of age, and 
it is hoped one will be a woman and the other a man. These educators 
should be working with boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 18. 
The proposed plan for the seminar workshop includes two basic 
series of lectures, to be held each day throughout the six weeks, 
with ample time after each lecture for group discussion. One of 
these series will be on the general topic: “Developing One World— 
Some Basic Problems”, and the other on ‘‘Developing International 
Understanding through the Schools’’. A portion of every day has 
been set aside for work on individual or group projects related to the 
second of the above topics, reports being shared with other particip-* 
ants in the Seminar, and it is hoped that some of them may be 
used later in the schools of the Member-States. 


GREAT BRITAIN | 
371. 384. — 37 P. (41) Celebrations. — Institutes (B.1.E.) 


A Centenary. On the 18th of April, 1947, the Educational 

Institute of Scotland celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation. Ata large and distinguished 
gathering which met at the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, a message 
was read from His Majesty the King and appreciative greetings were 
received from organisations of teachers and educational bodies all 
over the world. The President of the Institute, Mr. John Wishart, 
C.B.E., M.A., F.E.1.S., briefly retraced its history since 1847. It 
was founded in a time of poverty and stress by Scottish teachers 
who believed in education- and, in a venture of faith, decided to 
give a lead to the world by forming an association of all teachers 
worthy of recognition, whether their sphere of work was a small 
country school or the academic confines of. a university. 4 While 
always concerned with improving the status and conditions of 
teachers, the Institute has been associated with an ever-widening 
conception of education and of the function of the school. Of late 
years, it has been instrumental in setting up the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, in preparing the syllabuses of Religious 
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' Instruction and establishing real co-operation between church and 
school, and in inaugurating pioneering work in Youth Welfare. 
During the centenary ceremony the degree of Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute was conferred upon nine educationists, among others—in 
absentta—upon Professor Pierre Bovet,'formerly of the University 
of Geneva, and Miss Marie Butts. The International Bureau of 
Education is proud to have been thus associated with the occasion 
through its first Director and its General Secretary. 


371. 13 (73) | Refresher Courses (B.1.E.) 
‘Teachers’ Refresher The Ministry of Education’s Programme of 


SHort Courses for 1947, recently issued, 

_ offers a comprehensive range of courses for. 
teachers concerned with all aspects of education. There are no less 
than sixty-four National Courses, open to teachers and others in the 
educational service in all parts of England and Wales, and nine 
courses for those in Wales. A number of regional courses, restricted 
to teachers from specified areas, are also being arranged. The pro- 
gramme is divided into six sections : Primary and Secondary, 
Technical and Commercial, Art, Adult Education, Youth Service 
and Special,Educational Treatment, of which the first and third 
sections in particular cover a wide variety of subjects. Of the eight 
courses on Youth Service, four will be on camping. Teachers of 
French will have the opportunity of studying in Paris. The majority 
of the courses are of one to two weeks’ duration. 


374. 6 (42) Adult Education (Miscellaneous) (B.1.Er) 


Adult Education Centre. , An interesting experiment in adult educ- 
ation was inaugurated on October 31st, 
1945, when Pendley Manor, Tring, Hertfordshire, was opened as a 
_ Residential. Centre, chiefly for week-end courses but also catering 
` for those, people who wish to benefit by a longer stay. The Centre 
is run as a Trust on a non-profit making basis. Though independent, © 
close co-operation is maintained between Pendley and the neigh- 
bouring Local Education Authorities of Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire ‘and Bedfordshire, who in some cases offer bursaries. There is 
accommodation for about -45 people, in single or double rooms, and 
in the summer extra accommodation on Youth Hoste] lines is 
. available. Non-residents are also invited to the lectures. -Reporting 
on the first years’ work, the director states that 51 week-end courses 
and 28 mid-week courses were held. Of these, 37 courses were run 
by Pendley and open to anyone wishing to attend, 10 courses were 
run by, or in conjunction with, the Local Education Authorities 
who consequently nominated a large proportion of the students, , 
and 4 courses were run by, or in conjunction with, various organiz- 
ations which provided all speakers and reserved all the accommod-. 
ation for their own members: Approximately 2,000 people, of all 
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ages from the late teens to over eighty, attended Pendley courses as 
residents during the first year and 15, different nations were repre- 
sented. The five principal subjects selected for the Week-end Courses 
during 1947 are: 1) Man and the Unknown. (Primitive and Modern 
Faiths.) 2) The Arts through the Ages. 3) The Nature of the Land. 
4) Foundations of Family Life. 5) English Social History. The 
programme is so arranged that different aspects of each of these 
subjects will be dealt with at approximately two-monthly interyals, 
thus giving people an opportinity during the year for more continued 
' study than is possible during a single week-end. There will also be 
one full wéek’s course on each subject during the summer, but each 
week-end is complete in itself. 


oo, HOLLAND » 
37 N. — 371. 02 (492) . Conferences. — Parent wars 
Parent Education. The Community for the Revival of Educ- 


ation ( Werkgemeenschap voor Vernieuwing 
pan Opueeding en Onderwijs ), resulting from the amalgamation of the 
Association for the Welfare and Education of Ghildren and the 
Montessori Association, organised a conference on the family which 
took place in Utrecht from 9th to 1ith April 1947. During thesé 
three days parents and teachers came together, both in the plenary 
_ meetings and in the smaller discussion groups, to consider the different 
problems dealing with parent education, such-as authority, physical 
and mental hygiene, conflicts between parents and children, the 
incomplete family, esthetic training in the family, the abnormal child, 
play, etc. The chairman of the conference was Mr. Kees Boeke, who 
stressed spiritual action. At one plenary meeting, the conference 
menibers had the joy of hearing Mme Montessori—-who was visiting 
Holland for the first time‘since the war—speak on “Education of 


the New Man”. ‘There was also an exhibition showing different -. 


publications on childhood, children’s books, educational games and 
‘objects made by the pupils of the Montessori schools. 


T INDIA 7 

371. 38. — 376. 991 (54) Active Methods. — Regional 
l Surveys (B:LE.} 
Education for Citizenship. One of the chief criticisms made of Indian 
‘education iš its excessive concern for the 

arts, sciences, and philosophies, without regard for'everyday needs 
of training in citizenship. The Vidya Bhawan Society, Udaipur. 
(Rajputana), was organized in 1931 in order to carry out experiments 
‘in education in an attempt to evolve a system suited to the present- 
day needs of Indian life. The work is carried out in four instit- 
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ations—a High School, a Teachers’ Training College, a Basic School 
(on the lines of the Wardha Scheme) and a Handicrafts Institute. 
A feature of the experiment of wide interest is the open-air session, 
held for a period of a fortnight each year, which we have mentioned 
more than once in our Bulletin.. The pupils are organized in Shrenies 
(Camp-classes), e.g. geography, science, literature and social studies, 
or art, and carry out relevant studies in the area where the camp is 
held. The report on the Basic School reveals practical difficulties 
atid problems which must be solved before the underlying ideas of 
basic education, upon which ‘such great hopes are being placed in 
India at the present time, can be reduced to a system easily and 
profitably worked by the ordinary village teacher. 


ITALY 


871. 087 (45). Youth Movements (B.1.E.) 
The “Children’s City”. A new organisation for young people, 

known “as the “‘Children’s City” (La Città 
dei Ragazzi ), has just been established in Italy by private initiative: 


It-forms a sort of ideal city composed of all young Italians between 
the ages of 9 and 16 years who wish to belong to it. The unity of this 
city is maintained by a children’s journal entitled “‘La Bussola’, 
ə published irTurin, and bearing the motto “Do good and be friendly”. 
From the moral point of view, the Children’s City aims to produce 
honest men, by inculcating the sense of honour, honesty and good- 
will; on the practical side its object is to help and, if necessary, to 
defend’ the child at school and in society; its educational purpose 
is to interest the child in his own education through a nation-wide 
game which will develop in him the spirit of initiative and the habit 
of social as well as -individual responsibilities. Each child who 
becomes a member receives a citizen’ s card and may, under various 
conditions, gain “talents”, a sort of internal money which, through 
the Children’s City “hank”, can be used to acquire textbooks, 
recreative books, stamps and collections of stamps, games, etc. 
The initials RIG represent in a general way the Children’s City, 
being the abbreviation of Ragazzo in Gamba (child in full form), 
which should qualify each of its young citizens. 


| JAPAN : | 

871. 12 (62) . . Training of Teachers (B.I.E.) 
Teacher Training |. Teacher traihing is being re-organised. 
‘There are two systems of normal schools, 

one for future primary school teachers and the other for those 
preparing to teach in secondary schools. At present there are fifty 
normal schools for primary teachers of which only a few are mixed, 


- . four higher normal schools for men teachers in secondary schools 


~ and three for women. The fundamental teaching given is that of 
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science, mathematics, physical education and the arts. Pupils for 
the primary normal schools are recruited from among the candidates 
who have completed > the primary school of eight years. Studies in 
these norma] schools’ cover five years but can be reduced to two 
years for those pupils coming from a recognised secondary, school. 
The higher normal schools recruit their pupils from among candidates 
with a secondary school certificate or from pupils of the primary 
normal schools who have completed their studies. (From Avenirs, 
‘March 1947.) 


LUXEMBURG i 
377. 4 (4369) Artistic Education (B.1.E.) 
, Esthetic Education. To encourage schoolchildren to appreciate 


works of art and to enable them to under- 
stand the main tendencies which have prevailed in the history of 
painting, the esthetic education service, established in 1945 by the 
Ministry of National Education, has taken the initiative of organising 
‘exhibitions of large reproductions in colour (Braun, Bruckmann, 
Hanfstaengel, Piper, etc.) for circulation in the secondary schools. 
These exhibitions are shown in the assembly halls and are com- 
mented upon by an official of the Museum. Three exhibitions have 
already taken place: 1) landscape in painting from the 16th to the 
20th century, including the pictures of Pieter Bruegel to Derain ; 
2) flowers in painting, with pictures from Ambrosius Bruegel t6 
Bonnard ; 3) the human figure, from Van der Weyden to Gauguin. 
These exhibitions have been a great success even me the gener 
public who were admitted on Sundays. 


NEW ZEALAND 

‘871. 13 (9381) / ’ - Refresher Courses {B.LE.) 
Teachers’ Refresher During the Christmas 1946 vacation, 
Courses. enthusiastic gatherings of teachers met at 
Feilding, New Plymouth, Wanganui, 
Christchurch, Waitaki and Dunedin for refresher courses in various 
subjects. At Christchurch and Feilding. post-primary English was 
the subject under discussion, while home science drew many teachers 
to Dunedin, about a third of them coming from the North Island. 
Approximately 240 Head Teachers met dt New Plymouth to pool 
their experiences. This was the first-time that a conference of Head 
Teachers had been held on a national scale. - 


i a 


l PANAMA ' 
362. 7 (862) Child Welfare (B.1.E.) 
_ National Council’ The newly created Panama - National 
on Miners Welfare. ‘ Council on Minors is a branch of the Bureau 
i of Social Welfare of the Ministry of Labour, 
Social Welfare and Public Health. ‘Its chairman is the Minister of 
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Labour, Social Welfare and Public Health, and members include 
representatives of the Ministry of Education, of the Ministry of the 
Interior and Justice, of the Panama Red Cross, and of the Social 
' Security Council. In legislation regarding minors the, Council is to 
act as a legal consultant and it will strive for uniformity in the legal 
provisions for maternity and family protection. The Council will 
consult with educators. and make recommendations and suggestions 
‘to the Ministry, to public and private institutions and to individuals 
' and will draw up a Declaration of the Rights of the Panamian Child. 
(The World's Children, May 1947.) : 


PARAGUAY 
871. 191 (89) | Status of the Married Woman ss 
Statue ef the Married . To complete our study on the right of the 
Woman Teacher. married woman to teach (see Bulletin 


No. 82), here-is the reply from Paraguay 
‘which has just reached us: In this country, married women are 
allowed to teach both in public and in private schools. The organic 
Law dealing with teachers gives certain benefits to the teacher who 
becomes a mother, granting her paid maternity leave of 55, days 
altogether,(15 before and 40 after the confinement). On retirement 
gne extra year of service per child born during her activity as a 


teacher, up to a maximum of five years, is allowed., . 
875. 18 (89) e Modern Languages {B.1.B.) 
Study of Portuguese. With a view to strengthening the intel- 


, lectual relationg with Brazil, the Ministry 
of Justice, Religion and Public Instruction in Paraguay has recently 
passed a regulation?making the study of Portuguese — in. 
all establishments of secondary education. 


. PERU Ys 
374. 6 (85) Adult Education (Miscellaneous ) 
(B.LE.) 
Colture Brigades. _ Pursuant to Article 140 of the Organic 


Law on Public Education, which was 
adopted in 1941, culture. brigades (Brigadas de Culturizacién) have 
functioned in regions in which the Indian languages predominate, 
with the object of bringing to the indigenous adults the elements of 
Peruvian culture. Originally there were five of these- brigades 
functioning in Cuzco, Ayacucho, Junin, Ancash and Cajamarca, but 
in 1944 they were concentrated in the department of Puno, where 
appreciable results are now being attained by carrying on the work 
in the native Indian languages. The brigades~ complement the 
activities of the public schools and’have wielded a strong‘ influence ~ 


~ 
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in eliminating the opposition among the Indians, to the work of ‘the 
school, and toward the general progress of the rural community. 
They are usually composed of a head-teacher, who is a normal school 
graduate, another teacher for work especially among the women, a 
graduate nurse, an expert in agriculture, and a chauffeur. The group 
has at its disposal a railway truck equipped with a wireless set, 
loud-speaker, tonsorial apparatus, agricultural articles, such as seeds, 
fertilizers, small implements, and other educational materials. 
Practically all activities are carried on bilingually. Since the inaugur- 
ation of the campaign for literacy, the brigades have aligned them- 
selves with the new, programme. : 


POLAND 
37 L (438) “ * 7 Libraries (B.I.E.) 


Scientific Beek Institute. Poland is one of the countries whose 
= libraries were largely destroyed during 
the war. To remedy this sad state of affairs and to be able to collect 
all the printed documents necessary for all forms of scientific research, 
a Scientific Book Institute, comprising four sections, has been opened 
at Lodz. The documentation section will contain all the documents 
` relative to the history of books and libraries. The scientific research 
section will gather together’books on specified subjects and will, 
publish works by the Institute. In the applied work section an effort 
will be made to improve books, libraries and publishing firms by 
giving advice and information on book production and the organis- 
ation of libraries; this section will also have its own experimental 
printing press. Finally, the bibliographical information section will 
play the rôle of national centre of bibliographical documentation ; 
it will keep a register of the special collections in Polish libraries 
and, maintain close relations with similar centres in other countries. 


371. 13 (438) _ _ Further Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 


Paid Leave for Teachers.. For some time past there has been a 

~ strong tendency among teachers who have 
completed their training in educational institutes, normal schools or 
other similar establishments to study at the university in order to 
get a degree. This further training covers four years. New stipul- 
ations by the Ministry of Education, which came-into force at the 
beginning of the present school year, authorise provincial school 
authorities to grant paid leave of one year to men and women 
teachers in primary schools who have already completed three years 
of university studies and who are accepted for a fourth year. By 
the same ministerial regulations, teachers in the second or third 
year at the university may also benefit by paid leave, provided that 
they began their studies before 1st September 1939, or clandestinely; . 
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| during the occupation, and who can prove that war conditions and 


the occupation prevented them from continuing their studies. 


374, — 379. 67 (438) , Adult Education. — Scholarships (B. LE.) 
Schelarships for Adult . As from Ist June 1946, the Ministry of 
Education Students. Education has placed at the disposal of 

l provincial school authorities`special credits 
to encourage needy students attending adult education classes of 
-primary, secondary or vocational grade, folk high schools or people’ 3 
universities, who have shown diligence and a desire to ) persevere in 
~ their efforts. 


| PORTUGAL ) 


371. 391 (469) School Libraries (B.I.E.) 


School Libraries. A recent decree-law deals with the creation 
of school libraries in primary schools. 


These libraries will be accessible not only to the pupils actually 


attending the schools, but also to past pupils through a loan service. 
A single school library may be utilised by several schools in close 
proximity to each other. The school libraries will receive grants from 


- the Ministry of National Education, from municipal authorities and 


` from private individuals. The choice of books will be, made by:a 


special service dependent on the National Education Committee. 


ROUMANIA 


371. 267 (498) School Record Cards (B.1.B.) 
Introduction The Ministry of National Educatiow has 


of Record Cards, ° decided to introduce a new system of pupil 


- classification, as from’ the school year 
1946-1947, involving individual record cards for each pupil in the 
primary school. The school record card, properly so-called, con{ain- 
ing an appreciation of the pupil’s work, will be supplemented by 
two other cards, one medical, kept up to date by the school doctor, 
and the other social, filled in jointly by the teacher and the school 
doctor. These three cards together form the pupil’s ‘‘observation 
and appreciation record’, which will follow’ him all through the 
primary school and which will serve as a guide to his teachers at the 
beginning of each school year and a valuable source of information 
relative to the choice of a career on leaving school. It is probable 
that this system will be extended gradually to all grades of schools. 


, SPAIN ` 
371. 16 (46) Salaries (B.I.E.) 
Salaries of Inspectors and The Ministry of National Education has 
Training College Staff. drawn up a draft salary scale for men and 


women inspectors of primary schools and 
for the staff of training colleges. Under the new scale as ee aaa 


<- 
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will receive 21,000 pesetas; 38, 20,000; - 41, 18,000; 44, 16,000; 
49, 14,000; 54, 12,000; 57, 11,000 and 60, 10,000. The scale for 
training college staff will be established as follows : 50 professors 
of both sexes will receive 21,000; 62, 20,000; 59, 18,000; 63, 16,000 ; 
70, 14,000; 77, 12,000; 82, 11,000 and 87, 10,000.- 


379. 67 (46) Scholarships (B.1.E.) 


Scholarships Abroad. The Committee of Cultural Relations has 

opened a conipetition for the award of schol- 
arships for study abroad. Twenty-two of these scholarships are reser- 
ved for university professors, secondary school teachers and the 
staff of technical schools of secondary and higher grade, and for the 
scientific collaborators of the Higher Research Council. In some- 
cases the scholarships ‚are for, two months and in others for five 
months. Twenty-two other kinds of scholarships of six months’ 
duration are open to competition among persons holding a doctor’s 
degree or the diploma of a higher school. Finally, eleven 
scholarships are to be awarded for research ‘and refresher courses 
in the technical professional | field. y 


SWEDEN 


Ñ ia A } ie i 
378. — 37 N (485) . Higher Education. —- Vacation® 


Course (B.I.E.) 


Holiday Courses. A section of the Swedish University of 

Upsala is organising holiday courses for 
foreigners. These courses will be held from ist to 12th August 1947, 
and will deal with Swedish democracy, Sweden at work, and Swedish 
society and intellectual’ culture. They will include excursions and 
visits to various industries and institutions, as well as a number of 
film shows. A certain number of bursaries will be awarded. 


SWITZERLAND 
371. 026 (494) Relations Between School and Home 
(B.IE. ) 
Two Special Features Ones. a year parents’ are invited to be 
viata, = Sohools = = Present during the lessons given to their 


children: for the whole of one forenoon. 

This gives them an opportunity of studying 
the reactions of their offspring in an atmosphere differing from that 
of the family and to get to know the teachers better. . For the same 
-reason—collaboration between teachers and the home—a parents’ 
evening is arranged, also usually once a year. Fathers and mothers, 
received by the class teacher or his assistant, are thus enabled to 
offer criticisms, express desires, and to make practical suggestions. 
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In the primary teachers’ review Schule und Elfernhaus, which is sent 
to all families, there is a marked tendency to atc the contacts 
between the school and the home. 


379. 91 (494) Legistation (B.1.B.) 
` The New Scheol Law ‘ On 15th November 1946, the Grand Council 
in Valais. `of the Canton of Valais adopted a new law 


on primary education and domestic science 
sachin which will come into force as soon as it has been ratifled 
by popular vote. It contains numerous regulations intended to 
accelerate a vast programme of change and reform in teaching and, 
to make it much more vigorous. The social innovations include the 
extension of the school health service to the medical supervision of 
schools and to the sanitation of school premises, and the allocation 
of State grants towards school buildings, which henceforth will be 
proportionate to the needs of the communes and not to their ability 
to pay. The length of professional studies at the Normal School 
will be determined by the State Council. The Grand Council is given 
the necessary authority to adapt teachers’ salaries to present circum- 
stances. The law also gives its official sanction to the existence of 
refresher courses for teachers. Finally, from the educational point 
of view there are also improvements. Whenever possible and by 
‘Very elastic regulations, the law endeavours to secure the prolongation 
of the school year and the extension of the age-range for compulsory 
schooling, the opening of infants schools, the reduction in the size 
_of the classes, the institution of compulsory domestic science courses, 
and the development of secondary schools, senior primary schools 
and continuation classes. “The law also makes provision for an» 
educational office to serve as a centre for information, documentation 
and educational research for teachers in the Canton of Valais. 


ł ‘ t 


371. 364 (494) School Films (B. LE.) 
A Swiss School Fihn About 150 films are already at the disposal 
Library. ~ _ of Swiss schools, films which have been 


approved by the Visual Education Commis- 
sion. The Centre for School Films (21, rue d’Erlach, Bern) deals 
systematically with their purchase, their upkeep and their distrib- 
_ ution. Each school has the right to an unlimited number of films 
per year, on condition that it pays an annual contribution pro- 


portionate to the number of pupilssabove and including the fourth - - 


primary school year. This annual subscription to school films paid 
-by the pupil or the commune is 1 franc. The Centre invites all school 
establishments of various grades to: draw freely on its information ' 
and demonstration services thus enabling teachers to become familiar 
with this new technique. Provision is made for demonstration lessons 
before a public 'of school age and for public shows for which a charge 


"and ents. 
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18, made with.the object of raising local funds to facilitate the Tuk 
of projectors. Numerous film shows have been arid will again .be 
organised for teachers, school committees and parents. - ve 
Educateur ef PESER corporatif, 18th January 1947.) 


, UNITED STATES 
371. 97. — 862 = ` ` Child-Vidims of the War. — Social 


_' Work (B.I.B.) 
Educational The Commission for International, Educ- 
Hoconstruction. ational Reconstruction, composed” of re- 


sentatives of 26 of the leading educational”. 
organisations of the United States, such as the American Council ‘> 
on Education, National Education Association, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Association of Colleges. and Secondary Schools - 
for Negroes, National Catholic Educational Association, Association 
for Childhood Education, American Library Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, etc., is responsible—with Unesco— 


‘for the publication of a second illustrated pamphlet by Leonard ' 


Kenworthy of the Unesco Secretariat, which is available free of charge 
from Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI. (The first 
pamphlet,-entitled The Teacher and the Post-War Child-was mention- 
ed in the bibliographical section of our Bulletin No. 81.) The present 
pamphlet “Going to School in War-Devastated' Countries” has three 
parts : 1) ‘Going to School During the Occupation”, 2) “Going to 
School in the War-Devastated Countries Today”, and 3) “Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation of the Schools’. Part III closes 
with a section on “How You Can Help”. The Commission is sponsor- 


” inga “Proposed Project for High School Graduating Classes”, where- 


by every 1947 graduating class in the High Schools of the United 
States would raise a “‘Class of ‘47 Memorial Fund—this fund to go 


` to the aid of students in a similar school in one of the war-devastated 


countries”. ‘“The Class of ‘47’’, says the prospectus launching the 
project, “‘can start, not only a new educational life for these students 
of war-torn countries, but also a new era of world-wide educational 
and cultural understanding and. a i 


379. 822 l _ | Ezehange of Tearheri ail Pupils (B.I.E.) 


of Professors For the first time since the war, a vast 
plan for the exchange of students and 
professors between. the United States of 
‘America and Europe is being carried out this summer, organised 
by the Division of International Exchange of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. Two steamers, specially requisitioned for the purpose, will 
each make four trips both ways, ‘transporting a total of about 7,000 
students and lecturers from America to Europe and bringing back 
Europeans wishing to study in the United States. The-.groups . 


i 
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3 x S J 
registered for the different trips include-students, university and . 
college staff patronised by-the American Friends Service, the World . 
Conference of Christian Youth, the World Federation of Educational 
Associations, the summer school of the University of Minnesota, the 
Students’ Council of Harvard University, the Education Depart: 
ment of Yale University, etc. Other students’ dnd professors are 
chosen by the American missions and embassies. The programme 
contemplates that about 450 professors belonging to:the World 
‘Federation of Educational Associations will participate in the 
seminars being organised in England, France, Denmark and. Switzer- 


land, and that 250 members of the Youth Hostel’ Association will “7 


go to Europe to help in pours: youth: hostels CEs Topes during . 
the war. 


t 
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U.S.9.R.- Enk ae 


“37 A (47) ` > Education in the U.S.S.R. (B.LE.) 
The Organisation  —— The U.S.S.R. has 120,000 schools at the 
of Education. . . present time with 20,000,000 


primary 

se pupils and 797 higher schools with 632,000 — 
students of which near]y-half are women. The present, organisation 
of education dates from 1934. It is identical in all the’ federated 
republics and is based on the principle of a single type of school 
accessible to-all citizens, whatever the social category to which they ~ 
belong. In the public schools education extends over, ten years, - 
‘four primary and six secondary. Throughout the primary school 
. course in the schools of the federated republics all the teaching is 
. given in the native language of the district, Russian taking second 
place. Secondary education is given in the last three years of the 
‘‘septennial schools” or in the last six years of the ‘decennial schools’. ` 
The last three years of the “decennial schools”: are only attended 
by a small number of pupils preparing for the matriculation examin- 
ation. Pupils holding the ‘‘septennial school” certificate may . 
` continue their studies in the secondary technical schools, which - 
number 3,795 and support 803,200 pupils. These schools trai 
specialists‘ in agriculture, the building trade, transport, mechanics, 
arts applied to industry, and also nurses and chemists’ assistants, 
etc. Higher education is given in 30 universities, -78 higher medical . 
schools, 328 higher technical and agricultural schools, 43 higher 
schools of economics, 25 higher schools of art. Although higher 
education is not free, some 90% of the students receive scholarships’ ~ 
the value of which is commensurate with the work done. Secondary ~ 


t 


and higher training is not reserved for students only; workers and.” 


peasants may, while continuing to work, follow all university courses P 
' either by correspondence or in the factory schools or kolkhoses and 
in the workers’ universities established in connection with ene 
factories. 7 = £ 
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871. 12 (ar) 
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Toacher ‘Trainteg- -Ther are three types óf teacher training 
` institutions in thé U.S.S.R. These are: 


- 1) pormal schools giving a three-year training to teachers preparing ‘ 


to work in the four-year primary schools, the candidates being chosen 
from those holding the séptennial school certificate ; 2) highet normal 
schpols or training colleges of twọ years for teachers in the septennial 
schools (5th to 7th classes). These schools admit students who have 


- matriculated ;. 3) educational institutes with a four-year course for — 
: „teachers in the decennial schools (8th to 10th classes). These institutes 
: also accept matriculated students. ‘There are at present 1,146 normal 


schools and educational institutes training more than iii 
primary and secondary school teachers. — 


a Training of Teachers (BIB, ) 


+ 
vu 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In order to facilitate the card index classification of these boek reviews by 
educational Hbraries and educators, we are prefixing each with a decimal number 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accordance with the “Plan de Classification 
de la documentation pédagegique pour Pusage courant”, used by tho Bureau. 





379.91 (42) ° LEGISLATION (B.LE.) 


ALEXANDER, W. P. The Education Act. A Parents’ Guide. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler. London, Phoenix House 
Ltd., 1946. 7% x5 ins. 42 p. Index. 2s. —- Dr. Alexander has written 
his little Guide expressly for parents, to help them to understand how 
the Education Act 1944, and the short Amen Act of 1946, ‘affect 
their children. Co ently he has laid special emphasis on those 
maar provisions of the Act of particular importance to parents 
omitting any reference to sections such as those only affecting school 
authorities, for example. He also draws the attention of parents to 
those aspects of the subject nof actually arising out of the Act but in 
which they are likely to be interested; indicating the sources from which 
the he get the necessary information. His clear concise statements 

e we 


comed by all. 
379.32. — 378 (73) Frinancs. — Higs#erR EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 
HUNGATE,. Thad Lewis. Financing the Future of Education. 


New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unl- 
versity, 1946. 9%x6 ins. 310 p. Appendices. Index. $3.25. — 
Acco to the author of this treatise, his purpose in wri it was 
-“to provide an analysis of theory and practice of ee of higher 
education that will assist in the formulation of fiscal policies suitable 
to the welfare of American democracy”, in view of the tremendous 
increase in the number of American youth attending institutions of 

er education of recent years. Analysing the problem from the 
point of view of all concerned, the public, the college authorities and 
the government, he discusses the efforts made by the different states 
to support institutions of higher education, the measures and standards 
of such support, the role oe ap el and the orientation and 
objectives of fiscal policy in this connection, concluding with proposals 
for more effective cing. Throughout the text, the author supports 
his statements by numerous statistical charts, the result of very thorough 
research into the problem.. 


379.83 (73) SCHOOL POLICIES WITH REGARD TO 


Minonitigs (B.1.E.) 
BRAMELD, Theodore. ity Problems in the Public Schools. A 


Study of Administrative Policies and ctices in Seven School Systems. 
New York and London, Harper & Brothers. (1946): 8%4x5% ins. 
264 p- Index. (Problems of Race and Culture in American Education. 
$2.50. — The series of studies sponsored by the Bureau for Intercultu 
Education, of which this is the fourth, are intended to help build under- 
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standing, co-operation, and national a among cultural groups in 
America. For this particular overview the author has chosen seven 
representative cities and has frankly discussed the administrative and 
ucational practices in such cities in relation to their community 
backgrounds, with the obea of showing the policies and practices 
which help or hinder the development of- democratic human relations 
among different racial, religious, nationality and socio-economic groups 
in the schools. Fictitious names have been given and certain identifying 
characteristics of communities have been modified slightly in the 
interests of anonymity, so that each description resembles a type more 
than a report on a particular community. The facts revealed are:in 
many ces disturbing. One encouraging point is, however, that 
some of the schools have already taken steps to improve matters since 
the study was completed in April 1945. 
' wo é 


37 A. — 377.39 (45) i ` ITALY. — RE-EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


GAYRE, G. R. (Extracts from the private oome eg in 
Transition, With a foreword by The Right Hon. the ennell of 
Rodd, K.B.E., C.B. London, Faber and Faber (19486). 9x53 Ins. 
254 p. Index. Two maps. 12s. 6d. — This intensely interesting book 
-is the very frank and outspoken day-by-day diary of the Educational 
Adviser to AMGOT in Italy, from September 1943 to March 1944. 
Colonel Gayre’s headquarters were in Si y until the middle of J Samy 
1944, then at Naples. Eventually he held the office of Director of Educa- 
tion in the Control Commission jointly with that of Educational Adviser 
to AMGOT. It was a crucial period of military government in Italy, 
‘ when the first principles of ed supervision of Italian education 
were lald down and during which the whole fabric of control was 
established. The amount of work accomplished under incredible 
difficulties and by a very small, but amp etely devoted, staff was 
stupendous. Colonel Gayre, who is a ed ethnologist, was 
peculiarly fitted for the herculean task confronting him. British and 
American officers worked together in p harmony and the wiling 
co-operation of many ĮJtallans was dually won. Colonel Gayre oftens 
mentions with great appreciation coll e, Major Washburne of 
‘the American Army—weliknown as Director of Education at Winnetka— 
who was Educational Officer for the region-around Rome. Two very 
illuminating points emerge from the narrative: First, that the members 
of a democratic soci (including its soldiers) need a very firm self- 
discipline if the result is not to be democratic chaos, which might make 
democracy into a lau -stock, and that it takes time for yo 
people released from the rule of fascism to learn that anarchistic la 
of discipline is not what democracy Intends to encourage. Second, that 
it is possible although very difficult and needing great patience, to 
foster, In people unused to the exercise of tolerance and compromise, a 
spirit of forbearance and give and take. Educational-psychologists and 
would-be peacemakers would learn much from this very human book. 


37 A. —— 379.94 (714) .. Canada, — OFFICIAL AB LE) 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Annual Ropert of the of Education 
. of the Prerisco of New Brunswick for the School Year June 30th, 1946. 


Fredericton, N.B., 1947. 10-x6% ins. 206 p.. Indéx. — As mentioned 
elsewhere in this Bulletin (see page 57), this issue of the Annual Report 
from the Department of Education of the Province-of New Brunswick, 
deals largely with the development of the Regional High Schools in. 
the rural areas, now sufficiently established to demonstrate thelr worth. 
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- Progress is recorded In both Elementary and Secondary Schools through- 


out the Province. The Tables eports attached to that of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education and Dfrector of Educational Services, . 
show in some detail the ory or of growth and activity in all. phases of 
the Province’s endeavour to ea free education to all. In- common 
with most other countries, there is an unfortunate continued shortage 
of properly trained teachers. : : À 
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37 A (73) EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. (B.1.E.) 
HUGHES, Raymond M. and LANCELOT, Wiliam H. Edueation+ 
America’s es, Iowa, The Iowa State College Press, 1946. 


9Y, x 6 ins, 190 p. Index. $2.50. — While one cannot go all the way with 


the authors of this book in their assessment of the superior achleve- 


ments of Americans as compared with other peoples, one must admit 
that the ideal of universal education, not o at the elementary level 
but also through the high school, and, ‘within limits, the college and 
the university, which is at an art pee rate accepted in principle by all the 
states in America, does inevitably give individuals more scope for 
Se R their initiative and innate abilities. One of the purposes 
the study is to determine the approximate position of each 
tate in the educational procession in America, according to their 
all-round ranking, thelr educational accomplishment, degree of accom- 
plishment commensurate with ability, degree of effort, efficiency of 
effort and education of adults. The authors admit that the ‘magic’ 
is not evenly distributed, that indeed it is far from complete, but they 


` beleve that it exists in ter quantities in America than in other 


countries! At the end of' II on the vital educational problems in 
America, other nations are also discussed and a list of 109 countries 


-are listed according to their educational enrolment. The book is very. 


largely statistical. 
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37 A (4971) EDUCATION IN Yuaos.avia (B.1.E.) 


i bape The People’s. Revolution and Education.) ‘London, 
New Education ellowship (1947). 944x6 ins. 22 p. (N.E.F. Mono- 
graph. No. 8.) 1s. 6d. The five contributors to this monograph 
eagerly tell what they as teachers are doing in the schools of Yugoslavia 
at the present time and discuss: the enormous problems which they 
have to face. The admittedly strong political bias evident in their 
statement of educational objectives is understandable when one con- 
siders the historical ba und of the people’s revolution. One thing 


. is certain from these cles :. the Yugoslavs are eager for learning 
- and determined to bring it within the reach of all, irrespective of class, 


nationality, race, sex or creed. | 


974.7 UD) > PEOPLE’8S COLLEGES (B.LE.) 


TREVETT, Reginald F. ° Towards a (Cathelic People’s College. 
London, Sheed & Ward ae 7Y, x5 ins. 64 p. is. 6d. — The idea 
of founding a Catholic People’ 8 College, more or less on the model of 
the Danish Folk Schools a REN -1938, in a country town where 
a few parishioners felt tha ey were not good co-operative members 
of their Catholic < parai; that there was not in it a real community of 
men. They's three - ran in preparing themselves and the plan 
for a residen college emerged ; retreats and conferences 
have been held since an He te eme has taken shape, but funds and 
buildings are still la . This little book is written with enthusiasm 
at Me on and the non-Catholic reader can agree with a good deal that 
8 y S 
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373.109 o “Pupiic ScHooLs” (B.LE.) 


SOMERVELL, D.C. A History of T Seheol, London, Faber 
and Faber (1946). 83% x5% ins. 150 p. us. Index. 108. 6d. — 
This is another notable contribution to the history of Individual schools. 
Its origin in Tudor times and Hs consequent record provide valuable 
material on the Public Schools in England as well as on education in 
general over a period of nearly four hundred years, including the recent 
war years. For the latter part of his story, since 1858, Mr. Somervell 
has adopted the rather unusual practice of aera eee school magazine 
to a lage extent tn tracing the development of the internal social life 
of the school. The first part follows the more orthodox historical record. 
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373.12 (42) SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS (B.LE.) 


DEMPSTER, J. J. B. n te the Secendary Modern School. 

- London, The Pilot Press Ltd., 1946. 74% x5ins. 78 p. Index. 3s. 6d. — 
In his Foreword, Sir Fred Clarke relates that he was so impressed by 
the value and timeliness of these chapters when they first appeared 
(in 1945-46) as a series of articles in the Schoolmaster, that he preserved 

' them on file. He points out that what is needed, now that the Education 
Act has at, long last inaugurated in England the era of “Secondary 
Education For<All’, is “bold and ae experiment”, that tho 
“Modern School” is pecullariy suitable for experimentation and that 
Mr. Dempster’s proposals of work for this type of school are charac- 
terised by directness of approach and concreteness of treatment. The 
author’s proposals are very comprehensive and a few chapters Include 
useful | of tests, texts for the pupils’ reading and books for the 

- teacher. ‘To the reviewer accustomed to secondary modern schools on 
the Continent it seems extraordinary that no’ mention should be mate 
~of the teaching of a foreign language, since these schools are to be 
considered as a form of secondary education, rather than as senior. 


primary schools. a re ; 3 


we 


373.212 (492) | ‘NURSERY, SCHOOLS (B.LE.) 


Het Klouterdagverblijf. “Rotterdam, Vereniging kinderverzorging en 
opvoeding. n.d. 74x54 ins. 64 p. Illus. —- This little pamphlet, 
ustrated by photdgraphs, contains a series of articles by a number 
of experts on erent aspects of the pioneer work in Holland tn provid- 
ing nursery schools, particularly for delicate children. 


371.90 (42) ‘HANDICAPPED CHILDREN (B.LE.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. ` Educational Treatment. 
‘London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. 814x54 Ins. 36 p. 
(Pamphlet No. 5). 9d. — By the Education Act 1944, Local Education 
Authorities are enjoined to take such steps as may be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of handicapped children. The various categorles 
of such children considered as requiring special educational treatment : 
the blind, the partially sighted, the deaf, the parti deaf, the delicate, 
the diabetic, the educational sub-normal, the epileptic, the maladjusted, 
the physleally handicapped and those with speech defects, are defined 
b e Ministry of Education tn the Handicapped Pupils and School 

ealth Service Regulations, 1945. A mere enumeration of categories 
is not, however, sufficient and the present hlet is intended to 
afford help, and iaa to teachers with handicapped children in 
their schools and to supply. answers to questions likely to be ralsed b 
those having to provide the special educational treatment suggested. 


a 
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136.7 t l CHILD P8YCHOLOGY (B.I.E.) 


-ED Patricia. arents’ Questions Answered. London, 
Faber and 1 Faber (104 6). 7 73x 494 in . 76 p. 48: 6d. — The questions 
are varied but su really worry parents: how to deal with. 
tantrums, fads and sheer Fbi, whether to apply corporal punish- 
ment, should a child go to Nursery School, should we adopt, what 


books should we give a child, how can we answer questions about birth — 


and death, etc. e author gives some wise advice rooted in experience. 
In her opinion, a loving understanding, a thoroughly unemotional 
approach, a due sense of proportion and patient--firmness are among the 
qualities most needed to b up-happy and normal children. 


37 F. — 136.7 ' PERIODICALS. — CHILD Psy cHOLOGY 
. ` t (B. LE. ) 

Childhood. London, Lewis Publications Ltd. Issued alternate 
months, commencing May, 1947. 43%, x6 ins. 32 p. Ilus. 1s. per copy. — 
“Childhood” is an entirely new and attractive venture in magazines , 
for‘parents. It arubitloualy: sets out to deal with the growth and develop- . 
ment of children over the whole period from birth to eighteen. Con- 
sequently the articles, by well-known personalities and experts, are 
iy brief—too’ brief, one is tempted to suggest. > The unusual size 
‘ and shape of the magazine make it convenient to slip in the pocket or 
handbag, and to be consulted at odd moments. 


% 


331. — 373.5 (71) - LABOUR. — VOCATIONAL TEACHING 
N (B.LE.) 
STEWART, J. Yomg Canada Goes -to Work. Toronto, The 
Ryerson Press (1946). ere 204 p. Illus. Appendix. Index. 


$2.00. — In view of the ever-increasing need for a better distribution 
of labour, diverting youth from the already overcrowded and well- 
-known occupations to others for which they are probably better suited 
physically, mentally or tem ORTA DANY ann tor which they are often 


remuuerated, the author of this book has set out to describe in | 
detall scores of otcupations, ed in alphabetical order, indicating 
the nature of the work, the cations and training required, the 


likely remunefation, and the probable future trends in; the fleld. In 
comp this book, Mr. Stewart, Director of Guidance Committee, 
Oakwood Collegiate Institute, Toronto Ontario, has had the assistance 
of four regional advisers: For the Maritime Provinces, Mr. H. Y. 
Haines, tor of Educational Guidance, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
whose original study the book is based; for the Prairie Provinces, 
‘Mr. T. M. Spencer, r of Guidance and Public Relations, Depart- 
ment of Education, Regina, Saskatchewan, and Dr. C. B. Willis, Victoria ‘ 
High School, Edmonton, Alberta; and for Bfitish Columbia, Mr. Harold 
P. Johns, Director of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Department 
of Education, Victoria, B. C. seeped intended for young Canada 
and therefore déscribing Canadian conditions, young people in other 
countries will find helpful Information about types of occupation which 
might otherwise Have escaped their notice. 


-r 


373.54 ' - INDUSTRIAL Epuoation (B.LE.) 


YOUNG, A. P. The World of Industry. London, Gill (1948). 7% x 
5, ins. 342 p. Ius. 12s. 6d. — The world of industry looms large 
in the picture of life to-day and nothing can be of greater importance: 


‘ 
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than to secure that this work-world should be so constituted that it 
may become a beneficent pona, not merely contrib to economic 
well-being but furthering the cultural evolution of d. In this 
book, the author therefore strives to show ‘‘that the world of industry 
can, if tt evolves along a democratic-service path, become tn itself a 
potent educational an iritual force’. He wishes to convince the 
yo boy or girl AAE e that “this world of industry offers glowing 
and opportunities for creative service, at least equal to those 
which may on from the so-called professions’. There are chapters 
on scientific research, on energy and the world of ape) ape on 
agriculture and ae pes Pe manufactures based on the power-driven - 
machine. Boys and girls who think of gotng into industry, or who like 
machinery, will enjoy finding out how a factory is run, what it does 
and what a wor team is.- Innumerable pictures and charts make 
the text perfectly clear. The book is suitable for adolescents of 16 or 
thereabouts. E 


375. [41] l E : 'Groanarny (B.LE.) 


WHYBROW, S. J. B. North America with Central America and -the 
West Indies, London, Dent (1946). .7 14 x4% ins. 208 lé Mustrated 
with 69 maps and 16 pages of photographs. ‘index. — A firm believer 
in the use of sketch maps which can be gradually built up’ by the pupils 
themselves and ons planned to make the Süden think and 
seek for information, the author. of this admirable textbook has inter- 
spersed both sketches and questions throughout his text. He has made 
good use too of excellent photographs, depicting different types of 
activities and natural features, ere the use of such visual alds Is 
likely to aid in a better understanding of the on b studiede 
Intended for use In middle forms, this textbook. be found 1o cover 
all the requirements of the School Certificate examinations of the 
British untversities. It is well written and clearly printed. 


375.991 (42) . Racionat Surveys (B.LE.) 


` BOOTHAM SCHOOL. Survey of Askham Bog. London, The Ban- 
nisdale Press, 1946. 94% x7 ins. 76 p. Ilus. 12s. 6d. — Using a survey 
carried out in 1879 by three Bootham 

as a basis for their work, the Natural History Soci of Bootham 
School have lately made another very thorough survey of Askham Bog, 
a small plece of ey ground about a e and a quarter in total 
length and a quarter of a mile in width, 1 to the south-west of 
York and about 3 miles from the school. e attractively presented 
and praiseworthy report which is a result of their labours covers the 
geology, botany, entomology, birds, vertebrates and invertebrates 
of the on studied. In the words of the Headmaster, “the educational 
value of survey is obvious. It has given boys experience in accurate 
observation, training in the methodical reco of what they have 
seen, and it has quickened the desire for knowledge. They have known 
the thrill of discovering things for themselves ead of reading about 
them in an illustrated textbook.” i 


A 


375.132 (931) _ Ena@uisa (B.LE.) 


GORDON, Ian A. The Teaching ef English. A’ study in secondary 
education. (Wellmmgton), New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
1947. 8%x5% ins. 136 p. Index. 7s. 6d. — Since 1944 English has - 
been the only compulsory subject for entry to the University of New ° 


- t 


masters and local naturalists - 


t 
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Zealand and also the major subject in the ‘common core’ recommended 
by the New Zealand Consultative Committee on the Post- 

7 School Curriculum. In a short historical retrospect on the teaching of 
Saare in En d and in New Zealand, the author of this study ex-_ 
p how this claim for the paramount position of English in the. 

/ gecondary school curriculum in his country came to be recognised. 
He then goes on to discuss what should be the aims of English teaching 
and to comment on such tea in New Zealand to-day. His closing 
chapter on the wri of English is perhaps the most important from 
the teacher’s point o Mew, l l 

| 


371.7 (71) ScuooL HyGmene (B.LE.) | 


A Health Survey ef Canadian Schools 1945-1946, A Survey of Existing 
Conditions in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of Canada. 
Toronto, Ontario, Report No. 1, of the National Committee for School 
Health Research (67/7 Dundas Street West), 1947. 9x6 ins. 90 p. 
Appendix..— Greater attention to the health of school pupils was 
among the most pressing educational needs in Canada in the 
report issu in 1948 by the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association (now the Canadian Education Association) reported in 
our Bulletin No. 70. Realization for the need of a comprehensive pro- 
hash of health research led to the organization of the National 

i mmittee for School Health Research in the summer of 1945, sponsored 
by two dominion-wide organizations, the Canadian Education Asso- 
- tion and the Canadian Public Health Association. The research 
rogramme has been planned to cover a period of at least 5 years, with 
ancial assistance from the Canadian Life Insurance cers ASSO- 
,*clation. As an interim report the present comprehensive survey of 
the conditions existing in 90% of the elementary schools and 75% of 
“the secondary schools in Canada has been compiled under the direction 
of Dr. A. J. Phillips. The survey deals with school environment as 
well as health tea , physi education, nutrition and mental 
» health in the schools. Recommendations on all five subjects are made 
by the Committee. -7 : 


+ 


1 


371.037. — 371.735 | I YOUTH MOVEMENTS. — NETON 
THE CANADIAN YOUTH COMMISSION pared’ for). Youth 
and Recreation. Now Plans for New Times. oronto, The Ryerson 
Press (1946). 8x5% ins. 220 p. $1.50. — The Canadian Youth Com- 
- mission, a private and independent body consisting of about 50 
onsible ci in all walks of life, established in April 1943 with’ 
e avowed objects of ee the main problems of young people 
‘from 15 to 24 qos of age already issued a number of reports of 
which this is the sixth.. ers in the serles were headed: ‘‘Youth 
and Jobs in Canada”, “Young Canada and Religion”, ‘Youth Challenges 
the Educators”, “Yoyth and Health”, “Youth anizations in Canada”. 
The present volume represents the t attempt in Canada to conduct _ 
a national study of recreational needs and resources. In the first part 
of the study the Commission has tried to discover what youth wants 
from leisure, taking both a sample opinion and the views of organized 
pou What youth is offered and what they should have are reviewed , 
the second and third parts respectively. Both the main body of 
the report and, the recommendations emphasize the fundamental 
importance of recreation and the necessity of regarding it as an integral 
part of education. i j 


N$ 
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871.087 (42) l \ YOuTH MovEMENTS (B.LE.) 
Edith M. Yeuth and the Chb. London, Nelson, 


(1946). 714 x4% ins. 96 p. Dus. Index. 5s. — Realizing that youth ` 


service is an important means of civic training and, as such, just as 
n for the boys and girls of farm and co homes as for those 
who work in large industrial areas, the author of little book seeks 
to show how the problem should be tackled. In the first part she dis- 
cusses suitable meeting places, types of activities found to be suitable, 
and how the leaders for village clubs ought to be selected. This naturally 
leads on to a discussion of youth itself and to more detailed information 
concerning the bulding up of a programme, to which the author has 
added a long’ chart of youth activities and interests which might well 
be used as a basis for study. Part III of her book ts devoted to various 
practical suggestions, lists of bodks, useful addresses, and other items 
of help in arranging the various activities. 


tr 1 


- 


” 


375.7. — 375.9 (71) ART TŘACHING. — HANDICRAFTS ~ 


; , (B.LE.) 
SHORE, Louis A.. Arts’and Crafts for Canadian Sehoels. Toronto, 

J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd. (1946). 113x81% ins. 180 p. Ous. 
Index. $2.75. — Using the dictionary definition of Art as ‘“the applic- 
ation of skill and taste to production according to aesthetic principles”, 


Mr. Shore has sought to show the implications for teachers of such an l 


pnd EEE N of the term. He states that art thus conceived’ will be 
assoclated with activity, e pleasure, be useful as well'as ornamental, 


and allow exploration ; envisage a wider use of materials which 


l 
may encompass glass, clay, metal, wood, leather, textiles, plastem . 


linoleum, and cOmposition materials, as well as the traditional paper. 
All these are admirably treated in his book in which simple and concise 
statements alternate with pages of very clear and pa ea sketches. 


The book should be av le for all teachers, who will find in it many 
helpful suggestions. ME OS 
[S \ 5 ‘ 
7. — 875.71 (4%) > FINE Arts. — History OF ARTS 
' l (B.LE.) 


MEYER, Peter. Art in Switzerland from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. ‘Translated with an Introduction by Mary Hottinger. 
London, Noon & Watson (an) 7x4% ins: 104 p. Mus. — 
It is.the of the author of this booklet to bring home to visitors 
from other countries the realization that the creations of Swiss national 
art and memorials of national‘history, which are to be found in e 
numbers scattered and down the d, and which represent an old 
and peculiar national culture, are well worth seeing. Artistic production 
in Switzerland, perhaps more than in any other country, is closely 
bound up with political, social and intellectual conditions; .1t was 
the expression of the people themselves. This fact is admirably brought 


out both in the text and in the numerous reproductions, photographs ' 


and drawings. ' 

375.82 (73) ae 4 Crvics (B.LE.) 
’ BOLLES, Blair, Whe Makes Our F ? New York, Foreign 

Policy. Association, 1947. 744 x534 ins. 96 p. eadline Serles, No. 6 )- 


35 cents. — This latest pamphlet of- the Foreign PoHcy Association's 
Headline Series sets out to inform the ordinary citizen on the machinery 


of American fo policy ee R roles of the many 
individuals and in concerned, from the dent, his executive 


\ 


ai 
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E in and out of the Cabinet, the Congress and its committees, 

Si governments and diplomats, pressure groups and the ordinary 
‘public. It is written in a plain, straightforward style and illustrated 
with pictographic sketches. ; 


a 


. 801. — 375.421 . Soctozoay. — History OF Crvmsarion 
; ) 
MURRAY, Rev. Robert H. The Individual and the State. Their 
Sree a historically considered with some of its Bearings on the 
Future of Civilisation. London, Hutchinson, n. d. 94% x6 Ins. 262 p. 
Index. 21s. — Thanks to his unusually wide and varied knowledge 
and experience; Dr. Murray has written a challenging book. He reviews 
the erent conceptions of the relationship between the individual 
- and the State as they have unfolded through the cénturies : tn ancient 
Greece, under the Roman Empire in the 4th century, d the 13th 
cen , In the minds of Machiavelli and of Luther, un e En 
ee sts, the French eee and the liberation of the 1 
tury, olitics and philosophy culminating in 
‘Nietzsche’ 8 a onanie cad and Hitler’s totalitarlanism. The author then 
considers private and public morality. He distinguishes between the 
‘Welfare State’, which seeks to i entity the’ two and the “Power 
' State”, which separates them as widely’ as possible. The contrast he 
draws between the theories and practices of these two es of States 
' is illuminating and he has no cul rar roving the tness of'the | 
Welfare State’s ideals. He believes e two World Wars funda- 
mentally arose out of their rivalry and that a third Pe ensue, if 
his rivalry continues. Welfare States are, however, wro 
that there is a‘common will of their citizens and that it ihe je will o 
the majority. Psychology shows us that, as the self cannot be formed 
în Isolation, so the common will has to be achieved by common action. 
How-this could be accomplished through varied “groups” was described, 
already in 1918, by Miss Follett in her ‘‘arresting volume”, The New 
State, the conclusions of which Dr. Murra Fer completely, as 
he does Dr. J. H. Oldham’s contention tha roblem of the indi- 
vidual and the community can find tts solutions ‘i y in the relationship 
of love. Otherwise the individual is sacrificed to the community and 
we have totalitarianism, or the community to the individual and we 
have an anarchic individualism. If the group conception of Miss Follett 
. and’the community conception of Dr. Oldham—really one and the 
same—can prevail, there be hope for the future. e one may’ 
not agree with all Dr. Murray’s deductions in this vast panorama of 
history, one cannot but be greatly enriched By studying ee: 


375.825 : a INTERNATIONAL TEACHING (B.I. E.) 


DOLIVET, Louis. The United Nations. A Handbook on the New 
World Organization. Preface by gve Lie. London, Phoenix House, 
1946. 8 Ta ins. 144 p. Appen 6s. — Here is a book sultable 
for all w ho wish to acquire the necessary fundamental knowledge 
aA the structure and machinery of the various organs com- 

prising’ the United ‘Nations, ‘civilization’s last chance’> As an officer 
of the United Nations, Mr. Dolivet has first hand acquaintance with 
the organization which he succinctly describes. In this volume he has 
attempted to set forth the basic facts of the United Nations Orga- 
nization: its Charter, its functions, its: composition, its organization, 
its powers, its limitations, its machinery’ and its alms, simple 
language such as the ordinary layman can understand. "AS appendices 


aS 
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he gives the full text of the Charter of the United Nations, the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, a list of Delegations and ‘Personnel 
and three organizational charts. 4 


375.825 | INTERNATIONAL TEACHING (B.I.E.) 


BOYD, ‘Andrew. The United Nations Organisation Handbook’ 
London, The Pilot Press Ltd.,. 1946. 8% x5% ins. 212 p. geal deus 
Index. 8s. 6d. — Captain Boyd’s handbook, based on a careful stud 
of United Nations documents and reports, should prove a useful boo 
of reference for all students of international affairs. While the book 
naturally expresses the author’s independent viewpoint on certain 
matters about which there is a difference of opinion, it does, never- 
theless, provide an objective account of the origins, purposes and work- 
ings of the United Nations and of the various: organs comprising the 
organisation. It also describes the creation and work of the specialised 
agencies such as UNRRA, UNESCO, the International Bank and the 
Food and cultural Organisation, associated with the Economic and 
Social Council. By giving the full text of both the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Covenant of the former League of Nations, it is possible 
to make a comparative study of the two documents and to examine the 
new machinery for world peace in the light of the old. r - 


i oa \ 
375.825 = INTERNATIONAL TEACHING (B.LE.) 


SPAULL, Hebe.’ The Untted Nations and Their Problems. London 
& Redhill, Lutterworth Press (1946). 7⁄4% x4% ins. 132 p. 2s. 6d. — 
This little book gives In a nutshell the chief national characteristics, 
and outlines the post-war reconstruction problems, of each of the 
constituent members of the United Nations: the “Big Five”, the 
Dominions, India, the European Allies, those of Latin America, Ethiopia 
‘and Liberla, Persia and Irak, and the Philippines. -A first chapter 
explains why the United Nations came together and a last one gives 
a very brief pags of the set-up of U.N., under the title “The United 
Nations face the Future”. he book is intended for the early teen 
age and’ will be useful for lessons in current affairs. Though necessarily 
superficial, it is written in an ob ve spirit’; a new-editlon would 
be ar a by a short Ust of av le reference books on the prinelpal 
countries. ; - ; ; 


37 E. — 375.825 REFERENCE Books. — INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHING (B.LE.) 


MADOL, H. R. (Edited by) The United Nations Yearbook 1946- 
London, Hutchinson.- 8%x5% ins. 250 p. Index. 25s. —- While it 
is obviously impossible to get or to AD Ep and entirely up to 
date information of the typé contained volume, itis useful to 
have a yearly record such as this for reference. riting at the end of 
August 1945, the Editor states that the present-issue of the yearbook 
contains such information as could be gathered on Allied Governments, 
biographical notes on their members, texts of some of the most impor- 
tant international and regional ents -and some authoritative 
statements by allied experts con their respective flelds of activity. 
Fourteen international documents are included, dating from the Inter- 
Allied Resolution of Mutual Assistance of June 12, 1941, to the Potsdam 
Declaration of August 2, and the A ment on Prosecution of War 
Criminals, of August 1, 1945. Data is given on the 51 original Allied 
Nations in Part II, and bjographical notes on thelr legders in the third 
part. ~ ; 


`~ 
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37 E. — 371.862 REFERENCE Booxs. — CHILDREN’S 
o í . Booxs (B.I.E.) 


WHITE Dorothy Neal. About Books fer Children. (Wellington), 
New Zealand ‘Council for Educational Research in conjunction wi 
New Zealand rai A gaat e 1946. 84 4X5% ins. 222 p. Appendix. 
Index. 10s. 6d this book, Mrs te gives 18 a very good over- 
view of children’s literature in the English speaking countries. Not 
only does she contribute pertinent remarks on juvenile literature in 
its broad lines, but her clever critical commentaries on the works of 
some of the best known authors for children merit careful consideration. 
“About Books for Children” will be a guide appreciated by all parents 
and teachers not only in New Zealand but in every country interested 
in children’s literature. 


371.862 ~ . ot CHILDREN’s Booxs (BLE) 


HENDERSON, Aileen. Wonderfol. More Nature Stories 
for Children. Ilustrated by M. Mountain. ae Age Surrey, 
The Religious’ Education Press (1946). 7%x4¥%, in 6 p.  Ilus. 
4s, — “ i Wonderful” 1s a companion yolume to iereatares Great 
mi Seppe the same author and artist. It contatns a number of 

es for children.about living creatures and also two stories 
to exp ee wonderful changes which take place during the formation 
of coal and chalk. 


- v 


387 C - Brioararnwæs (B.I.E>)’ 


+ 


WILSON, Dorothy. Smuts of South Afriea. Soldier and Peacemaker. 
hondon, Student: Christian Movement Press, 1946 74%4x5 ins. 112 p. 
4s. 6d. — This little book is one of “the Torch Biographies”. It is more 
thrilling than most adventure stories and the young reader will not 
wish to put it down till he has reached the last page. Not only does 
it tell extremely well the life of a great leader of men, remarkable for 
his moral in ty his courage, his rare impartiality and his unshakable- 
Christian convictions, but at thé same time it gives a clear narrative 
of the history of South Africa in the last hundred years. 


136.7 | Cup PsycHoLoay (B.I.E.) 


, PIAGET, Jean. Le développement de la notion de temps chox Penfant. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 9x5% ins. 300 
(Bibliothèque de philosophie contemporaine). Fr. fran : fa 
this work Mr. Piaget shows once again the value of the cal method 
of research. He ces the three stages through which the notion of 
time must pass before b definitely established in the child’s mind. 
At first, time is a purely intultive notion and is subjected to factors of 
a perceptive order. hen certain particularly simple and temporal 
situations are ‘translated spatially, ‘before’ and “after’ beco 
‘In front” and ‘‘behind’”’, During the intermediate stage this intuition 
begins to be articulated, thus permitting the first regulation of temporal 
re orts and finally, in ‘the third stage, time becomes a co-ordination 
actions or of movements of various speeds. From the initial egocentric 
centrstlon, the child thus passes to the establishment of logical relations 
leading to ‘the grouping of qualitative operations and to the quantitative 


groups. 


136.7 d CHD PsycHoLoey (B:1.E.) 


. PIAGET, Jean. Les notions de mouvement et de vitesso chez Penfant. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 9x53% Ins. 282 ‘p. 


+ 


~ 


{ 
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(Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine). Fr. franç.. 200.— Since 
the notions of time, movement and speed are closely related, this work 
can be considered as directly -sup ea tha mentioned above 
on the development of time us ovement e be defined 
as a displacement or a NA sition or of order, eed as a 
om arison of two movemen Starting from the very ara e experi- 

made by children, Mr. Plaget Ase that during the first stage 





= movements are of the same | h es se speed, according to the 
child, provided that they finish toge Speed is judged by the things 
surpassed without account of aie e en or the Seria 


travelled. It is noticeable that Dates Sah intuition thus plays a 
dominating rôle. Then this intuition gtves place to the tions w ch 
will hae lead, in the third stage, to the constitution of logical group- 
ings. are six of these groupings of operations. The most elemen- ' 
tary are Bate "operations of P: cement lea to the notion of order ; 
then-the operations of displacement giving b to the idea of move- 
ment; the operations of co-displacement give-rise to notions of speed 
and duration. Finally, but still within the framework of qualitative 
ogle, appear ie operations of relative displacement and co-displace- 
ent. About the age of 11 years, this progressive construction leads 
to’ titative logic with the groupings of extensive operations per- ` 
mi the estab ent of proportion between time and distance 
coy and the metric groups from which originate measurements. 


136.7 — 375.3 : Comp P8YCHOLOGY, BLED 
JOHANNOT, ‘Louis. Le ralsormeanomt mathématique de l’adolesceut 
(entte 13 et 18 ans), Préface de Jean Piaget. Neuchâtel et Paris, Dela- 
chaux et Niestléd (1947). 8% x6 Tayi 147 p. (Actualités Ponne KITS 
et been little explore Fr. 5.50. — enetrating into a fleld w 
ttle dag ee up to the ee Mr. Johannot has been influenced 
Professor Piaget. Much has already been written on the intelligence, 
of young ung children and of adults but that of adolescents has received 
attention. The aspect chosen lends itself to research.. To study 
the development of mathematical reasoning is to pose the problem 
of the pamen from the concrete to the abstract, that is to say from. 
intuition to thought rl ed oe By using the clinical method 
of ned interrogation Johannot has established different ` 
stages clearly marking this evolution. But he does not confine himself 
to purely Daon statements. His p se is to Pow to what extent 
psychological research can be useful in teaching. € 


371.48 | Activity Scuoots (B.I:E.) 


. FERRIERE, Ad. L’école active. 5° édition condensée. Neuchâtel 
et Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé (1947), 734 x5 ins. 216° p. Index. 
(Actualités Prone Berd et. psychologiques). Fr. 6.50. — new 
edition of Adol ére’s well-known book on modern pedagogy 
: roduces’ the noe important chapters of three volumes which werc 

y published between 1920 and 1922: ‘‘L’école active”, “L’au- 
toners des écoliers” and “La pratique de l’école active”, all of which 
have been out of print for a long time and which have been translated 
into ten languages, a sufficient proof of their value and interest. i 


875.75 ; o E Music (B.LE.) 

MUE: Edgard. L’ereille musicale. Tome II. — La culture audi- 
tive, les intervalles ot lee accerds. Avant-p opos de H. Gagnebin. Genève, 
Pro Musica, 1946. "0% x6% ins. 224 p. 16 planches hors-texte. — This 
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second volume, states the author, is addressed to all who love music 
and who seek to understand the very rich and complex nature of musical 
audition. In the first part the author studies the auditive culture from 
the triple point of view sensorial, emotional and Intellectual. {In the 
second part he indicates certain original and personal methods for 
develop ae culture. The third part is reserved for the study of 
harmonic intervals and tunes. The book is based on sound psychological 
and pedagogical knowledge. 


371.42 al ScHoon. Rerorm (B.1.E.) 
L'Ecole pour la vie, (Genève), Comité d’Action pour une Culture 


„générale et Internationale par l’Ecole, 1948. 7% x5 ¥% ins. 32 p. Fr. 1.— 


lished in 1946 to celebrate the bi-centenary of the birth of Pestalozzi, 
this little pamphlet draws attention to certain reproaches that are 
laid at the door of the local system of education and mentions several 


Yemedies such as the Introduction of centres of interest in primary 


A 


schools and compulsory training in vocational guidance and psycho- 
analysis for prospective .teachers. l 


( 
378 (494) HieHER Epvucation (B.I.E.) 
LACHENAL, Adrien. L’école a desea et les wniversités can- 
tonales. Discours prononcé au Conseil National le 29 mars 1946. Genève, 
Imprimerie Centrale. 8% x6 ins. 12 p. — Here is the text of the a eae 
ven last year by Mr. A. Lachenal, of Geneva, to the Swiss National 
uncil, tive to the credit of 27 million Swiss francs destined for the 


“Federal sir ecn School (E.T.H.) and to the infinitely less privileged 


position of the cantonal universities who recefve no federal grants at all. 
=. * / 


370.4 : Pspaaoey (B.I.E.) 
HUBERT, René. Tratté de générale. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1946. 7% x5 XI-687 p. Index. Biblogr. 


(Collection Logos, Introduction aux études philosophiques). — A 
brief review can give but a feeble idea of this monumental work. As 


‘ well as containing many references to authorities on the subject treated, 


it gives the author’s personal views in e measure. Mr. Hubert begins 
by defining the terms pedagogy and education and then studies the 
latter In relation to nature (biology), society (sociology), and the human 
being (psychology). In a third part he-deals successively with the 
fundamental principles of a doctrine of education from the philosophical, 
psychological and sociological point of view. He then reviews the va- 
rious educative disciplines: physical, intellectual, vocational, practical 


_ and moral, artistic and ous education. Ir the fifth part Mr. Hubert 


describes methods of physical, {ntellectual and moral education. Fi- 
nally he studies educational’ institutions, the training of teachers. and 
education continued in the everyday life. 


i] 


371.025. — 376.7 , PARENT, EDUCATION. —— ADOLESCENCE 


(B.1.E.) 
RIMBAUD, Jean. P 


his work on his own observations an ences, the author here 
presents a series of considerations for aiding teachers and parents in 
eir task of training the child. While not neglecting the very young 


‘child and questions especially concerning girls, he pays more attention 


to the problems of adolescents with whom he has had most to do. 


-_~ 


= éducatien, direction de la` croissance. Paris,. 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne (1946). 1% Siena 476 p. — Basing 
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370.3. — 371.14. . Ppnosorny OF P EDUCATION. — TEACHER . 


PsycHoLoey (B.LE.) 


DELIGNY, F. Graine de (Parts), ‘Michon (1945). 9¥, 
74 ins. 58 p. Ilus. — This book is-a tonic, though offtimes a biter 
one. It is. addressed to the theorists imbued with fine psycho-peda- 
. gogical pate a who are co a eed non-plussed when faced with a 
group of chil It gives much sound advice in the form of numerous 
a of a spiritual and vivacious nature. 


r 
371.42 (44) me oe Sctoor. REFORM (B.I.E.) 


MOUVEMENT POPULAIRE DES FAMILLES. Pou les 
du peuple, une école preme „Paris, Editions ouvrières (1947). 73x 
4% ins. 104.p. Fr. 55.— In a simple and.concrete manner this 
book summarises the damental’ principles of the activity school 
open to all irrespective of their soclal class. It maintains that the 
rimary school in particular does not fulfil its task properly of prep 
or life. The teaching: is too formal instead of be concrete 
realistic. The tr of teachers and epee ma and financial 
status also require modification. 
371.30. — 371.43 ` | DIDACTIC PRINCIPLES. — ACTIVITY 
i i ScHooLs (B.I.E.) 


, MIGNOT, ae Techniques scelaires. Nouvelle édition revue et 
, Editions scolaires, 1947. 934x61, ins. 150 p. 
(Biblicthécue’ pede pédagog ique Edsco). — The author of this interestin 
work has much practical and theoretical. knowledge of erimen 
education, as teacher, inspector and director of a normal school. The 


new techniques that he describes have been used in connection with the® 


teaching of arithmetic and reading, both silent and vocal 


136.7. —'371.037. = on CHILD PsycHoLogy. — SCOUTING. +—- 
377.911 DIFFICULT CHILDREN (B.I.E.) 


.MARCUS, Simone. Pour’ eomprendre les enfants. Par une ancienne 
cheftaine, pour tous les éducateurs. Paris, Bourrelier (1947) 74x 
“AY, ins. 110 p. — This is a revised and abridged ‘edition of “Comprenons 
nos gosses” published in 1940. Written particularly-for scout leaders, 
the book briefly traces the main features of the physical, mehtal and 
emotional development’ of the child and adolescen giving practical 
examples of how certain problems can be solved in the fas society. 
In the second A par, Mrs., Marcus deals with the effect of scouting on 
problem children various types. i Ns 


_ 371.93 (44) ' Mona. Dericrency (B.1.E.) 


CHAZAL, Jean, Les cere devant leurs juges. Paris, Editions 
familiales de France (a A x4¥% ins. 110 p. Fr. franç. 87.— The 
author of this book T present situation of juvenile delin- 
quency in France, explaining the reasons and seeking for remedies to 
improve conditions. Asa appen endices he gives the text'of the ordinance 


of 2nd Pie 1945 re e to juvenile delinquents, and that of 

ist Septemb 945 on parental correction. i ‘ 

371.98 (44) . "+ ° Moran ‘DEFICIENCY (B.LE.) 
Les problèmes de lenfance - 15: conférencés prononcées 


sous lés auspices’ de “Méridien”, Foyer universitaire du Scoutisme 


45 


~ 
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. français. ditions familiales de France (1946). 74% x4% ins. 
172 p. Fr. e 105.— The University Home for French Scouts provides 


a meeting place for Parisian students belor to six Scouts’ asso- 
ciations A Catholics, Protestants, Jews and others. Last 
year, the on centre directed by Henri Joubrel organised a 


series of lectures on the re-education of young people brought to justice. 
The present volume offers a summary of these lectures. 


? i 


371.91 (44) ` l i PaysicaL Hanpicaps (B.I.E.) 


Liemfance en déficience Essais de solutions. Paris, Mou- 
vement chrétien de l’enfance (1947). 8% x6 ins. 200 p. (Collection 
Enfance et Santé, 1). Fr. franç. 180.— This first number of a new series 
- of books ón childhood and-health deals with the physical health of 
children. There are in France at the present time more than a million 
yey handicapped children. -The gravity of the problem, therefore 


immediate circle either in the h ome or huen. the 
education of tuberculous children in mE ae and handicrafts in 
education. o 


i e = 4 _ APPRENTICESHIP (B.LE.) _ 


(10477 RCY, Jéan.. Guide de Papprentissage. Paris, Editions ouvriéres 
7% xayl ins. a p. o au de Culture ouvrière “L’ Education 
cc hommes’’) — The author of this little book has tho- 


~ 


roughly’ studied br e of apprenticeship and has based his work , 


on offictal texts and figures. After an examination of the state of French 

a rar relative to o, apprenticeshi and the practical measures to 

ch it has led, he criticises the projects of school reform being studied 

, at the present time and ends by popes a lawreorganising apprentice- 

"T e also gives a complete list of the vocational guidance centres 
apprenticeship centres in France. 


871.037. — 377.255 Yours MOVEMENTS. — SEXUAL 
EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


WEIL, Pierre-Gilles. La jaa pare ey ai a sa a 
sexuel. , Guide théorique et -pratique d’orlentation aa d’action p Tot. 
poe ogiqu que. Préface de M. J. Bourjade. (Vichy, . Collon, 

1 xö is ins. 140 p. — The author believes tha fer movements He 
particularly well placed to give instruction on -sexual questions to 
children and adolescents where the parents have neglected to do so. 


After having described infant and juvenile sexuality, he gives practical ` 


advice to scout leaders and recommends, among other things, the 
organisation of mixed activities in connection with the scout movements. 


371.382 EDUCATIONAL Games (B.ILE.) 


GRANDJOUAN, J.-O. (Recuelllis et commentés an Tr 
Deux cents jeux d'observation. 2¢ éd. OnE (Paris, ditions de 


YAre Tendu, 1946. 8x5% ins. 240 franc. 96.—- In presenting . 
Dook Aoi Ls 


this second edition of his EEN games, drawn from 
all parts of the world and arranged as games of attention, self-control 
perception, memory, vocabulary and ingenuity, the author has sought 
show educators how best to utilise them. In his introduction he 
speaks of the rôle of games, their ori and their different: classific- 
ations according to Groos, Plaget and Stern, to mention but a few. 


t 
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375.91 a E ' © Hanpionarts (B.LE.) 

VARE, Jean. Faleems des copcaux. (Paris), Presses d’Ile de France. 
9 rosea ins. 160 p. Dus: Bibliogr. — Here is an excellent book for those 
who have to teach woodwork, based on the author’s own experience 
with scouts. It contains much good advice and many helpful suggestions. 


372.92 Storms, Famy Tass anD Lecunps (B.I.E.) 


PE, Jeanne.' L’art de rasenter des histoires aux enfants ct des 
histeires à leor raconter. 5° éd. Tournai, Casterman, 1946. 7x65 ins. 
196 p. — Miss Cappe stresses the important place of stories in the educ- . 
ation of.children. Storles can open the door of pure poetry and the 
worldvof beautiful thoughts to them. It is by stories that we can train 
their imagination and develop their moral sense. . After giving useful 
advice on the choice of short storles and the art of ‘te them, Miss 
Cappe offers a selection of very simple tales well adapted to childhood. 


370.7. ` EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTATION (B.LE.) 


PLANCHARD, Emile. Linvestigation Objets - Mé- 
thodes - Résultats. Tamines: Duclot-Roulin, 1945. 10x614 ins. VIII- 
168 p. Index. Bibliogr. — Mr. Plan , of Belgian origin, doctor of 


educational sciences and professor at the Untversity of Colmbre (Por- - 


tugal), offers a valuable’ contributiqn to the study .of experimental 
gogy. Books on this subfect in French are very rare. In this book 
e author defines experimental pedagogy as the scientific control of 
pedagogical facts as such. He then goes on to show that experimental 
pedagogy has limitations of a moral and of a technical order. In the 
second part he cites numerous examples to show the extent of the 
modern movement in experimentation, giving instances of’ concrete ' 
results obtained- in various countries and in various flelds. Ample 
bibliographical references add to the value of the book., 


371.02. — 37 N PARENT EDUCATION. — CONFERENCES (B.L.E.) 


i Vers une meilleure édncation familiale de nos enfants. Rapports et 
compte rendu des travaux du Congrès de Bruxelles. Bruxelles, Ligue 
de | Edycation familiale, 1946. 73x5 ins. 222 p. — This book is a 
synthesis of the reports and discussions of the National Conference on ~ 
t. Education held in Brussels from 22nd-24th July 1946. The ~ 
subjects treated were very varied dnd included: the importance and 
rôle of the family in the spiritual renaissance of the co ; how to 
inculcate in chil the habits of hon and uprightness, the sense | 
of duty and the consciousness of responsibility ; how to establish the 
necessary collaboration between the home and the school ; the educative 
mission of parents, etc. 
ae ate” Psycuoioay (B.ILE.) 
KATZ, David. Peychelogischer Atlas. Orbis pictus psychalogtcus. 
Mit 396 Abbiidungen. Basel, wabe (1945). 10% x8 ins. g and 95 p. 
of illustrations. — The well-known’ psychologist from Stockholm has 
had the o idea of. composing~ an, atlas of psychology. Ha 
been asked to give lectures in countries of different languages, he f 
the need of illustrating his talks. The charts are drawn from general 
psychology, in which the psychology of sensations and perceptions 
jes a large part, from genetic psychology, from typo ogy, from 
medical psychology, from occultism and from. psychology. - 
In the firm belief t man and his work are one, Mr. Katz includes a 
number of photographs of famous psychologists at the end of his work. 


k 
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_ The most striking charts, , accompanied by short but lucid explanations, 
are those dealing with perception, animal psychology and typology, 
subjects in which Mr. Katz has has himself excelled. 


379.96 (494) i STATISTICS (B.LE.) 


. EIDGENOESSISCHES STATISTICHES AMT. ` BUREAU 
FEDERAL DE STATISTIQUE. Statistisches Jahrbuch dor Sekweix 1945. 

| Annuaire statistique do la Sulisso 1945. Basel, BirkhAuser (1946). 54° an- 
née. 10 T 628 p. — Each year this monumental work is more 
complete 1945 edition con 50 pages more than that of 1943 

- and furnishes eres i a os ee ey that it is 
possible to express uding sta cs con : Infancy 
and childhood, the eee A social welfare, as well as com- ` 
~ mercial, industrial and economic questions. The ‘volume is well indexed. 


371.93 (494) ; Morar Dericrency (B.LE.) 


PRO JUVENTUTE. Probleme des Jngendstrafrechis. ` Zürich, Pro 
Juventute, No.. 9, 1946. 9% x63%, ins. 48 p mua — Problems concern- 
ing young. delinquents are very much to the forcée at the present time. 
The. increase of juvenile delinquency In all countries necessitates the 
study of the whole question of re-education. In view of the interest 
ralsed by this s abject, Pro Juventute has deyoted the present number 
of tts month] ew on child welfare to the penal legislation affe 
minors in Switzerland. Articles by Swisd pears German, French an 
Italian speaking, deal with the history of Whe penal law, the study of 
the personality of young delinquents, and the reasons: ‘for i 
cy freedom to Rp in familles. 


‘370.4. — 37E" a -Prpaaoey, — TRETBOOKS OF Paraadax 
l E 
i WIDMAR, Bruno. noes od educare. I problemi ‘della pedagogia 
- `e della filosofia, ad ugo degli istituti magistral. Volume I. Città di 
Castello, Macrì (1946). 73⁄4 x5% ins, 142 p. Lire 100.— This treatise 
should be read in conjunction’ with the of the history of 
education by the same quthor,- which we ‘mentioned in Bulletin No. 81. - 
It too is intended for students in training.’ The author with 
` ` general considerations on the idea of education and on its connections 
with ped 08y, ny chology and philosophy. ` He then deals spectficall 
with so dividual education, and with physi sensorial, 
intellectual, esthetic, moral’ and religious education, etc. Philosophy 
and the problem of knowledge are treated in the last two chapters. 


87B ES HISTORY OF Epuaatoxn (B. I.E. 
AGAZZI, Aldo. Edméare. Vol. I: Il pensiero filesofico e dai 
Greci alla scolastica. (Firenze, La Scuola), 1946. 9x6% ins. 180 p) 


Lire 150.— Education, tn the widest sense of the term, is as ‘much an 
affatr of tho ee ek and is thus assoclated with histo 


philosophy an Fee pure philosophy deals essenti y 
with the conception o ee its his intentions, pedagogy is a philosoph 
applied to human development. S from this point of view, 


first volume of this historical sketch of philosophy and of Sant evokes 
the Greek, Roman ane Christian schools to the time of Thomas 


d'Aquin., 

371.31 S GROUP Work BIE 
RICCI LORETI, Andreina. o lavoro Crh array 

educativo. (Esperienze didattiche). o, “La Prora” (1 81x. 


i 
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534 ins. 158 p. Lire 50.— In this essentially practical book, a school- 
mistress describes for the benefit of her younger’ coll es her expe- 
riences with team ‘work in'her school in Milan B ding her class 
into teams, each with its own captain and other of cers, she has found. 
that her pupils are stimulated: to work and to share nsibilities. 

_ Interest is aroused by lively activities which appeal to the chHdren’s 
initiative. The groups compete for poluts and an iam aes of joyous 
confidence relgns in ‘the class. 





~ 


371.03. ae 371.85 -(45) ‘ COLLECTIVE ACTIVITIES AT SCHOOL. — 
© Ovrt-or-ScHooL Enucarion (B.I.E.): 


FRANZONI, aero. Tl problema dell'educazione coxtrascolastica. Sa- 
lerno, Spadafora, 1 8%yx6% ins. 232 — Believing that the 
school must not be limited to tnstruction, but at it should also educate, 
the author proposes to have ‘within the school an organisation for 
`` getting the pupils to take part in truly educative activittes. This ‘“‘out- 
of-school organisation” should’ be en to a teacher who is both 
an educator and an instructor and who will be able to help with the | 
moral, civic, social and artistic education of his pupils , through getting 
to know his "pupils better by observing them in homes and among 
their companions. Mr. Franxoni stresses the educative value of games 
and such cultural acttvities as the library, the cinema, the theatre and 
travel, etc.’ He would like to see this organisation’ serve the children 
at least until they are 18 years old-iIrrespective of whether they continue 
their studies or-take “up some form. of; manual ‘work. 


H 


373.5 (45) -Co e, | VOCATIONAL Teacume (B.LE ) 
PROVVEDITORATO AGLI STUDI DI. TRENTO. Istituxisnd, 
me, programmi della scuola trentina. Trento, 

Tipo Edttrico Mutilatt e Invalid! 1945. 91x64, tns. 64. p. q 


The of detailed syllabuses of the new vocational school in Trentino. 
is preceded by an interesting Introduction showlng the principles govern- 
all vocational insttuction: the establishment of the basic knowledge 
in ensable for the braden of eee trade, specialisation of schools (com- 
al, industrial or the simplification of theoretic 
teaching, er imase $ of barep Aa cal exercises so that ‘the pupli can 
, discover for what are his ppe aptitudes and tastes, etc. 
} 
Pe ee oe " EDUCATION IN Irazy B. LE.) _ 
Educare. Rassegna dell'attività della Scuola Trentina dal maggio 
oh dicembre 1945. Trento, Provveditorato agli Studi, 1946. 1244 x 
gh ara -—~ This is a well documented: ‘staudy.on the organisation of x eeh 
e province of. Trentino, their ‘attendance during the period of allied 
occupa ation, the reconstruction of those destroyed pa the war, the 
g of feachers, etc. | l 


37 A (45) ` 


— 


375.102 (46) 2 a SPBLLING (B.LE) 
‘ VILLAREJO MINGUEZ, Esteban: Escala do ortografia española — 
 Gentiicas, 1045, 8% x5 ats. 2e 2p Biblog. Index. (Consejo Superior 
Cas x ex. oSuperlor - 

. :jnvostlgactones Cien Toebttnte “San José de re a de 

Serle A.;- Núm. Oy — This doctor’s thesis presented to the 

Daag ty of Madrid comprises the results of the research work under- 


taken by the author on the teaching of S elling in the primary 
schools of Madrid. It ests a iew acak ot tosla for appreciating the 


pupils’ ability in this subject., 
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136.7 : Cup PsycHoLoay (B.I1.E.) 
MIRA Y LOPEZ, Emilio. evetutiva del miño y el adolescente. 

Buenos Aires, El ‘Ateneo (1945). 8x5 e nee p. Bibttogr Colleccién 
Cultura Universal) $ 9 m/arg. ~ The vari ue ple e mental 
development of the human being from birth—an even i the prepa 

erlod—to adolescence are here reviewed, due account being Pena 

e latest discovertes in the field of evolutive par nology in stu dying 
the psychic eee of each-age. Each p : 

being equally nes eee It is only such knowledge that one can 
really understand certain acts of, ehildren and. yomg people which 
often appear inexplicable. . 


136.7 i CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (B.L.E.) 


FORGIONE, José D. La vida afectiva. Primera infancia, puericia, 
adolescencia. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo (1945). 8x5% ins. 232 p. 
Bibliogr. a, Cultura Universal) $4.50 m/arg. — An education 

-is incomplete if it only pays attention to the child’s intelligenċe and 

/ takes no account of his emotional life. It is with the idea of famillarising ` 
‘parents and teachers with the essential aes Se governing the develop- ` 
ment of the emotion that the author has published this work. In turn 
he studies different vee 1 of the emotional life, sensations, sentiments, 
emotions, passions, in relation to the chronological age of the, 
child. 


371.31. — 371.42 f DIDACTIC PRINCIPLES. — SCHOOL a 
i Reronm (B.LE.) ? 
° CERNUSCHI, Felix. La aencia en la educación intelectual. Rosario, 
Editorial Rosario, 1945. -9 1⁄4 x6 3⁄4 ins. 286 p. Appendix. mia ie a ees ` 
Maintaining that the teaching given in the secondary sch tin 
America is much too bookish and encyclopedic, the author of this 
voluminous volume’ advocates much more importance being given to 
the scientific method ‘in intellectual . In his opinion, science 
should be the nucleus of all such teaching. an example, he discusses - 
’ the English.school system with the various reforms, en ed.” Finally, 
after having analysed the chief adyantages to be drawn from the tea 
of the- exact sclences and’ commenting on the modem methods : 
where it is belng thd he makes certain estions for the intro- - 
duction of jee methods in the schools of the entine and for the ^ 
of sclence masters 


377.91 T EE ET Am (B.LE.) 


` RECA, Telma. La imadaptaeción escolar. Problemas de conducta 
del niño en la escuela. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo (1944). 834 x6 ins. 


212 p. Bibliogr. $:4 m (arg. — This study is the result of the observations 
made by the author since.1935, at the d Psychology and chiatry 
- Centre of the Institute of Pediatry in Buenos Aires, schoolchildren- 


showing conduct problems, difficulties in school or parene troubles. 

- The first part consists of case studies and the second a discussion of 
. ‘the optoms, causes, treatment and prevention of maladaptation at’ 
school. è 


877.1. — 377.2 ` | ' RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. — MORAL 
j EpucATION (B.LE.) 


PINTO, Manuel, Cartas sehre educeaciim. Dirigidas a sus discipulos 
Santiago y José Manuel Estrada. Buenos Afres, Grupo de Editoriales 
. > Católicas, 1945. 8x5% ins. 134 p. lai Criba). — These letters 


z 
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addressed to two young pupils, Santiago and José Manuel. Estrada 
.—both of whom later had brillant careers— show how a teacher can 
often wleld considerable, and decisive influence on those whom he 
,teaches. The religious and moral exhortations that they contain are 
of. m to-day and will be read with profit by paren: teachers and 
adolescents. 


~ 


377. 255 po % | | SEXUAL EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


NEGROMONTE, ohio La educatiim sexanal , Para padres y 
educadores. Trad. . Buenos ‘ Aires, Editorial Difusión 
(1945). 7 x51% ins. 8 p. wi 2.25 m/arg. — The advice given here will 
be a valuable help to parents and teachers Beal eat for the sexual 
education of the young. Al questions tou pon this subject are 


. answered frankly, nome clearly ‘the. respol tty involved ad the , 
importance of e task. 


4 


372. n | i KINDERGARTEN (B.LE.) 


UEZ GAMBOA, ‘Elvira. Jardines de infantes. Buenos Aires, 
El A ee 8x5% ins. 222.p. Bibliogr. lus. $3.50 m/arg. — 
Writing of her experlence as head of a kindergarten and of a social 
welfare pater for several years, the author sets, out to define 
the role a kindergarten and to show how it functions. She b 
with a short historical account of pre-school education in the Argentine, 
then describes the numerous activities attached to a kindergarten, all 
of which seek to develop the yo child harmoniously through work, 
ped Seen AE eae songs and other means, and to prepare him for 


372.4. — 372.5 ` READING. — Warre (B.LE.) 


FORGIONE, José D. La lectura el método 
2a Ed. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo oo (i045). 8x5% en ie 214 p. Bibliogr. 
- Ilus. $ 4 m/arg. — The purpose of. this book 1s to provide teachers 
' with a work plan for the tea of rea and writing by the sentence 
method. The first part of the book shows the advantages of this method 
ae eye eneral advice, while the second, written by Professor Maria 
Sartoreili de Fernandez, eer the complete plan of‘application | 
with examples of exercises. series of songs, si fables and poems 
for children complete the volume. 


~~ 
- 


371.31 Group Wonk (13.1.E.) 


l AMOR, Concepción S. El método Cominet. Buenos Aires, Losada, 

(1945). 74x5 ins. 122 p. (La Nueva Educación, 5) $ 2 m/arg. — — This 
is the second edition of a book which has rendered great service to 
Spanish speaking teachers by acquainting them with the principles 
behind the method of work by groups conceived and applied for many 
years by Mr. Cousinet m France. . 


371.301 - l Prosect Mernop (B.LE.) 


COMAS, Margarita. -El método de preyectos en las cecuelas urbanas. 
Buenos Aires, Losada (1945). 8x5 ins. 194 p. Bibilo oe Ta Escuela 
Activa, 14). $ 3.50 m/arg. — How can one apply a ty a 
and Se the project method, to primary town sch > This 
little book will act as a praca de in the matter, sho how to 
adapt this method to all teaching and in all circumstances of the school 
Ufe, and giving detailed examples. i aS ` 
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371.291, =" 871.801 Runa Scuoors. — Prosaor | METHOD 
I (B. LE.) Š 


SAINZ, Femando. ° El métode de proyectos em las cecucias rurales. 
Buenos Aires, Losada (1945) a A ins. 192 p. PAo a Escuela 
Activa, 15.) $ 3.50 m/arg. — In the rural school also it is possible to 
introduce the project method 'with success.- It is only spite std to 


know how toa p tt to local conditions and to the various possibiüties` 
offered by life in 


e country. The useful advice and practical suggestions 
given by the author will aid in this respect. 


$71.43 - 3 Syeraus WITH | SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
i PROCEDURES (B.1.E.) 
COMAS, Margarita. El métode Mackinder. Buenos Atres, Losada 
Woe WE Sa ins. 122 p. (La .Nueva Educación, 6). $ 2 m/arg. — 
mas oe a method of individual work adapted for dren 
of five to t years which was inau ted twenty years ago by n 
Grace Ma der in the Marlborough Infants’ School, London. B 
of ingenious and easily used ‘apparatus, graded according to Hoult 
this method enables marng a and eens to be taught in 
vidually even with large class 


ane 
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371.264. === METHODS or PSYCHOLOGIQAL DIAGNOSTIOS. — 
377.94 (861) VOQGATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.LE.) 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL MEJIA. CATEDRA DE PSICOLOGIA 
EXPERIMENTAL. Psbeoteenia. Ensayo experimental en los alumnos 
del Cuarto Curso del Ciclo de Cultura EE ulto; Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, 1948). 81⁄4 x 514 ins. re as 
fessor of Experim erimental Education at the Mejit National Institute in 
a here publishes the psychotechnical studies carried out-by his 

ts with secondary school pupils in the capital of Ecuador. ese 
studies, cov sensorial aptitudes (visio: pra tion of distance), 
motor adaptab (manual dexterity) an ectual capabilities 
(attention, mem y and inteligence), ud elit in determining methods 
of psychotechni diagnostics. 


371.42 Co aG on (B.LE.) 


KORMANOWA, Dr. Zanna. Reforma axkolnictwa w Angi i wo Francji. 
Przyczynek do sprawy reformy szkolnej w Polsce (Réformes scolaires 


` en Angleterre et en ce. Contribution à la question de la réforme 


scolaire polohaise.) Warszawa, Panstw. Zaki. Wyd.’ SzkoL, 1946. 8x 


' 6 Ins. 92-p. ZL 28.— Wherever economic, social and political conditions 


are undergoing important changes, a re-organisation and re-adaptation 


;of education becomes a necessity. The author of this pamphlet, who 


since the liberation of her country has been in the'central administration 
and actively concerned with Polish school problems, gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the educational reforms recently carried out in England and 
France. Without golrig Into detalls, she presents a clear and suggestive 
analysis supplemented. by historical, sconomle and political consider- 
ations. 


m 


gr. — Mr. Larrea,- pro- | 
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375.102- l í SPELLING (B.LE.) 


- FOCT et CART. I’ aux Cours G&éancataire et Cham- 
béry, Les Editions scolaires, ile § 8 x 5 44 ins. 192 p. (Collection Prima). 


375.106, ae l LITERATURE (B.LE.) 
CHAIGNE, Louis. Netre littérature d'aujourd'hui. Paris, de Gigord, 
(1946). 7x5% ins. 168 p. (« Tout pour tous »). 


371.192. —- 373.55 _ SPECIALIST THA CHERS.- — DOMESTIC SST S 
INSTITUT NORMAL SUPÉRIEUR D'ÉCONOMIE MÉNAGÈRE 
AGRICOLE DE L’ETAT, OREN Album-souvenir des fetes jubilaires- 
1920-1945. Gedenkboek van de jubclviering. ee De Meester, 1946. 
aia ins. 128 p. Mus. i i 


“16 : BavthoLeee (B.LE.) 
MENNINGER- LERCHENTHAL, Dr. E. Dee eigene r. 
Bern, ‘Huber AE af 9x6% ins. 96-p. (Belheft sur Senwalzerseen 
Zeitschrift tür Psychologie und ihre Anwend ungen, Nr. 11). Fr. 5.60. 
172.4 . INTERNATIONAL Eruics (B.LE.) 
ABDERHALDEN, Emil Gedanken eines zur Schaffung einer 


Volkergemeinschaft -und elnes dauerhaften Friedens. Zürich, Rascher,‘ 


1947. 8x5 ins. 112 p. 


371.73 PuysicaL EpucaTion (B.LE.) 
, DAMATO, Constantina: L'a, b, e ddl educasxione fisice. Torino, Paravia 
(1947). 8x5 % ins. 88 p. ‘Lire 200. | 


875.42 ` a Gn e. LE.) 
, GUERRERO, Ignacio Rodriguez. Estadios históricos. Edición oficial. 
Pasto, Imprenta del Departamento, 1946. 934 x6% ins. 370 p. 


r 


373.52 ` AGRICULTURAL TEACHING (B.LE.) _ 
MILLAN, Andrés. La enecfianxa horticola on las escuelas. Santa Fe, 
Castellví, 1945. PASS ADA: 110 p. $4.50 m/arg. 


371.02 - PARBNT EDUCATION @. LE. A 


VIGIL, Constancio C C. La oducación del hijo. 6a Ed. Buenos Aires, 
Atlantida (1945). MARETA ins. 180 P i í 


875.72 eae | Drawine (B.LE.) 
MEDINA BRAVO, M. Metodologia del dibuje. Buenos Aires, Losada 
(1945). 8 x 5 34 Ins. 110 p. (Cuadernos de Trabajo, 7) $2.50 m/arg. 


378 Sa IN | ` HtenEr'Epucation (B.I.E.) 

, Josue. La Universidad al servicio de la democracias. Una 
experiencia en en politica untversitarta. (Rosario) Editorial Rosario, 1945, 
914x63 ins p. Appendice. $6 m/arg. 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 
School Organisation and Legislation Section K 
Inguiry en Edncation in Schoels. — The, report of ) 


this inquiry, on the replies received from 39 countries, has recently 
been published. It will be presented at the Xth International Conference 
on Public Education. 


Inquiry on Gratuity of Scheel Supplies. — The report of this in 
based on the replies recetved from 41 countries, has now been pub 
‘It will be presented to the Xth International Conference on Public 
Education. So 

Inquiry on the Teaching ef Handwriting. — The 
inquiry has been sent to the Ministries of Educatio 

‘Inquiry on Soheol — The ines of fits biai 
has also been sent to the Ministries of Education. 


estloinaire of this 


’ 
ta 
RA 
im , ee * 


Children’s Literature Section Sve 
e The Section has once more contributed: towards an exibition. p 


47 
afa me 


has sent a hundred books from its collection to an educational “Sa Ee yr 


for Italian teachers, creat jomtly by S.E.P.E.G. and the Swiss “ee ue 
t o : 


May at Rimini. 


Gift during the first fo 


. INFORMATION DIVISION 
Documentation and Information Fo ae 


Letters. = Letters recetved : January, 293 ; February, 344 ; ; 
March, 363; total, 1.000. Letters Uespatched: January, 395 ; . February, 
633 ; March, 666; total, 1,694.~ 


Books received for the Library and for the children’s literature 
collection during the first quarter of 1947: 649. $ 


4 


i 


Publications of the Bureau 
Recently O A : 


L’ Education secendaire. D’après les don-. 
nées fournies par les PE de l Instruction publique. 194 p. Fr. 7. 
La Gratuité du matériel ecelaire. D’après les données fournies par les 
7. 


Ministères: de l’ Instruction publique. 154 p. Fr. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
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Xth INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
,ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A 


The Xth International Conference on Public Education, organised 
iri common by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, was held 
in Geneva from 14th to 19th July 1947. The following 42 Governments 
were represented: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypi, 
Dominican Republic, France, Greece, Guatemala, Holland,’ Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Iran, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, Switzer- ` 
land, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of America, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yugoslovia. 3 

In addition, three intergovernmental institutions were represented : 
The Untted Nations, the World Health Organisation, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. . 

The Conference Committee mwas formed as follows: Chairman: 
Dr. E. R. Walker, Australian delegate, and three‘ vice-chairmen : 
.  Mr.-Marcel Abraham, French delegate ;, Dr. Z. Kormanowa, Polish 

_ delegate; Professor Pedro Calmon Moniz .de Bittecourt, Brazilian 
delegate. l 
l The Conference Agenda consisted of four items: I) Reports from 
the Ministries of Education on educational movements during the 
school year 1946-1947 ; 2) Free Provision of School Supplies ; 3) Phy- 
sical Education in Secondary Schools ; 4) A Teachers’ Charter. 

The Conference proceeded. to a wide “exchange of preliminary 
` views regarding a Teachers’ Charter and passed two recommendations 
‘to be sent to the Ministries of Education, the text of which is given 
below. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 21 
. TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION CONCERNING 
THE FREE PROVISION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The International Conference on Public Education, -~ 


Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultura] Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, 
and being led on 14th July for its tenth session, adopts on the 
fifteenth of July, nineteen kundred and forty-seven, the following 
recommendation: — i T 


+ 
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The Conference, 


Considering that in the Preamble of the Convention establishing 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
the Signatory States declare themselves to beHeve ‘in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all’’; 


- That the International Bureau of Education, in its report on 
Equality of Opportunity for Secondary Education’’, stresses the fact 
that the aim of the educational reforms to-day Is that equal opport- 
unities for education should be ensured to all human beings, whatever 
thelr race, ilies. paes creed, fortune or rank, so that they may 
develop their capacities to the full ; 


Recalling Recommendation No. 19 of the International Conference 
on Public Education adopted as a result of this report ; 


Considering that parents’ lack of means can be a serious obstacle 
to the intellectual, moral and social development of the child even 
when attendance at school is free ; 


Submits to the Ministries of Education in the various countries 
the following recommendation : 


The Conference 


1) Believes on the one hand, that the principle of the free provision 
of school supplies ought to be considered as the natural and ne 
corollary of compulsory schooling, and on the other hand that the 
application of this principle to young people attending non-compulsory 
types of education, should be considered as the human ideal towards 
which one ought to aim; ` 


2) Believes in consequence, that an indispensable minimum 
requirement is the free provision of all school supplies required for 
compulsory education, it being understood that these supplies include 
both the teaching material for collective use and supplies for individual 
use ; 


3) Considers it desirable that school books should become the 
property of the pupils on finishing their compulsory education in order 
to provide them with the nucleus of a small personal library and thus 
to stimulate their taste for the things of the mind ; 


4) Considers that when school ae for individual use, and 
aer e text-books, are collected m pupils to be distributed 
o others, they should be thotoughly disinfected ; 


5) Expresses the desire that adequate financial provision should 
be made for school libraries of reference-books (expensive text-books, 
dictionaries, geographical atlases, great literary classics, etc.) and that 
furthermore the possibility of international publication of books for 
school work such as atlases of blank maps, collections Iilustratin 
physical and political geography, the Myer a art, development o 
applied science, of the customs, habits and s of the nations of the 
world, should be seriously considered ; - 


6) Considers furthermore that means of transport should be 
provided free for pops living at a considerable distance from the school 
which they are obliged to attend ; ` 


7) Considers that where the pe of providing free supplies 
is borne by the regional or local authorities, it is desirable that the State 
should, if nece , subsidise the authorities responsible for provision 
of supplies when thetr financial resources are known to be inadequate ; 
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8). co Considers also that the activities of ‘public and mek podiks. F 
eini with thé school should -be encouraged ; tt-is Indeed -desirable -: 
i that as large a number of citizens as possible should be- able-to five | frée* ` 
‘and. spontaneous expression of the ‘Interest they take ib. the. school, .”. 
“but this does not relleve school authorities of their responsibilities.; 


S 





” A 
'® 


h \ 9) Recalling Recommendation No. 15 conce the. drafting.. : 
‘ utilisation and choice of school text-books adopted by the VIIth E s 
ference, draws attention to.the desirability on the one hand of fe 2 : 

3 ‘out en es into the most economical means of cong finn text-books, + «s 
pamphlets or information sheets arid of manufact furniture; 

ent and other school materlals, utilising'to the the oe mee 
e country, and, on the other fiand, of setting up m the é 


'' Exhibition of Public Instruction in eva, a collection of e he Bchadk `- 


a s 


gagn in use in the various countries ; 


, 10) resses the desire that an tnternational agreement noel 3 
be se a view to increasing the number of educational ‘films © 
„and other audio-visual matertal and of facilitating both’their purchase” - 
and free circulation beyond national boundaries, 80 that the net cost - 


may b ced. s 
| 8y be b big. r Fore na 
£ a i “a 
Bucomenuirios No. 22. ga Ae 
TO THY MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION CONCERNING | ae ae. 
a -PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY’ SCHOOLS ` a, TF 
’ The International Coitersnce on Public Education, . o o ve 
7 Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Equcational, St tigate a 
and Cultural anisation, and the International Bureau of Edu done or 
‘and being, led on 14th J uly for its tenth session, adopts on the >. 


nineteenth of July, nineteen hundred and forty-seven, the following 
recommendation: — ‘ aS 


The Conference, 
Considering that page aduain should play an important, 
rôle at all stages of ed ion . rag a 
That-it is essential that adolescents should find in the school thet”, 
ey not only of intellectual development but’ also of physical”. 
round out their education and to enable them to: ‘develop ~~ 
harmoniously ; ; ' ae, ae ee 
That physical education has for the development of human beings’ : 
8 real valuo which is not merely’ physical but also moral and social; *r. l 
Submits to the Ministries of Education dn the various ‘colmtriéa Sy 
the following recommendation : ; pi, 


i Physical education should be compulsory in all classes of the” 
secondary school, whatever the type of school to which they. belong; . . 


- 2) The physical education syllabus should be the result of: colla- 
boration between the representatives of the medical profession, the- 
education authorities and the teachers of physical education:; . «. 


8) It is highly desirable to undertake and to pursue phystiolo cal + 
and p ee eae research on the value of physical ee and,on”: - 
the syliabus and teaching methods used; ‘ 


4) All secondary. school Pras participa in physical cinia 
should be medically examine Eee) at | once each pote: and» 


ry 
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they ahould nage science examination before taking part in 
« sports competitions ; 


5). Pupils exempted from regular courses of physical education -° 


on account of their health should be given the benefit see eclal remedial . 
treatment, based on medical advice; similar approp te treatment | 
should be provided for all pupils with physical de 


While taking care not to overload the ‘general sail syllabus, 


it is ia rtant to reserve sufficient time to physical. education in the -` 


weekly e-table ; this instruction should not be limited to lessons in 
stics or athletics, but should also include periods or half days. 
the open air for games and sports ; 


` 7) Care should be taken to avoid fixing the physical education ~ 
-lessons at times likely to prove harmful to the pupils’ health or at 
` Intervals too close to meals, or at periods of excessive heat, etc. ; 


8) Within the framework of the syllabus and official instructions, 
it is-desirable that teachers of physical education should be free to |, 
ere t their programmes to the pecullar conditions of their school and. 

e sex. ae capacities of their puplis ; pa 


9) It is important that schools should have at thetr disposal . 
ample and well equipped asla, playing flelds and sports grounds} 


-which satisfy the most modern requ ents of hygiene ; 


' 10) In view of the risks arising from physical education, it is 
reasonable to expect that pupils and teachers should be covered by 
compulsory school insurance and that the latter should, if por 
also be insured against civil responsibility ; 


11) School gymnastics and‘ sports competitiohs should be 
encouraged provided that they do-not develop among the pupils an 
exaggerated taste for sports and a too oe spirit of competition, 
instead of encouraging the team spirit and fair play ; 


12) It is desirable that educational authorities should encourage 


Sa of young people which can supplement the action of the 
8C 


ool in physical education ; 


13) The teachers in charge of physical education in secondary 
schools should be specialists and, as far as possible, they should be 
‘ capable of teaching another subject if required ; the standard of their 
. training should be ft eas to that of teachers of other subjects and 


*, should include psychological and Rigel: hang knowledge as well as the 


€. 


theorétical and practical prepara 


3 


on required for thelr subject ; 


14) Given peeo training, teachers of physical education 
should pane an tical status and a salary equal to that of other 
“Secondary school teachers ; 


15) Teachers of pe education should be given frequent 
‘opportunities for professional improvement, by attending special 
courses and by tours abroad, the expenses of which should be covered 
by study. scholarships ; 


16) The ection of physical education should be entrusted 
to specialists in this branch. 


I, THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


In erder te facilitate the card index classification ef theese news items by 
educational Hbraries and educaters, we are profixing cach with a decimal number 


. ARGENTINA 


_ 871, 13 (82) > ; In-Service Improvement of Teachers 
Teachers’ Tours Through- The Ministry of Justice and Public Ins- 
eat the Hameland. truction has requested the Ministry of 
Public Works to re-issue the 90-day travel 
tickets at reduced rates which were formerly granted to teachers. 
It is deemed to be in the interests of education in general that secon- 
dary and primary school] teachers should visit the different regions 
of the country in order to have firat-hand knowledge of the districts 
about which they have to teach. If the interested teachers so desire, 
fhe price of the ticket can be deducted from their salary. 


371. 12. — are i Training of Teachers. — Higher 

Education (B.I.E.) 

New F of By virtue of a recent decree, the San Luis 
nee Educational Institute is now raised to the | 


rank of Faculty of Educational Sciences. 
Among: the various degrees awarded by the Faculty are those of 
“Professor of Education and panonopny” and ““Doctor of Educa- 
tional Sciences”. 


~ 


AUSTRALIA : f 


871.13 (94) Refresher Courses (B.1.E.) 
Post-Colloge Courses. Various post-college courses are being 

arranged by the Teachers’ College, Sydney, 
New South Wales, for the winter session 1947. Each course will 
be held on the appropriate day, one per week, during the period 
Tuesday, 17th June to Thursday, 7th August, 1947. . The subjects 
. covered by the courses include : Money and Employment ; Develop- 
ment in Education with Special Reference to Supervision; Man 
and Environment; Aspects of Teaching—Our Specialities ; Book- 
binding—A Practical Course Leading to Advanced Bookbinding ; 
Australia in Relation to a World Concept in Geography ; Modern 
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Trends in the Manual Arts; New Ways with Delinquents in New 
South Wales; Art as Education in the Modern School; Theories 
and Practice as Given in Current Educational Literature ; Language. 
Examinations will be held for all courses except that on Aspects 
of Teaching, in May 1948, for those uncertificated or conditionally 
certificated teachers who may be desirous of sitting. No certificated 
teacher may sit for these examinations. (The Education Gazette, 
New South Wales, Ist March 1947.) 


AUSTRIA 
362, 7 (436) Child Welfare (B.1.E.) 
Fox the Benefit of The Austrian association known as Kinder- 
Children. 


land, constituted a year ago, seeks to 

improve the welfare of Austrian children 
in all sorts of ways. Being convinced that the future of the new 
generation depends on the co-operation of all—without distinction 
of religion, social situation or political party—the association aims 
to group the efforts of widely differing social.environments. Thus 
teachers, parents and others collaborate in a disinterested manner 
in this fine task. They have already rendered great service for the 
benefit of the young : thousands of children whose health was com- 
promised have been cared for; the association has distributed warm 
clothing and good food in large quantities ; it has also made itself 
responsible for children’s homes, kindergarten, games teams, etc., 
and has procured recreational facilities for the young people. Kinder- 
land intends to extend its beneficial services still further, hoping, 
through better living conditions, to arouse a new spirit which is 
necessary for the uplifting of the country. (From Du und dein Kind, 
15 Moe) 1947.) 


} 


BELGIUM 


371. 42 (493) ! School Reform (B.1.E.) 


Educational Reform. The Sela has recently considered a draft 

law modifying the organic laws concerning 
higher and secondary education. The first part of this project seeks 
to determine the equivalences accorded holders of certificates or 
diplomas awarded in Belgium and in other countries. Up to the 
present, the law has only considered the duration and the regularity 
of studies. In future pupils between the ages of 12 and 15 years 
will be able to pass from one section to the other in search of the 
most suitable course without seriously prejudicing their chances 
of gaining a certificatd. The second part of the project is devoted 
to educational experiments and to the ratification of secondary 
school certificates. In addition to the existing sections it is proposed 
to create a Latin-Modern Languages section and a Latin-Science 
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section in the three senior years of the secondary grammar schools 


'(athinées), The pupils 'om whom ‘these experiments will be tried 


out will incur no risks ofthaving the ratification of their certificates 
refused at the end of on studies. 


“sr P (493) Research Institutes (B.I.E.) 


me 


saat by Community In order to arouse a‘ new interest in the 
a history of education and to give this sub- 

ject, which is not sufficiently consulted, 

the dignity and the scientific rigour that justifies its importance in 
the cultural evolution of humanity, a ‘study community has been 


‘formed among the holders of diplomas from the Faculty of Philo- 


sophy and Letters, from the School of Education and from the 
Institute of Sociology of the Free University of Brussels. 


371. 864 i - Children’s Theatre (B.I.E:) 
Conference ef Flemish The Association of Flemish Writers, whose 
Writers for ee - headquarters are.at Niels, Belgium (Ant- 


werpestraat, 205), -held its sécond con- 
ference in riga on 23 and 24 August last. The conference dealt 
chiefly with the children’s theatre. It included a richly documented 
exhibition òf all that had been done locally with.regard to children’s 
theatres. The subjects treated’ were as follows: Twenty-five years 
of cultural commerce (Mr. Herman de Schutter), the Punch and 
Judy Show (Mr. Hendrik de Roover), the puppet theatre (Mr. Armand 
Suls), and the children’s theatre (Mr. Jan Peeters). 


~ 


- , -CEYLON 


376. 12 (5487) i l ' Mother Tongue (B.I.E.) 


Official Languages in Thè “Select Committee on Official Lan- 
Schools. E guages” having recommended that English 
should be replaced by Sinhalese and Tamil 


- within ten years, the Ceylon Teacher, organ of “the All-Ceylon Union 


y 


of Teachers” (issùe for December 1946), urges schools to take timely 
steps to fit into the new scheme of things. There are already ; some 
Sinhalese and Tamil primary schools in exustenee: 


CHINA 


371.12 (61) , Teacher Training (B.1.E.) 
Higher Teneber-Training In 1938 the Chinese Government esta- 
Institutions.. - 


blished a network of teachers’ colleges, 
fixing their standard of instruction at the 


same level as that of former higher normal schools. They can be 


independent or attached to universities. As a result, -all- university 
colleges of education were re-prgahised and became teachers’ colleges - 
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The number of national teachers’ colleges was increased so that by 
the end of 1946, there were nine of them as well as two provincial 
teachers’ colleges and four teachers’ colleges.attached to universities. 
In order to increase still further the number of adequately trained 
teachers, the Ministry of Education recently published a regulation 
to the effect that all students enrolled in university departments 
other than education ‘and.who are intending to go into the teaching 
profession, should take courses in education during their fourth 
year in college. In addition, a National Social Education College 
has been established to train teachers and workers for adult educa- 
tion and -a number of teachers’ ee have also` set up separate 
social educanon departments. i 


f 
fa 


379. 62. — 379. 67 (61) + Free Schooling. — Study 
Scholarships (B.1.E. j 
Subsidies to Stodentsin - Together with his reply to the enquiry on 
Nermal Schools. the gratuity of school supplies, the Ministry 
‘of Education of China has sent to the 
International Bureau of Education a copy of the Regulations on 
Government Subsidies to Students in Normal Schools,. adopted in 
October 1944 and coming immediately into force. Subsidies pres- 
cribed in these regulations are: 1) exemption’ from payment’ of 
tuition, lodging, library, athletics, medicinal and other miscellaneous 
fees ; 2) board (including the main food allowance and supplementary 
food allowance) provided by schools to the students ; 3) all textbooks 
used by the students provided by the schools. The students may 
also obtain the following subsidies : 1) school uniforms to be supplied 
by schools; two suits of spring uniform and one suit of cotton 
padded winter uniform for three academic years; 2) travelling 
allowances will be paid by schools to students during their inspection 
tours at the end of the three academic years; 3) laboratory fees 
for manual work, drawing, physics, chemistry and biology will be 
paid ‘or subsidized by schools ; 4) travelling allowances yill be paid 
to new students for enrolment from home towns and also to graduate 
students to enable them to take up teaching posts; 5) in addition 
to the above subsidies, poorer students may a apply for ‘scholar- 
ships. 


COLOMBIA 


371. 12 (86) o Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 


Rural eee Colleges. ` The campaign being undertaken in Colom- 

bia to encourage a certain basic education 
for all necessitates the training of 10,000 more men and women as 
primary teachers. It is planned to open from 10 to 20 new training 
colleges for the preparation of. women teachers for the rural districts. 
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These future teachers will be chosen from the peasantry and 
they will carry out their duties in the districts me their families 
live. : 


COSTA RICA 
371. 90 (728. 6) : Handicapped Children (B.I.B.) 
A Tax for Special The Parliament of Costa Rica has approved 


a law declaring education compulsory for 

all physically and mentally handicapped 
children. The law makes provision for the leyving of a new tax the 
proceeds of which will be used to cover the expenses involved in 
opening special schools for these children: 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


371. 364 (437) - Cinema (B.1.E.) 
+ ae s tanama A special cinema for children and youths 

has been opened in Prague. First of its 
kind in Europe outside the U.S.S.R., the cinema will have morning 
shows for schools, afternoon shows of fairy tales for children and 
two evening shows for adolescents, mostly students, apprentices, etc. 
(The World's Children, June 1947.) 


4 


ECUADOR 


378. 1 (861) ; Secondary Education (B.I.E.) 
Referm of Secendary Secondary school studies in Ecuador have 
Education. been divided into four years of general 


culture and two years of specialisation. 
In future the secondary schools preparing for the baccalaureat will — 
comprise three sections : a) modern humanities; b) educational 
sciences ; c) classical humanities. The length of the course in all 
cases will be 6 years., For the first 5 years the modern humanities 
studies will be uniform, but during the last year the pupils be able 
to choose between special mention of literature-philosophy, physical- 
mathematical sciences or chemical-biological sciences in their final 
certificate. For the baccalaureat in educational sciences the first 
four years will be similar to those of the baccalaureat in modern 
humanities. The last two years will be devoted more specially to 
pedagogical subjects and to teaching practice. The baccalaureat 
in classical humanities will include the special study of Latin, Greek 
and classical culture as well as the subjects for the baccalaureat 
in modern humanities. The evening schools will only prepare ‘for 
the baccalaureat in modern humanities. 
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EGYPT 
362. — 373. 66 (62) © ; Social Assistance.-— Vocational 
Training (B.1.E.) 
Seheols fer Social There is urgent need for qualified social 
Workers. workers in Egypt to-day. In order to 


supply them, the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion has taken under its auspices the existing schools for Social 
Workers. A State diploma has been created for Egyptians and was 
made available already in October 1946. To obtain it, 4 years of 
studies are necessary after passing the 2nd part of the Egyptian 
matriculation examination. The School for Social Workers of 
Alexandria, now in its twelfth’ school year, has changed its name 
into “The Alexandria Higher Institute for Social Workers”: It 
will continue to have a section where studies are carried out in French 
and English (2 years of theoretical studies, with practice in social 
institutions of the city), admitting foreigners of all nationalities, 
holders of a matriculation certificate or its equivalent (others are 
admitted only conditionally). (Journal suisse d'Egypte et du Proche- 
Orient, 24 sept. 1947.) 


ETHIOPIA 
371. 291 (63) l Rural Education (B.1.E.) 
An Educational The Emperor has taken an active interest 
Experiment. in initiating, under the auspices of the 


Ministry of Education, an unusual educa- 
tional experiment at Tobassie Kosso, a village serving as a rural 
centre with scattered small farms around it about 70 miles north- 
east of Addis Ababa. The project was started in the latter part 
of 1943 by Mr. and Mrs. McClaren who had been engaged for years 
in educational work in Swaziland. Two stone houses provide quarters 
for a school, a clinic, a store, laundry, sleeping quarters and a meeting 
room. ;: The activity is directed toward improvement of gardening 
and agricultural methods, and raising of thé living standard of the 
people by guidance in welfare, care of the health, co-operative and 
other community organisations of mutual helpfulness. New food ` 
crops have been introduced. A supply of hot water has been made 
available and a daily inspection of the cleanliness of the school 
children’ takes place. A campaign has been undertaken to have 
cleaner and more attractive dwellings. Separate rooms have been 
built for the animals who used to be kept in the house with the family. 
The store distributes sugar, coffee, salt, grain, cotton cloth, etc., on 
a profit sharing basis, among some fifty families represented at the 
weekly meetings which have become a distinctive feature of the 
community. Observers report the keen interest of the members 
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and a high degree of intelligence in conducting the meetings and . 


_ making their determinations, and also in assuming responsibility 


for initiating the new activities deemed to be within their capacities. 
To supplement the bare living derived from s8 farming, the people 
are being taught handicrafts ‘such as spinning, weaving and rug- 
making.. At present.the project at Tobassie Kosso is experimental. 
The real test of its value will come when Ethiopians who have been 
trained there go to other communities to institute such work, the 
results of which should be appreciable within a generation or two. 
(The Educational Record, April 1947.) l 


FRANCE 
371.71 (44) ` _ Nr era Hy iene 
| (B.L.E.) 
Fitness Records and _ As from Ist January 1947—in accordance 
Medical Visits. - _> with the decree of 26 November 1946 - 


= _ concerning the protection of the health of 
children of sahod age, schoolchildren and teachers—all pupils of 
public and private schools and children’s homes must be weighed 
and measured periodically and be examined to record their physical 
and psychic development and their social demeanour.. The results 
are noted on individual record cards..- All the pupils must also pass 
a medical examination on admission to school. In addition to this, 
the examining doctor, assisted by his helpers, will visit each class 
or each course in each public or private school, at least once a year, 
to indicate which pupils will be examined by him at the school 
medical centre: The examining school doctor will add his observa- . 
tions to the fitness record card of each pupil for the benefit of the 
teacher without revealing any medical secret. At the end of each 
school year, an extract from the record card will be sent by the 
headteacher to the family of each pupil. When a pupil changes: his 
school his record card will follow him. The first series of medical 
visits for admission to school proved very successful throughout 
the whole of France. During the months of May and June, 52,329 
children were examined out of 59,980 convoked. The medical 
examinations gave the following results: 44,271 or 84.6% were 
regarded as fit, 7,721 or 14.75% needed observation, and 337 or , 
0.65% were declared- unfit and recommended for special classes. 


871. 42 (44) - ' School Reform (B.1.E.) 
The “New” Clasecs. There are now more than 400 new 5th 

and 6th classes (ist and 2nd year of secon- 
dary school), in some 200, schools—lycées, and classical, modern or. 
_ technical collèges. When the new 4th forms (3rd. year of secondary 
school).are opened in October 1947, there will be about 600 “new 
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diaaa In October 1948 new 3rd fois (4th ja will be created. 


The “new classes” are scattered all over France and may: be found 
in almost all the large towns.. The number of pupils in these classes 
which use activity methods is restricted to 25 and the number of 
teachers of the main subjects is also limited (maximuin of 8 in the 
5th and 6th forms), which: makes for a closer knowledge of the 
pupilg and a better co-ordination of the subjects. From the point 
of view of the knowledge acquired in history or science, or of the level 
reached in spelling or arithmetic, the results are much the same in 
the “new” and the traditional classes, but there are many advantages 
in the former: artistic and manual initiation, social and ethical 
formation, intellectual initiative, confidence in the ‘teacher, joy in 
learning ; ‘‘dunces” have disappeared. In-some cases exceptionally 
good results have been obtained in several fields by the beat pupils 
or by the whole class. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


371. 12 (42) Se Training of Teachers (B.I.E.) 
a i a Speaking at the opening of one of the 
` emergency training colleges, the Minister 
- 4 of Education for England and Wales, 
aia that the success of this scheme was now assured. There was 
_ no lack’ of applicants but the small proportion | of women applying 
was, however, causing some concern. ‘Out of a total of 90,000 appli- 
cants, 38,000 had so far been accepted for ‘training and ‘more were 
still to be interviewed. Forty-three colleges were already opened 
with 10,374 students, and more would be opened shortly. Plans for: 
expanding the long term arrangements for training teachers were 
also proceeding apace. Already the normal facilities have been 
increased by'50 per cent. In the autumn of this year it was expected 
that 10,000 students would begin their permanent training courses 
as compared with 7,000 for a typical pre-war year. : To cope with, 
the substantial administrative problems which would be raised by 
this considerable output of teachers, a Teachers’ Interim Committee 
had been set up, representative of the Ministry, local education 
authorities, the teachers and.the training institutions. The committee 
was mainly concerned with urgent current problems of recryitment, 
training, supply and absorption. | i y l 
371. 911 (48) ——  ; m Blind Children (B.I.E.) 
New Blind School. ` = With the approval of the Ministry: of Edu- 
‘cation, a new residential school.for the 
education of blind children with additional handicaps is to be openéd 
by the National. Institute for the Blind during the present year. 
_ The scheme is the result of a long period of experimental work | 
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already carried out at the Institute’s home for such children at 
Abbotskerswell. The Institute’s intention with the new school is 
to provide a fully staffed school for 60 to 70 boys and girls, who will 
be educated net on any conventional classroom lines but according 
to their particular interests and aptitudes. It is believed that by 
this method,. despite their double handicap, the children will develop 
into happy and useful beings. Pending the construction of suitable ` 
new premises for the school which will not be practicable for at 
least five years, the Institute has acquired an unoccupied country 
house in large grounds near Shrewsbury, regarded as ideal and 
requiring few structural alterations. 


069 (42) Museums (B.1.E.) 
An Outdoer Folk Last year the Earl of Plymouth offered 
Museum. -  §t. Fagan’s Castle, with 18 ‘acres of- ground, 


for a Folk Museum. A brochure announcing 
the great cultural project has now appeared. The Outdoor Folk 
Museum will be on the line of the Skansen at Stockholm. It will 
“illustrate the arts and crafts, the building crafts in particular, of 
the people, the complete community, rich and poor alike”. Suitable 
houses of various dates and character condemned to be pulled down 
will be rebuilt in the grounds,” water-mills, ‘smjthies and other 
industries will be added until ‘‘the complex of structures and their 
“fittings presents a picture of the evolution of society in its material 
aspect, covering several hundred years”. It is hoped that the Folk 
Museum will become a centre for the development of social studies 
and will contribute to interesting young people in the traditional 
culture of Wales. The Ministry of Education and the Federation ` 
of Welsh Education Authorities have shown a great interest in this 
new development. ‘The Welsh people, as individials, industrial 
units, and schools, have already subscribed more than half the initial 
£50,000 needed. A plan is being worked out for the linking of the | 
schools withthe project. 


š y 
GUATEMALA 


379 (728. 1) School Administration (B.1.E.) 
with Salvader As a sequel to the recommendations of 
on School Organisation. the Conference of Ministers of Education 
for the Central American Republics aiming 
at uniformity with regard to certain aspects of school organisation 
in their respective countries, the Ministries of Education of Guate- 
mala and of Salvador have agreed on the following points: 1) The- 
school year will begin on 1st May and will finish on 28th February ; 
2) the establishment of a joint Institute of Psycho-pedagogical 
Research ; 3) the right of pre-school, primary and secondary teachers 
to teach in either country ; 4) the unification of syllabuses for pri- 
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mary, secondary, normal and commercial schools ; 5) the adoption 
of objective tests for the appreciation of school work ; 6) the deve- 
lopment of esthetic culture and the teaching of handicrafts. — 


HUNGARY 
371. 43 (439) Activity Schools (B.I.E.) 


An Experimental School. The experimental school, which re-opened 

its doors at the end of the war under the 
direction of Mrs. Klara Szende Hárs, a former colleague of 
Mrs. Nemes, is very active in spite of great materjal difficulties. 
All the school equipment has to be made by the teachers themselves. 
The school, which is a primary school for girls, is situated in a poor 
quarter of Budapest. For the moment it comprises only the four 
junior classes, but it is expected that next year if will probably 
become a complete school of seven classes. The aim of the head- 
mistress is to extend the principles of the activity school and of 
progressive methods of education to the ordinary schools. With 
this intent, she is endeavouring to educate the teachers by lectures 
and articles in the press. An exhibition of children’s work has been 
open to the public. Mrs. Hars attaches great importance to scientific 
observations in the education of children. In this respect she has 
made some interesting experiments with the first year pupils, by 
leading them to observe the phenomena of nature and the fluctua- 
Lions of the weather, both during walks and in the classroom. 


INDIA 
371. 43. — 372. 213 (64) .  Actioity Schools. — Kinder- 
garien (B.IE.) 
The Children’s Garden It is now ten years since ‘“The Children’s 
eeoeey MATAK Garden School” was opened in Mylapore, 


a suburb of Madras, under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sharma who aim to give their pupils an education 
which will contribute harmoniously to their physical, emotional, 
intellectual and spiritual development. Irrespective of caste, creed 
or sex, the schoo] caters for children between the ages of 3 and 12 
years. Its tenth annual report shows that its total strength is now 
914 pupils, of whom 176 are in the kindergarten department (3-6 
years) and 338 in the middle school department (6-12 years). The 
children are divided into different sections, according to whether 
they speak Tamil, Telugu or Hindi. Many creative activities (musical 
games, various handicrafts, etc.) contribute to the development of 
the children and close contacts are established with the parents. 
The Mothers’ Classes, inaugurated two years ago, have been a great 
success. Not only have they attracted the mothers, but also the 
sisters and other relatives of the children and their neighbours. 


« 
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Scouting has now. become one of the indispensable activities of the 
school curriculum. Training courses for. teachers are being planned 
„to take effect as from the next academic year. Finally, the Children’s 
Garden School .is the headquarters of the Indian Council of Child 
` Welfare, founded two years ago with the object of fostering and 
encouraging the right methods based on scientific study of all round - 
education of the young children in India (see our Bulletin No. 78). 


> AN 


a IRAQ | 
(877, 35, (651) ° -* Education for Citizenship (B.}.E.) 
Leisure and Civic A recent development in the educational 
Education. 


system of Iraq is the inauguration of a 
program for the training of youth in the 
> art of good citizenship: The Ministry. of Education has opened in 
‘every city and town “Student Clubs”, and has appointed for each 
a leader from among physical education instructors to administer 
this programme and assist the students to. run their own affairs on 
the basis of self-government. The object.of these “Student Clubs” is 
to train students to make use of their leisure time, to develop among . 
them a sense of community and public service, and to train them 
im taking responsibilities. Another recent development in. the educa- 
‘tignal system is the organisation of tecreational courses. A number 
of students from every secondary school and college are chosen to 
camp for a few weeks in the mountainous region of Northern Iraq. 
No expenses are charged.’ Recreation courses include the study of 
village life, discussion groups, knowledge of the geography of the 
.Tegion,.and sports. This programme started last summer with 500 


students park palng; | 
= |" ITALY 


? 
~ 


371. 12 (45) `. ` = Training of Teachers (B. I.B.) 
A University Institute - The- municipality of Genoa has founded 
for Tehobers,  . a University Institute for Teachers, the 


statutes of which were recognised by 
PE decree of 21 March 1947`and published in the official 
_ Bulletin of the Ministry. of Education on 16 May 1947. This institute 
has been assimilated to the Faculty of Pedagogy of the official 
University in Genoa. It will.confer the following degrees and diplo- 
mas : a) bachelor’s degree (laurea) in literary subjects ; b) bachelor’s 
degree in education ; c) bachelor’s degree in foreign languages and 
literaturé ; d) diploma of aptitude for ‘the inspection’ of primary 
schools: For the degrees a), 5} and c) the studies will cover 4 years, 
and only 3 ‘years for the diploma mentioned under d). To be admitted 
to any one of these four sections, candidates must possess EE EE s 
diploma and paas a written test in. penere culture. - 
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373. 54 (45) ` -Technical Education (B.I.E.), 
The Stodent Werker. After having made known the general 

regulation’ for the examinations in tech- 
ia education, in his circular of 7 March 1947, the Minister of 
Education has now communicated the further arrangements he has 
made for the benefit of mañual workers who are continuing their 
studies. This is the first time that the term “‘student worker” has 
appeared in schoo] legislation. The agreement concluded’ between 
the Minister and a committee composed of teachers and repregen- 
tatives of the young student workers stipulates : a) that the diploma 
of the orientation school (scuola di avviamento) of any type 
whatsoever is recognised as equivalent to the-diploma of the secon- 
dary school with regard to the time limits for the entrance exami- 
nations and tests of capability in the various classes of the technical 
institutes, except in cases where the orientation diploma exempts 
the candidate from any written’ examination; b) that the time © 
limits for the examinations of capability and of aptitude for the 
Technical Commercial Institute and for geometricians are calculated 
from the year of obtaining the diploma of the secondary school or 
of the orientation school and of admission to the advanced courses 
of the 4-year Technical Institute ; c) that the candidate is exempted 
from the obligation of following the courses on condition that the 
examinations are taken in the legally recognised schools. (Docete, 
April-June 1947.) 


~ 
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JAPAN 
371.42 (52) > a School Reform (B.1.E.) 
New Scheal Legislation The school law which came into force on 
and Secial Education. ist April deals with the extension of com- 


pulsory schooling, the introduction of new 
teaching methods, the adoption of new textbooks, the. revision of 
the school administration system, the introduction of the Latin 
alphabet, the suppression of all difference between the education 
of boys and that of girls, and the institution of special schools for 
adults. The syllabus has been almost entirely remodelled for the 
first twelve years. It is based much more on child psychology and . 
its social needs. Particularly significant is the development given 
to the social studies. This subject, which comprises ideas about . 
geography and history, should, in the view of the legislator, replace 


_the teaching of ethics and offer, the schoolchildren the opportunity 
of studying family life, community life as lived in their district, 


national government, and the society of the world in general. An 
attempt is. being made to encourage the pupils more and more to 
participate in the organisation of the school, in order to initiate 
them in. a practical manner to the responsibilities awaiting them 
in their future capacity as future citizens. (From the Bollettino di 
EI enna scolastica a PARRI enone beet ) 
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: MEXICO 
379. 635 (72) Illiteracy (B.1.B.) 


Literacy Campaign. - At a festival ‘celebrating the 2nd anne 
versary of Mexico’s literacy campaign, 

the retiring Minister of Education reported that nearly a million 
and a half persons had learned to read and write since the drive began 
in 1944. Half of the number had already passed their final examina- 
tion. The Minister estimated that the cost per person taught averaged 
only 3.80 pesos,,or about $0.75. The public co-operated whole- 
heartedly and volunteer individual teaching supplemented group 
classes which included special courses in factories, barracks and 
collective farms. The percentage of success was higher in rural 
. areas than in the big cities. Special texts were prepared for ‘non 
Spanish-speaking people The third stage of the campaign started 
on March 3, 1947, with the emphasis placed on teaching school-age 
children who have not hitherto been enrolled in schools and persons 
between the ages of 14 and 20 who missed school training. The 
Ministry of Education intends to publish primers .in the Tarasco 
- and Nahoa languages. „One thousand new posts have been created 
_ for rural school teachers in the drive for better educational coverage 
of the countryside. It is estimated that two million textbooks will 
be needed this year. (Panorama, Pan American Union, May, 1947.) - 


NEW ZEALAND n 


372. 21 (931) Pre-School Education (B.1.B.) 
Report on Pre-School ‘ The Consultative Committee on Pre-school 
pennies . A Educational Services set up early in 1945 


. by the New. Zealand Minister’ of Education, 
has r now presented its Report in a pamphlet of 48 pages. The Report 
- begins with nine principal recommendations, followed by the detailed 
considerations that led to them. The first of these recommendations 
states that, “‘in the interests of the mental, physical, and moral 
health of children, and so of the community; a programme of deve- 
loping and extending pre-school] educational services should be 
_ pressed forward as rapidly as possible until they are in the end’ 
available for all who wish to use them”. The Committee also recom- 
.mends that the Government should institute a State pre-school 
education service as an integral, though specially administered, part 
of the national school system, but that the responsibility for national 
policy and development in the pre-school services should lie with 
the education authorities.’ The existing kindergartens and play 
centres administered by voluntary bodies should be gradually 
.absorbed into the State system. The Committee favours voluntary 
attendance ee recognising that -the education -given’- in Baka 
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school institutions is most valuable to children. As the standard 
pre-school institution the Committee prefers the kindergarten, 


broadly of the kind already established in New Zealand, rather than -: 


the all-day nursery school. In ‘all, eighty-four recommendations 
were made, dealing with teacher training, administration, buildings 
and maintenance, parent education, toys and play apparatus, 
health services and liaison between the kindergarten and the home. 


_* PERU 


371. 12 (85) NE Training of Teachers (B.1.E.) 
of Teachers for Peru’s second schools are 
f epe Secondary e n ary oQ 


. prepared in .the following institutions: - 

Two national educational institutes, one 
for each sex; : three educational sections for higher teacher training 
connected with the universities of Trujillo, Arequipa, and Curzo ; 
and two faculties of letters and education—one in the National 
University of San Marcos and the other in the Catholic University 
of Peru. Candidates for the title of secondary school teacher spe- 
cialixe in one of the following fields: Spanish and philosophy ;` 
history, geography, and social science ; mathematics and physical 
sciences ; biological and chemical sciences ; and modern languages. 


. POLAND ` 
379. 96 (488) SO -  Statisties (B.1E.) 


Rapid Progress in School The reconstruction of. the educational 
Recenstructien. system, in barely two years, has made 
remarkable progress. In 1939, for an 
average of a thousand inhabitants there were: 2,100 children be- 
tween 3 and 6 years in infants schools; 142,000 pupils between 7 and 
14 years of age in primary schools ; 6,700 boys and girls in the various 
types of secondary school; 6,800 boys and girls in the vocational 
schools ; and 1,400 students in the universities, polytechnical schools 
and other institutions of higher education. In 1946-1947, for the 
same -number of inhabitants, a total of 9,700 children of pre-school 
age were to be found in the infants schools ; 139,400 children between 
the ages of '7 and 14 years in the primary schools ; 9,400 boys and 
girls in the secondary schools; and 9,200 students in the higher 
schools. The results obtained in the democratisation of teaching 
and in the opening up òf opportunities | for access to all grades of 
schools for the children of the working class and of peasants exceed 
the pre-war level. In effect, the number of pupils compared with 
those before the war has increased’ in the following proportions: 
362% for the infants schools, 40% for the secondary schools, 85% 
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for the vocational schools and 557% for the higher schools. . The 
only exception is in the primary schools which show a slight decrease 
in the number of pupils. This phenomenon is largely due to the 
relative decrease in the number of children between the agés of 7 
and 14 years as a direct. consequence of the war. During the next 
five years, the number of Polish children of school age will continue 
to decrease by about 300,000 children, passing from 3,310,330 in 1947 
to 3,009,239 in 1951-52 


` 


371: 329 (438) Textbooks (B.1.E.) 


School Textbooks. One of the great difficulties of school 

reconstruction is the almost complete lack 
of school textbooks. The occupying government systematically 
destroyed the public libraries and the book depositories of several 
publishing houses. The school authorities have consequently been 
obliged to-publish new textbooks. In 1946-47, it was possible to 
produce 253 for the different types of schools, representing a total ° 
of about 25 million copies. Others are being prepared for next year. 
Several committees entrusted by the Ministry of Education to 
-examine textbooks and other school books are hard at work. More 
than 2,400 books intended for the use of schoolchildren have already 
been approved and await publication. 


J 
ROUMANIA 
373. 16 (498) Junior High School (B.1.E.) 
A Uniform Type af The Voitec law of 1945 created a uni 
ae unique 


type of junior high school corresponding: 

to the lower forms of the lycée, or grammar 7 
school, unified and made compulsory for pupils between the ages 
of 11 and 14 years. Since the passing of this law the number of such 
schools has continued to increase. In 1946-1947, they reached a total- 
of 1,218, of which 519 were in country districts, attended by 138,920 
pupils and with a staff of 6,946 teachers. To begin with only the 
first two classes were organised and the third will be opened with 
the school year 1947-1948. The curriculum of these new schools 
has been drawn up so as to respond to the needs of a minimum general 
culture, necessary for future citizens and corresponding. to the 
realities of the social life. Thus great importance is attached to the 
teaching of the mother tongue (4 to 6 hours per week) and to the 
exact sciences, particularly to mathematics. One day per week is 
set aside for practical work varying according to the neighbourhood. 
Summary instruction, but sufficient for the age of the pupils, is 
given in sociology and in hygiene. Finally the compulsory teaching 
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of French has been introduced. These schools will be followed by 
the “specialised lycée” with different sections corresponding to the: 
various aptitudes of the pupils which will be carefully determined 
by means of psychotechnical examinations during the three years 
of the junior high Bchool 


SPAIN 
371. 384 (46) $ Celebrations (B.I.E.) 


Cervantes at School. The fourth centenary of the birth of: the 

author of Don Quixote has been the oceasion 
for many Spanish educational journals to include a very large number 
of articles concerning the influence of this literary ‘masterpiece on 
the teaching of language. Besides this the Ministry of National 
Education has offered a prize of 3,000 pesetas for the best literary 
work on Cervantes written by a pupil enrolled in 1946-1947 or 1947- 
1948 in an official or recognised secondary school. Another prize 
of 2,000 pesetas will be awarded for the best picture-on a subject 
dealing with Cervantes. All entries must be presented before 
ist ou 1948. ~ ; 


“ 
—_ 


871. 16 (46) Salaries (B.I.E.) 


Salaries ef Secondary As from ist January 1948, the scale for 
ernie ane Untverety the annual salaries of secondary, school, 
teachers and university professors will be 
the following : Teachers in national insti- 
tates of secondary. education : 30 teachers at a salary of 23,000 pese- 
tas; 70 at 22,000; 90 at 20,000; 140 at 18,000; 150 at 16,000; 
160 at 14,000 ; 170 at “12,000 and 200 at 10,000. University pro- 
fessors : 25 at a salary of 25,000 pesetas ; 70 at 24,000 ; 100 at 22,000 ; 
110 at 20,000; 115 at 18,000; 120 at 40000; 125 at 15,000 and 
135 at 12,000. 


SWEDEN l 

375. 91 (485) i i Handicrafts (B.1.E.) 
a in Practical The April 1947 issue of Educational Develop- 

ment contains: an interesting account by 

Sten T. Sternberg’ of experiments in 
practical work which are being carried out at the Viggbyholm School 
near Stockholm. Viggbyholm is a co-educational boarding school 
which has always included practical work in its curriculum, one 
‘fundamental principle being that every pupil who attends the school 
- must learn something of every branch of such practical work at 
seme stage or other of his school career. Thus before they reach 


+ 
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the age of 13 all tHe boys and girls will have learned woodwork,. 
pottery, sewing and weaving, but they will have been allowed to 
spend most.of the time on the branch which interests them most. 


_ All the tasks must be adapted to the child’s stage. of development 


and the interests natural at his age. The children are allowed a 
great deal of scope te develop their own initiative, to think out 
ideas for themselves and to try their hand at designing and creating 
new things. They have plenty of time for their own hobbies and 


. often become quite adept and capable of producing goods with a 


marketable value. For school festivities the children co-operate 
in providing the refreshments or transforming the hall, or making - 
stage properties. A special course in the school kitchen’ is included 
in the curriculum for the boys of 13-14 so that they too will become 


` acquainted with this side of domestic life. 


\ 


SWITZERLAND 


37 N (494). — 371.92 ` Vacation Courses. — Mental 

n = Deficiency (B.1.B.) 

Setta iraia for - A refresher course, organised by the Swiss 
chines $ i papas Society for Aiding the Mentally Defective, . 

S ' was held at the Pestalozzi School, at 

7 Berthoud, from 14 to 19 July 1947. The 


chief subjects treated during the course were: duties“of the State 
towards deficient children of school age ; training of teachers specially 
for this task; character training in the special schools; teaching . 
based ‘on active work ; psychology of the deficient child; tasks of 
the teachers of mentally deficient children ; practical problems in 
the teaching of languages, of arithmetic, and of the ordinary school 
curriculum. A similar course of a more practical nature, intended 
for teachers of backward children and leaders dealing with the child 
victims of the war, was held at Herzberg, above Aarau, from 29 July 
to 7 August, under the direction of Miss Alice Descceudres.- 


‘37 N (494) i Holiday Camps (B.1.E.) 
aod Campo A certain number of Austrian teachers 
Eae arrived in Switzerland on 15 ‘August, 
invited by the two associations of men | 

and women teachers to spend a fortnight’s 

holiday combined with study. This invitation, which renewed the 
ties of friendship between Switzerland and. Austria, permitted the 
men and women teachers participating to imbibe fresh force for the 
immense task of reconstruction awaiting them in their country. A 
similar manifestation for German teachers will be held at Herzberg, 
above Aarau, from 9 to 15 Neve OS 1947, under the direction of 


_ Dr. Fritz Mere OE 
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UNION OF, SOUTH AFRICA 


37 N. — 371. 18 (68) © Conferences. — Teachers’ Associations 
Diamond Jubilec i This year’ 8 ‘céptetenec of the South African. `, 
Conference. Teachers’ Association, which opened jn 


' Cape Town on June 23rd, marked the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Association. ~The President reminded the 
members that at the first conference held in 1887 the aims of the 
S.A.T.A. were stated to be: The. improvement of education in the 
Colony by the discussion and study of matters bearing on the theory 
- and practice of education; the promotion of union and friendly 
intercourse among teachers; the improvement of their status, and 
‘the formation of a provident fund. The vision of the founders, he 
stated, was clearly revealed in the name they selected for the new 
association. They were bold and ambitious enough to view education, 
not from the parochial angle, but in terms of South Africa as-a 
whole, and early issues of the Educational Times, as the official 
organ was then called, bore evidence of this, for valuable space was 
devoted to comments on matters concerning the Free State and 
Transvaal. The intention was to have one body to represent all 
teachers, an ideal which, unfortunately, has not been realised. The 
formation of an organisation, some eighteen years later, making 
special provision for Dutch-speaking teachers, had given rise to the 
present position of two teachers’ associations ‘in each Province. ’ 
The- division between these bodies was -effectively bridged, in the 
Cape, by the formation in 1920 of a Joint Council to represent the 
interests of both the S.A.T.A. and S.A.0.U., and a year later it 
was possible to establish the Federal Council, i.e., a Federation of 
soo ppeccisions of South Africa. (Education, Joly 1947.) 


U.S.S.R. 


378 (4771) Higher Education (B.1I.E.) 


Renewed Activity in the Information coming from the Ukraine 
Ukrainian Universities, states that the new five-year. plan provides 

l for the training of 47,500 teachers, 23,500 
engineers and 10,000 doctors. For the year 1950, it is expected that 
the Ukrainian universities will be ‘attended by 160,000 students. 
A large number of them will be called to become specialists in the 
textile, metallurgical and mining industries. It is hoped that the 
decrease in university enrolments during the war -will not only be 
made good but exceeded during next year. In 1946, 15,200 students 
obtained their diploma, as ee a with 2, a in 1944. ie 
silé 47, June 1947.) 
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UNITED STATES 


371. 78. — 371. 75 (13) — Physical Education. — School Health 

, Service (B.LE.) 
Health and Physical An inquiry lasting over a period of several 
Edneation Inquiry. months has recently been carried oùt in 


the United States among State directors 
of health and physical education relative to the nature, educational 


scope, and purpose of their reapective state programmes, in connec- “A 


tion with secondary education. The inquiry dealt with five phases 
of the school programme, namely, health service, health instruction, 
safety education, physical education and other official duties. 
Twenty-two States, chosen- to give a fair geographical sampling; 


were requested to send data. From the summary of the inquiry . 


given in School Life for January 1947, it would appear that five of 
these States reported that the health instruction is integrated with 
physical education. Eleven States reported a dual arrangement 
with some instruction done separately and some integrated with 
physical education. In sixteen States secondary health instruction 
is partially or wholly given by physical education instructors: When 
the teaching is done by teachers other than physical education ` 
teachers, twelve States reported control over the Programe, and 
four States reported no ‘control. 


` 


87 N. — 871. 861 (73) Conferences. — Reading (B.I.E.} 
Conference on Reading. From 7th to 11th July, 1947, the Univer- 

sity of Chicago, was the scene of the tenth 
annual Conference on Reading. The theme of the conference was 
“Promoting Personal and Social Development through Reading”. 
' The programme was planned to achieve the following purposes : 
` (1) to define clearly the broad personal and social values that may 
be attained through reading ; (2) to discuss the issues faced in promo- 
ting desirable understandings, attitudes and patterns of behaviour ; 
(3) to identify reading materials that are particularly valuable in 
each area discussed ; and (4) to consider techniques and procedures 
by which the ends sought can be attained both in-study and in 


recreational reading activities. Special consideration was given | 


to ways in which the personal reading of children and young people 
can be directed so as to contribute more largely than it has in the 


past to their personal and social development. . x. 
371. 98 (78) Education of Different Races ik ) 
Education ef Negroes. Atgrant of $23,910 has been made hy the 


Carnegie, Corporation of New York for a. 
nai on adult education of Negroes, with the general purpose of 
raising the educational level òf Negro adults who have completed less. 
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than 5 years of school. A Conferénce on the matter held in the 
summer of 1946 in Washington, D.C., at the U.S. Office of Education, 
was attended by 60 representatives from all levels of education, as 
well as from important educational and other associations and from 
several Government agencies. ‘An institute on Adult Education. 
of Negroes was also held at Hampton Institute, in August and 
September 1946...A tentative curriculum and instructional guide 
was formulated on the elementary level for teachers of Negro adults. 
This guide is to be tested and evaluated in a follow-up programme 
to be conducted in qb-operation with public and private educational 
agencies by institutions of higher learning that are participating 
in the project, such as Atlanta and Fisk Universities and Hampton 
Institute. The project is designed primarily as a demonstration, 
the purpose is to make a beginning in the preparation of teachers 
and materials. It is hoped that there will result from this initial 
effort sufficient interest among educational institutions, professional 
and other organisations, in States and communities, to assure a 
‘co-ordinated and continuing attack on the problem of raising the 
educational level among Negro adults throughout the Nation. 
(Higher Education, September 1946.) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY. 


375.885 it International Teaching (B.I.E.) 


Seminar om Education From ‘21 July to 30 August 1947 a six- 
ie ad ear aoa weeks’ seminar devoted to aspects , of 
eee . ` ~ education for international- -understanding, 


organised by Unesco, was held at Sèvres . 


- . on the outskirts of Paris. The seminar was directed by Dr. Howard 


E. Wilson, Associate Direstor of the Division of Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, assisted by Dr. Jean 
Guiton, member of the Education Section of the Unesco secretariat. 
There were two main sections, each of which was subdivided into 
several groups. For the first sections, entrusted .with preparing . 
material for improving understanding of international relations, 
four. groups were formed for the folowing questions: the drawing 
up of ‘a specialised bibliography and of a critical catalogue of films, 
methods for the training of teachers capable of improving this 
_ understanding, the rôle of languages, literature and social sciences 
‘in this curriculum, personal international contacts (interschool 
. correspondence and exchanges of pupils and teachers). The second 
section studied the problem of how cultural environment in different 
countries influences individual growth during adolescence. The 
groups in this section considered : the education eon the edu- 


r 
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cation of the emotions with a view to the development of interna- 
tional relations, adolescence in various cultural environments. The 
seminar was pyeuded by 80 prominent teachers from 31 countries. 


387 N° em ’ ineriational Conferences (B:1.E. B.) 
Unesco General ` The date for th of the second’ 
> ; e or the opening e secon 


session of the Unesco General Conference, 
which is to be held in Mexico, has been 
fixed for Thursday, 6 November 1947. It is expected that the work 
of the Conference will finish about 3 December. The- Conference 
will be called upon to discuss the programme proposed for the year 
1948 by the Executive Council. This programme is necessarily 
based on the programme approved for 1947, but with special emphasis 
on the essential objective of Unesco, in so far as the world situation 
makes it possible. It includes the following chapters: I. Activities 
intended to raise the level of education, science and culture 
throughout the world; II. Measures to be taken with a view to 
ensuring the free circulation, from one country to another, of the 
ideas and material aids to education, science and culture ; III. Edu- 
cation for international understanding; IV. Man and the modern 
world; V. The part played by Governments and individuals. 


8? N. — 371.18 * International Conferences. — Collective 

Action of Teachers (B.I.E.) 
Teachers’ International Three international conferences of teachers 
Gatherings. were held in Scotland this summer. Both 


the International Federation of Teachers’ 
‘Associations (IFTA) and the International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers (ustally known as FIPESCO) met in Edinburgh from 
ist to 5th August. The IFTA Congress was attended by delegates 
‘fram 15 countries. Discussions were coloured by conditions resulting 
from enemy occupation, of so many European countries and the 
personal hardships of delegates who had worked and fought in the 
underground movements. The re-education of the German people 
also received attention. Nineteen affiliated associations sent repre- 
sentatives to the first post-war Congress of FIPESCO.’ The Congress 
_had three plenary sessions at which the topics for discussion were : 
(1) The exchange of pupils and teachers with a view to developing 
a democratic outlook in secondary education; (2) the element of 
general culture in post-war education. On the first topic nine reso- 
lutions were adopted for submission to Unesco and the Ministries 
- of; Education of the countries ‘represented. Each Federation sent 
an observer to the Conference of the new World Organisation of - 
the Teaching Profession (WOTP) which met in Glasgow the following 
week. This Organisation, founded at Endicott, U.S.A., in 1946 
with Dr. William G. Carr as its general secretary, now had 16 membér 
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associations.” The -Glasgow Conference approved the new statutes 
and examined the possibility of appointing a special committee to 
make contact with Unesco to deal with help for war-devastated 
countries. It was decided that, for the ensuing year, the head- 
quarters of WOTP should be at Washington, D. C., U.S.A., and that 
a sub-office should pe set-up in Edinburgh. 


37 N. — 371.73 Conferences. — Physical Education 
Pan American _ The First Pan American. Congress of | 
cae aa _, Physical Education was held in Rio de 


, Janeiro, Brazil, in July 1943., At this 
meeting a Permanent Secretariat- wis established and plans were 
made for regular meetings to be held every two years thereafter. 
The, war caused postponement of the second: scheduled meeting 
until October 1946, when it met during the first fortnight of the 
month in Mexico City, D.F. At this second c6nference, the problems 
outlined for study ‘were grouped under the following five general — 
headings: Educational, Principles and Methodology of .Physical 
Education ; Biology, Medicine, and Science applied to Physical 
Education; Organization of Physical Education; Educational 
Policy and Sociology, Pan Americanism, Teachers of. Physical 
Education ; Technical Sports and Sports for Free Time. Actjon 
was taken by the conference on most of the problems figuring in 
the agenda and a series of important recommendations were voted. 
On October. 14, 1946, the Second Pan American Congress on Physical 
cee fulfilling its primary function of establishing the basic 
E a for this type of education on the American continent; 
ori ated a Declaration of Principles of Pan American Physical 
Education, to be'known as The Declaration of Mexico. .This was 
signed by the, President and by the cies Secretary. (School Life, 
May and June 1947 issues. y 


362.7 i Child Welfare.{B. LE.) 
Twentieth Anniversary. On 9 July 1947 thé XXth anniversary of 

the founding of ihe International- American 
Institute of Child Welfare was celebrated at Montevideo. The Inter- - 
` national Bureau of Education joins in the tributes paid on this occasion 
to the work carried out by the Institute and expresses the hope that 
‘the future will bring opportunities for further development. of its 
activity on behalf of oo 


IL. BIBLIOGRAPHY € 


In order to facilitate tho card index classification of these boek roviews by 
educational libraries and educators, we are prefixing cach with a decimal number 
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612. — 371.75. — 362.7 ParysioLoay. — SCHOOL HEALTH 
_ SERVICES. — CamLD WELFARE (B.I.E.) 


Child Health and Development by Various Authors. Edited by 
Richard W. Bs ELLIS. London, J: & A. Churchill, 1947. 8% x5 ins. 
vill & 364 p. Illus. Index. — A valuable book dealing spe cally with 
the development of the normal child and the services or his 
welfare. I, which assumes a basic medical knowledge, treats of 
the ead bee tt emotional and intellectual development of the normal 


{I of the social services in Great Britain and of conditions: 


related to child health. Although there are explaining the 

text, this is a book for medical practitioners and students, yet many 

ee could be extremely useful to parents as the ve reljable 

tion relating to fee the establishment of its, care of 

the teeth, intellectual, emotio ‘and instinctive development, immunity, 

etc. In Part III there are chapters on genetic factors and population, 

a st cetd blood gro ups Pana rhesus series, as well as on infant 

school medical and dental services, nurseries and nursery 

hal aes juvenile courts, etc. An appendix lists representative volun- 
tary organizations concerned with d WEAN: 


1386.7 — 371.94 ? CHILD: Drenai — SOCIALLY 
: HANDICAPPED CHILDREN (B.I.E.) 
BOWLEY, Agatha H. The of the Unwanted Chid. 


P Livin P 1947. 734% x4% ins. x and 112 p. Bibliogr. 
Index. e book is full of EE of commonsense 
and of ert OWI IE. Dr. Bowley brin experience, Imagi- 
native understanding and a deep love of chil a hone on the. ‘subject. 
She shows that children need above all stability, safety, securty and 
affection. Hence, the unwanted child—often born into ted families 
or amid apparing circumstances—suffers deeply aad indulges in antl 
social acts. Dr. Bowley probes this suffering, anal its causes and 
effects, studies children In substitute homes and suggests remedies 
and methods of re-adjustment, also givin may ractical suggestions 
in connection with the care of these. chil with the choice to 
be made m various cases among different kinds 0 of homes. Her advice 
is simple, sound and helpful. 


136.7 - Cub PsycnoLoay (B.LE.) 


POWDERMAKER, Florenco and GRIMES, Louise Ireland. A 
Practica! Guide to the Preblems ef Childheed and and Adolescence. London, 
Wim. Helnemann-—Medical Books—-Ltd., 1946. 74% x4% ins. 256 p. 
Index. 10s. 6d. — This book was origi pn 8 ARa iù America under 
the title of “Children in'the Pony arrar & Rinehart, Inc. Its 
primary object is to provide parents "lth 


information and advice on 


~~ 
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the emotional, soclal and intellectual wth of children from -birth 
and early childhood to adolescence. It is written in non-technical 
language by a doctor of wide experience and a mother of several children, 
both of whom are concerned more with concrete problems and diff- 
culties than with theory. This English edition contains several appen- 
dices giving useful information for British readers on ante-natal care, 
Government a oma and voluntary assoclations concerned with 
parents and dren, toys and nursery equipment, and addresses of 
other organisations which may be helpful. 


370.3 : . Paosopsy or Epvcarion (B.LE.) 


NIBLETT, W. R. Essential Education. London, University of 
` London Press (1947). 7% x5 ins. 100 p. (Educational Issues of To- 
day.) 4s. 6d. — There is much wisdom in this little book. From a dis- 
on of the most clamant needs of a child, Professor Niblett passes 
on to the examination ‘of how far education to-day is fulfilling those 
needs. He believes that we can so educate a child that he ws up 
fi into a social pattern and yet remains free, and he considers the 
part be played respectively by the family, the school and the teacher, 
o whom he a 8 a very significant part maintaining that to become 
a teacher is not the same thing as to take up teaching. The curriculum 
to-day still emphasizes overwhelmi ngly the Tang of the intellect, 
thus giving dren too few opport es to sense fully and too'little 
encouragement to feel with discrimination. Prof. Niblett feels that 
‘there is need for more art training and for true religious education 
because perhaps more than any other subject this can help the child 
_ to find depth of meaning and purpose in life. Not only the school but 
the whole of soclety 1s concerned in education which is a soclal business. 
Society must, therefore, give far more pp portunity for Jouin to express 
its Initiative and energy and the values in which it believes, otherwise 
it will merely accept itself as a robot actuated by instincts. 


370.2 SS METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF 
EpvucaTion (B.1LE.) 


” AZ-ZARNUJI. Taim al-Muta‘allime-Tariq at-Ta‘allom. Instruction 
of the Student: the Method of Learning. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction by G. E. von Grunebaum & eodore M. Abel New York 
Kirig’s Crown Press, 1947. 8% x8%% ins. vill & 78 p.“ Index. $2. — 
ÀZ- ūüji, who lived in the Near East at the turn of the 12th and 
13th centurles, was a Mohammedan scholar. Beling anxious about the 
Insufficient guidance given to students in their studies, he laid down 
certain rules by which those who were reaching for the ss aa of Islamic 
scholarship might aara A expect to get there. s is the first 
translation into English and indeed, as far as we know, no Muslim study 
of education has hitherto been made accessible to the non-Orientalist. 
It makes comparison with, a very different civilizatior and mode of 
education possible. Islam isa way of lfe and the ever-expanding corpus 
of tradition preserving the innumerable items that make up the right 


conduct, public and private, had to be guarded and handed on by a ` 


class of specialists. Formalistic..knowledge is therefore imm 
important and interpretation independent of traditional guidance 
discouraged. When Az-Zarnfji wrote, organised education was in its 
heyday and was spate closely associated with the mosque. He gives 
advice to the student in his own words and also quotes many apho 

of sages and poets, such as the following : “Contagion spreads quickly 
from the lazy to the lively one, just as when one places a burning coal 
in ashes, the fire is allayed’’. Great reverence for teachers is inculcated. 
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372 (73) ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (B.LE.y 


BAXTER, Bernice and BRADLEY, Anne M. An Overview of 
Elementary Education. Boston, Heath (1945). 8x5 ins. 126 p. Mus. 
Bibliogr. $1.50. —- By elementary education is meant the education 
of children of 5 to 12 in the primary school. According to a statement 
in the. Introduction it is concerned not merely with the academic accom- , 
plishments of children, but with their all-round growth, in and through 
American culture, toward steadily increasing personal enrichment, 
effectiveness, and happiness, and, toward ever-growing interest in the 
kind of group living which gives meaning to American democratic 
Ideals and ever-growing ability to participate In this and contribute 
to it. Written by two teachers of great experience, the book alms to 
give help to teachers in paning p ectlve and fulfilling thelr part 
efficiently and hap T t is attractively produced and illustrated. 
‘The bibliography ull and detailed. e ap dap on evaluations 
and conclusion with its self-questioning inquiries for teachers is parti- 
cularly challenging. ` a : “ 


371.42 l ScuooL Reron| (@B.LE.) 


. +» HARDIE, John L. Edueation and the Community. The State and 
the Schools. London & Glasgow, Art Educational Publishers, 1946. 
744x%4% ins.. 62 p Ulus. (New Era Books, No. 4.) 2s. 6d. — This’ 
informative little book stresses all the fine possibilities latent in the 
Education Act of 1944. The author discusses education in‘relation to 
the community and to the nation, or society at large. He points out that 
the three objectives of education—indtividual development, citlzehship 
and vocation—are embodied in the Education Act, which is built upon 
the concrete realities: of contin , variety and equality, and is an 
organic unity, democratic and fl le. He hopes for the development 
of the nursery ‘school, for special adjustment classes—where necessary — 
between the infant school and the junior school and for the replacing 
of the rigid time-tables of-to-day, with their allocations of separate. 
“subjects” in successive periods, by a curriculum constantly holding 


in view the child- community relationship. At-.the senior stage, the. 
future of the Modern School, which accommodate 70% of the 
secondary school pew eee lg a p concern of his, as are the 
Junior Colleges. e new types of school buildings shown in the illus- 


trations are simple, spacious and beautiful. 


371.38. — 372 (42) ACTIVE Mgruops. — ‘PRIMARY 
ot ScHoons (B.I.E.) 
DANIEL, M. V. Activity in the Primary School Oxford, Black- 
well, 1947. 8x54 ins. xii and 310 p. Illus. Charts. Diagrams. Index.' . 
10s. 6d. — In this remarkable boots Miss Daniel, Inspector of Schools 
in Manchester, gives invaluable assistance to teachers concerned with | 
' the education of children between the ages of.7 and 11 years. In Part I 
the modern tendency to base school work on experimenting and activity 
‘closely connected with the life of the childi rather than on subjects, 
is related to the set up of the vay school culties of organisation 
such as large classes, confined space, inadequate equipment and unsuit- 
able ee are shown not’ to be gies obstacles to bringing 
more dom into the junior school. In Part II are described experi- 
ments that have been tried out in the attempt to break away from formal 
methods. The beautiful photographic plates flustrate very vividly, 
both free activities and co-operative work. ‘‘Activity’’ as applied to 
methods in the primary school is stated to mean ‘‘to learn by doing’. 
It is a method of approach to education, which should therefore permeate 
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every subject and all sidés of school life. There must also ‘be some 
formal work, some practice and drill based on the problems involved 
‘in the activities, otherwise these tend to become merely superficial. 


371.38..— 372.213 (42) . . Active METHODS. —. INFANT . 
y ; o: .- ScHoots (B.LE.) 
BOYCE, E. R. Infant School Activities. London, Nisbet.. 8% x` 
5% ins. 254 p. Illus. Index. 7s. 6d. — Ulustrated by photographs of 
children happily and specie engaged in various types of activities, 
most of them out-of-doors, attractively presented book offers help 
and encouragement to yo teachers struggling, in spite of the problems 
caused by lack of ‘space and by large classes, to introduce new methods 
into their teaching and to give their children plenty of scope for free 
activity and an opportunity to develop nérmally. ` 


371.38. —.37 A (73) Active Mrruops. — U.S-A. (B.LE.) 


Modern Schoel Practices in the U.S.A. Washington, D.C., Bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 1947. 74⁄4 xX Lane ins. 
26 p. Ilus. $1. — This delightful photographic story of children’s 
school experiences in the United States will be an encouragement and . 
an inspiration to teachers everywhere. It e PPE a of the > 
experiences of children from two ar chool) -to twelve years. of 
age through pictures of PADDY Oog dren, absorbed in what they 
are E Pooely learning by doing. e legends are printed in Arabic, , 
Chinese, ch, Ru and Spanish as well as Engish. l 
37 A (45) 7 Epucation: IN [rary:(B.1-E.) 

MINIO-PALUELLO, L. Education in Fascist Italy. With a 
Foreword by Sir W. D. Ross. Issued under the Auspices of the Royal 
rears of International Affairs, London. Oxford University Press, 
1946. 


4X5 xi ins. xiv and 236 P: Bibliogr. Index. 15s. — This 
thoro y well informed and clearly written book will be invaluable 
to all readers—and in particular to educators—who wish to understand 


the fascist conception of education, the philosophical and educational 
theories of Gentile, the ‘“fascistization’’ of boys and girls through. the 
youth organizations, and the reform of Bottal, and to evaluate the degree 
of etration of fascist education in.the minds of ‘the Italian people, 
robably less deep than is generall ed. In order to present 
ascist education łn ‘correct perspective, the author gives an account 
of the development of education in Italy from the Ler Casati of 1859, 
to Benedetto Croce and Lombardo-Radice of whom we heard so much 
before the war. > , ' 


4 


37 A. — 379.94 (945) . EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. — OFFICIAL 
: l Reports (B.LE.) 
‘VICTORIA; EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Report ef the 
Minister ef Public Instruction for the Year 1945-46, Melbourne, J. J. 
Goulo, Government Printer, 1947. 13x8% ins. 34 p. is. 3d. — This 
general summary of education in the State of Victorla for the year 
under review, as given by the Minister of Public Instruction, is followed 
by eleven pages of statistical information and by, the individual reports 
on primary, secondary; and technical education and on art and applied. 
art. One note-worthy point is that approve) was given to the erection 
of twelve more consolidated schools continuance of the effort to 
provide adequate school facilities In country districts. These schools 


` 1 
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will be of a modern and distinctive type ; new features will include an 
assembly hall-gymnasium, ch rooms, a library, a dining-room, 
and a cafeteria, as well as residen ats for teachers, which will provide 
practical experience for domestic arts pupils. 


379.94 (685) EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFHICA. — 
, -OFFICIAL Reports (B.LE.) 
DEPARTEMENT VAN ONDERWYS, PROVINSIE ORANJE- 
VRYSTAAT. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ORANGE FREE 


37 A. 





STATE PROVINCE. oer die 1 Jannarie 1941 tot 
31 Desember 1945. fa wer ae the Period January, 1941, to Sst 
December, 1945. Bloemfontein, A. C. White P. & P. Co., Ltd. 12x 


8 ins. 254 a & 17 sheets of comparative tables. — Owing to the war- 
time restrictions on the use of paper, no annual acer were published 
by the different State Departments after 1940. 6 present volume 
therefore covers the five year period, 1941-45. Part I consists of the 
Dtirector’s review of all wpe pire of education in the Province, together 
with about ninety pages of statistics. These are followed by the reports 
of the Chief Inspector of Education, the Chief Medical Inspector of 
Schools, the Rector of the Training College, the Principal of the Twees- 
gmi Agricultural School, the Anna Scheepers Agri tural Housecraft 

ool at Tweespruit (formerly Ladybrand), the Teachers’ Registration 
Board, a report on Native Education and a large number of comparative 
tables. Throughout the volume the Afrikaans and the English texts 
are given side by side. 


' { 


37 A. — 379.94 (684) EDUCATION IN Sour AFRICA. — 
° OFFICIAL cages (B. LE.) 
PROVINCE OF NATAL. PROVINSIE NATAL. of the 

ef Education for the Year 1948. Verslag van dic van 


bee vir die Jam 1948. Pietermaritzburg, The Natal Witness, 

Ltd., 1947. 1244 x8 ins. 78 p. 8s..6d. — This latest report on education 
- in the Province of ‘Natal covers the calender year 1943, treating admi- 
nistration, statistics, general questions, Inspection, Native education, 
and medical inspection. The een closes with a jarge number of sta- 
tistical tables. The English and the Afrikaans texts are given on opposite 
pages. p ' 


37 A. — 379.04 (86887) ~ EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. — 
OFFICIAL REPORTS (B.I.E.) 
DEPARTMENT. OF PUBLIC aches E D CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. Repert of the Superintendent ef Edneation for the Years 
1941 to 1945. Cape Town, Rempress s Piy) “Ltd 19486. 934x68 Ins. 
216 p. — As this report covers the five-year period 1941 to 1945 
——the greater part of the war years—it has not been possible to include 
more three special reports, namely the reports on Medical Ins- 
cad of Schools the Special Education of Sears sae and the 
ecial Education of Hard of siege A Pupils an eech Defectives, 
ia addition to the general s a the: Su tendent-General 
of Education. About half the volume A es to statistics. 
\ 


379.96 (687) i Statistics (B.1.E.) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. DEPARTEMENT VAN OPENBARE ONDERWYS, DIE 
KAAP DIE GOEIE HOOP. Edneatiensal Statistics 1941-1945. Onder- 
wysstatistick 1941-1945. Cape Town, Repress (Pty) Ltd., 1947. 934x 
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444 p. — — This volume, devoted entirely to statistics, supplements, 
mar a 


ort mentioned above. It is divided into three ictive 

arts, the d with European Schools and the other two with 

loured and Native Schools respectively. The-two official languages, 
English and Afrikaans, are used-throu hout the volume. 


375.0. — 378-(73) CURRICULA. — HIGHER Bowers) 
, A Program in Action. A Review of Wor Principles at 
Columbia College. By the Commission on Plans. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1946. 85% ins, -xii & 176 p. $2. — Columbia 
College (see Bulletin No. 82, p. 25) of Columbia University, New York, 
is a arts college, dedicated to general education, with a four 
years’ course. For 25 years its faculty has been erimenting with a 
curriculum which has-been kept flexible. This absolutel report 
is an account of the detailed self-criticism and‘ app to which the 
Og was subjected when seeking readjustment after war-time dislo- 
tion. The program is shown in action under prevailing conditions in 
er education as moy exist in the U.S.A. tt will be helpful to the 
staff of other universities and will also interest parents, prospective 
students, school teachers and the general reader anxious about the 
future of higher education and tts function in the life of the country. 
In particular will the curriculum in Contemporary Civilization, Huma- 
nities and Science, the three fundamental and compulsory courses for 
the first two years, here set out in great detail, arouse keen interest. 


371.12. — 371.291 (73) ` TRAINING OF TEACHERS. — RURAL 
ScHoous (B.I.E®) 


WOFFORD, Kate V. (Edited by). Education of Teachers for Rural 
America. Washington, D.C., The Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association of the P United States, 1946. 9x6 ins. 
142 p. Dlus. — Every chapter of this interesting 'earbook contains 
aae information, and a valuable bibliography. Part I deals in a general 
with the past, present and future pf the programmes for training 
U: -A. rural teachers. .Part II is practical, concerned with such subjects 
as : the Rural Laboratory School and tts Functions ; Campus Activities 
to Promote Rural Education, Guidance of Practice Teac a etc. t 


371.13. — 371. 201 (73) IN-SBRYICE EDUCATION. — RURAR 
ScuoòLs (B.I.E.) 


DURFEE, Iman Sehaaminn. In-Service Education of Rural - 


Teachers—Chief Features ef Programs. Reprinted from the 
1846 Yearbook, ones for Rural America. Washing- 
ton, The Department of Rural Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States (1946). 9 x8 inş. 20 p. Bibliogr. — Reprint 
of an important, chapter of the 1946 Yearbook of the National Education 
Association of the United States. i i , 


371.18 (73) ` a , Ba REFRESHER Courses (B.1.Es) 


The `W An Adventure Education. State of Georgia, 
Department of Education, Textbook Division. 11x8% ins. 26 p. 
Mus. — ‘The workshop is a place where teachers come to discuss and 
work on problems of concern to the individual, to the school, and to the 
e mee ’. This profusely illustrated account of the ‘‘workshop’’, an 

orm of in-service ; gives the reader a-vivid impression 
of 1E Anspiration and joy that can ‘be gained in these summer courses. 


t 


t 


t 
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374.51 (42) ADULT EDUCATION FOR THE FORCES 


(B.I.E.) 
HAWKINS, T. H. and BRIMBLE, L. J.F. . Adult Ednueation. 
The Record of the British Army. London,’ Macmillan, 1947. 7% x 
A ins. vili and 420 p. Index. 15s. — An intensely interesting book, 
ch reviews briefly the history of amy Education, from the early 
Regimental schools right through the 19th century, the first world 
war and the interwar oles (Part D. In Part II a much mote detailed 
account is given of what was done to educate the men and women in 
the forces during the second world war, with particularly ra erne 
chapters on the classes for the A.T.S., ‘the Army Bureau of Curren 
Affairs, Correspondence Classes, Education Centres, Basic Education 
(for the 14%,% illiterates), Handicrafts, Music, Art and the Drama. 
Part III ae with the Army Education Scheme in the Release Period, 
and Part IV discusses Army Education and the National System of 
Adult Education. The book will a appeal not only to military men and 
to ‘members—or ah tps teachers intending to become members—of: 
the Royal Army Ed ional Corps, but to everyone Interested in Adult 
Education in Great Britain. Much can be learned, for example, about 
the great varlety of presentation material needed if adults generally 
are to be vitally interested, about the urgency of the problem, and about 
the qualities necessary to the teacher 


, 374.6 (42) ADULT EDUCATION (MISCELLANEOUS) (B.1.B.) 


WALLER, Ross D. Learning to Live. A Short and Long View 
of Adult Education. London & Glasgow, Art and Educational Publishers, 
1946. 7%x4% ins. 64 p. Olus. Bibliogr. (New Era Books, No. 5.) 
2s. 6d. — A little book packed with information. Adult Education has 
been going on in Great Britain for many years, but it is only since the 
war, and on account of the success of some of the education schemes 
carried.out in the forces, that it has become so widely advocated. The 
author deals with both past and future briefly but fully. There are, or 
will be, he states, many institutions ; Community Centres, Urban and 
Civic Institutes, Residential Colleges, etc., and all, “of whatever t 
need to be pleasant to the eye, and welcoming in atmosphere. They 
arc in essence expressions of a desire for a fuller, brighter and more 
satisfying life for everybody ; behind them will be all the best that has 
been thought, written and created by the wisdom and genius of the 
ages’’. Great falth in the venture ts needed by those contemplating 
taking up adult education as a carcer. 


— 


374.6. —~ 877.26 (42) ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. —— WORTH- 
WHILE Use or LBISURE (B.I E.) 


BREW, J. Macalister. Informal Education. Adventures and 
Reflections. London, Faber & Faber (1946). 734 x5 ins. 384 p. List 
of Useful Addresses. Index. 10s. 6d. —- Dr. Brew is already well known 
as the author of In the Service of Youth (see Bulletin No. 69). In this 
new book she treats every aspect of the conscious and unconscious 
education of adolescents and adults in their hours of lelsure. Her sym- 
pathetic and tactful approach of young people, born of long experience 
and deep understan makes the book delightful reading. She 
belleves in using every nd of occupation and recreation helping people 
to develop their personalities according to thelr particular Pa es. 
Therefore she deals with canteens, parents’ associations, 
health education, holiday and camping aia aia ride in the work 
of the hands, posters, logbooks, pictures, films, the drama, music, 


-+ 
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reading, libraries, religion, and many other subjects. The world is 
care g o rapidly that -we are all danger of being “out of gear’’ 

t e education up to 18 cannot do all that is necessary. 
Kea and even adults need opportunity, and both direct and 
indirect encouragement under the guidance o "experts, to assess the 
continually changing world and’ make up their minds intelligently 
about the best way to live in the modern world. Hence the paeetence 
of ‘informal education’’. 


+ 


377.26 i WORTHWHILE USE OF LEISURE (B.1.E.) 


JONES, Apna May. Leisure Time Education. A Handbook of 
Creative Activities for Teachers and Group Leaders. New York & Lon- 
don, Harper (1946).-8% x53% ins. xvi & 236 p. Bibliogr. Index. $2.75. 
— The author writes from Menara! full oy ea as a psychologist 
and guidance counsellor. and girls both need and generally wel- 
come assistance In the iia and enjoyment of leisure e activities. 
The main objective of leisure time éducation is to accustom them to 
the worthy use of their lelsure hours. Organised efforts are needed on 
the pars of the school, especially in view of the fact that many students 
o not get the necessary training in the home. The author gives concrete 

ate and simple methods for meeting individual Interests and 

group programmes, also many excellent outlines for dis- 

toes a th the students but does not seek to direct their choices. 
The 2nd part of the book on ‘‘Letsure Time Education Through the 
Curriculum’’ is particularly interesting, especially the chapters on 
“The Creative School after 3 o’clock’’ and ‘Co-ordination of Leisure 
Time Education with the Community’. The book abundantly proves 
that tt is worth while for the teacher and leader to take te pafns 
sta individual, especially any. exhibiting sodlal behaviour diff- 

es, 


4 


375.40 (73) | Socat STUDIES (B.LE.) 


Pegg ee Edgar Bice and ADAMS, M A. Teaching Secial 
Schools. Boston, Heath, 19486. 8% x5% ins. 
a rag index. $2.75. — Two e erlenced educationists have co-operated 
e writing of this book. ft is Te contains many lists and 
ies ETE E the contents an every chapter has its own biblio- 
graphy It is also very thorough, going Into every possible aspect of 
the question. The separate subjects of history, J» geography, civi civics, 
ogy and economics have been s8 an e primary school 
fit the single fteld of social studies, but history has been transformed 
aoe a subject into a method or a means of approach, for example 
stare rh who studies i dati! ecg uses history to secure the earl 
e most suggestive chapters are perhaps those on social anal 
ee T eadeational objectives, on the so studies curriculum and on 
resources and equipment, which includes utilixing the community. 
The reader will have a clear idea of how the social sciences are used at 
the pre-secondary stage'of the American grade school. 


375.42 (68) : History (B.1.E.) 

GEEN, M. S. The Making of the Unien of South Africa. A Brief 
History 1487-1939. London, Lon nema, Green (1946. Reprinted 1947). 
84 x5% ins. xxvi & 228 p. B Table of Dates. Maps. Hlas. 
lis. 6d. — This oe is a thrilling story of adventure and loration, 
of lh area st Naa tion and economic,development. Written with 

imp ty, it p presents the facts and not’a thesis. In the i 


- 
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chapters the problems confron the Union, that of the Bantu popu- 
lation (8,600, Bantu to 2,000,000 Europeans) and that of the “‘Poor 
Whites’’ (174% of the European community) are discussed with 
prent objectivity, and the art of the anctent Bushmen, the Bantu and 

e descendants of Europeans, as well as the developments in archi- 
tecture and of literature in both Afrikaans and English are described. 
What of the future of South Africa, “the most complex and arrestin 
. of the Dominions’’ ? “If, says the author, the political union establish 
in 1910 is to be consummated by the forging of a real national unity, 
then in our history less stress must be put on the past conflicts of Bantu, 
„Boer and Briton and more on the common achievements of all, so that 
these may serve as bonds of a common nationhood.’’ Both sides of 
- questions must be envisaged. The best in the tradition of Great Britain 
united with what is noblest in the Afrikaner tradition ‘‘will make the 
Union of South Africa a land that South Africans of all colours and 
creeds will be proud to serve’’, l : 


i 


875.42 History (Texrsooxks) (B.1.E.) 


-  ~ SNAPE, R.‘H. Britain and the Empire 1867-1945. A History for 

Schools. Cambridge, At the University Press; 1945. 74% x4% ins. 
340 p. Ulus. Index. 6s. 6d. — To e a history suitable for school 
use dealing with the most recent years (all'of it within the lifetime 
of many people living to-day) is no easy task, ‘especially as it involves 
‘discussing two major world wars, one of them—the worst the world 
has ever known—only just ended and its final settlements still to be 
made. The author has, however, tackled his difficult task with skill 
and has succeeded in showing the relationship of the component parts 
ofthe British Commonwealth of Nations against a background of home 
affairs and international politics. The book is Mlustrated by cartoons ' 
and other sketches appearing in the press of the times. ' 


375.41. — 375.42 - GEOGRAPHY. —— History (B.LE.) 


‘CABLE, Mildred and FRENCH, Francesca. China—Her Life 
and Her People. London biei of London Press (1946). 73, x 
5 ins. 160 p. Maps. Diagrams. us: 5s. — Amply illustrated with 
_ Clear and relevant photographs, this book has been definitely written 
for the purpose of promo a better understanding of China, her 
country and her people, and be particularly useful to those expecting 
to go to the Far East. It d es certain national characteristics, 
life in different parts of China, commerce, Chinese art and poetry, 
and discusses the religion’of China. One brief chapter is devoted to 
China at war and the three final chapters recount how Christlanity 
came to China. : » 4 


377.35 . EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP (B.LE.) 


CASTLE, E. B.’ Edweation and World Citixenship. London, The 
Council for Education in World Citizenship. 714% eat. fos. 20 p. 18. — 
This little pamphlet by the Headmaster of Leighto 
exceptionally good. i\e argument is directed to discovering -whether 
it is possible to educate men and women into a conception of world 
citizenship and, after establishing that it is, considers the means b 
which it’should be done. It is clear, logical and convincing and it 
be invaluable in enabling teachers to e up their minds on the subject 
and then to set about’ awakening: the right attitudes in their es 
so that national citizenship may be expanded into world. citizenship. 


n Park School is | 
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3726 05 l j ARITHMETIC (B.I.E.) 


BRIDEOAKE, E. and GROVES, I. D. Arithmetic in Action. 
A Practical Approach to Infant Number Work. London, Untversity 
of, London Press (1939. Reprinted 1945). .744x4% ins. 128-p. Illus. 


4s. 6d. — Two experienced infant school teachers here des e what - 


has been done in place of formal-arithmetic-in two normal infant schools 
with large classes to develop self-confidence, which is so much more 
important than mechanical skill, and to prevent that sense of failure 
which is engendered by the repeated inability to get the required number 
of sums right. The photographs show the children happily at work 
weighing, measuring, shopping and playing number games. 


f 


" 372.37 : Toys (B.1:E.) 
KAY, J. and WHITE, C.T. . Toys: Their and Construction. 
Bickley, University of London Press (1944 & 1945). 10x7% ins. 
126 p. fllus. 9s. 6d. — Instructions for the design and construction 
of a wide selection of attractive toys, suitable for largé nurseries or 
for individual use and g.from climbing frames, large locomotives, 
dolls’ houses and puppet theatres, to doll’s ture and sense-training 
apparatus, are -fully explained in this volume which is beautifully 
ustrated witk latg photographic plates and clear sketches. The 
authors state that the 'b 
be eti by them for use in London handicraft centres at a time when 
ttle but salvaged timber was available. It was hoped that they would 
prove a basis for a scheme of craft training which would include most 
of the common tool and constructional operations, pene at-the 
same time toys and equipment for the large number of nurserles which 
were being P That the designs pova popular with both teachers 
and pupils t can be no doubt. e toys described are both: well 
constructed and attractively coloured. ` 


` 372.37 | -Toys (B.LE.) 


CATFORD, Nancy. Making Nursory Toys. London, Muller, 
4th Ed..1945. 74% «4% lns. ery Illus. Index. 3s. 6d. —— Dedicated 
to ‘“Toymakers Everywhere’, handy little guide to .the making 
of all types of toys, written and illustrated by the organiser of nursery 
equipment workshop for the Nursery School Association of Great ` 
Britain, will be a great help to teachers ahd parents. Both sketches 
‘and photographs are very clear and the accompanying text gives all 
the necessary information and advice. 


X 


375.14 Z -CLASSICAL Lanauaars (B.LE.) 
BOWRA, C. M. A Classieal Education. The Presidential Address 
delivered to the Classical Association at Oxford, on 4th April 1945. 
London, Oxford University Press (1945). .6%x5 ins. 32-p. 8d. — 
The number of classical students English universities and schools- 
has declined s ly.- The author examines the reasons for this decline 
and, while a g that classical studies are not the only valid studies, 
that indeed B not for everybody, he attates on their peculiar 
advantages. conclusion is that “an educational instrument so 
important as this cannot be treated as a mere | and should not be 
- confined to a Ieisured few. All who can derive profit from it should be 
able to do so’’. ‘Surely Professor Bowra underrates the value of the 
study of modern languages. In his view, we can understand the words 
of even the most difficult modern writers, of a Nietzsche or a Dostolewsky, 
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and translate them correctly into English, on ang ag compelled 
to understand their full implications. With G 
all but impossible’. Hence one of the great ace aay el rigid 


375.13 i MopnerN Laneuacss (B.LE.) l 


U ETO E J. G. On Lamguage and Writing. London, Sylvan 
Press (1947). 74x5 ins. 96 p. 86s. 6d. — There are five essays in 


ae book : age and epee Relations, Learning a Foreign 

Langua sa g for Academic ee the Technique of Trans- 
lation, e and Thought. Mr. Weightman would not agree. with 
the writer Bt e booklet reviewed pated In the chapter on transla- 
tion he shows, by means of many examples, how difficult it is to 


duce in ma har all the subtleties of a ean text and vice versa, how 
indispensable it is for a good translator to be thoroughly familiar with 
the culture and customs of the people from whose language he is trans- 
lating, how conscious he has to be, “yet He asda pecan di 
It surely is true that translation in modern languages “'is a severe 
discipline’. For an i arated A interested in the relationshi etween 
language and thought k will be a delight. The pter on 
Language and International Relations contains many usefol obser- 
vations, for example on the imprecision of the aoa —in their 
own language—of delegates to International conferences, ch makes 
misinterpretations fatally easy, and on the ectragrdiracy. com arnt 
of pear enaue per se which makes it difficult to learn perfectly an 

guage. ere are Interesting remarks on Esperanto an “other 
tater Tonal languages’’, but they do not take sufficiently into account 
that these are only intended to be auxiliary languages. 


375.13 . , Monprernn Lanauaces (B.LE.) 


BALL, C. Y. T Modern. to Adults. London, 
Harrap (1947). 734x 51ns. 80 p. Illus. Bibliogr. 2s. 6d. — A practical 
little book intended for the newcomer to language teaching (in parti- 
cular to adults) and giving useful hints on simple and attractive tea 
devices based on the direct method. ‘They will help the inexperience 
teacher to “arouse and keep the intelligent interest of the class’’. 


37 E REFERENCE Books (B.I.E.) 


RUE, Eloise (compiled as Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades. Chicago, American Association, 1943. 94%x6 Ins. 
ee . $2.50. — This tndex to sub subject material found in the most com- 

y used readers and children’s books for primary grades in the 
United States will be especially appreciated by educators. Ali schools 
and libraries should possess it. 


375.104 GRAMMAR (B.LE.) 


SMITH, H Lester, DUGDALE, Kathleen, STEELE, Panak 
Faris and McELHINNEY, Robert Stewart. One Hundred 
ef Grammar Textbooks. (Bloomington), Division of Research an Field 
Services, Indiana University. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Vol. XXII, Nos. 5 & 6. Sept. & Nov. 1946. 96 ins. Mua Index. 
Tables. — From the first English Grammar, the Grammatica Anglicana 
written in Latin in 1594, to the modern works on the ee what 
changes have occurred | After a brief history of the teaching of grammar 
this unusual and extremely interesting issue of an educational review 
analyses representative grammars published during the last 150 ycam; 
as regards their purpose, physical make-up, content, and method. 
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371.862 i i . CHILDREN’8 Booes (B.1.E.) 


LAMB, G. F. (Edited by). Tales of Human Endeavour. An Antho- 
logy. London, Harrap (1946). 7x4% ins. 228 p. Glana ’s Modern 
English Series, No. 37) —— The compiler of this antholo as sought 
to provide material which will enable us to turn for a while from the 
blacker side of human activity : war, disease, intolerance, unnecessary ' 
PYETI, cruelty, ugliness, “man’s Inhumanity to man’’, etc., and to 
dwell instead on the finer side of man’s achievements. The passages 
he has chosen, whether from the pen of modern authors of repute or 
being the simple day to day accounts by the people concerned, will 
be an inspiration to others to do something worthwhile. Some of the 
extracts are plain tales of heroes of the sea and of the lfe-boat service, 
others tell the story of intrepid explorers and pioneers on land, on the | 
sea and in the air. Others again recall the work of men and women who 
have striven to benefit humanity. Suggestions for further reading and 
questions and exercises on the passages selected are also given. 


371.861 (73) ' CHILDREN’S Lipranies (B.LE.) 
LUCAS, gor eae The Organization and Administration of 
Service to ‘A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the duate Library School in Candidacy for the Degree of Master 
of Arts. . Chicago, American Library Association, 1941. 11x834 Ins. 
108 p. $1.25. — Children’s librarians will find this volume very helpful. 
it gles an accurate review of the different types of library service to 
dren, and contains statistics and showing the administrative 
work of the most important libraries in the U.S.A. 


J 


371.861 (73) . CHILDREN’S Lipranigs (B.I.EP.) 


POWER, Effe L. Work with Children in Pablie Libraries.. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1943. 91⁄4 x6 ins. 196 p. Ilus. 
$3.00. —— In this book there is a complete description of everyday Hfe 
in the children’s room of a public library. Useful advice is given as well 
for the benefit of librarians in charge of children’s books who will find 
much of interest in this volume. _ si 


~ 


37 C. — 375.7 ' Broarapares. — ArT Epudation (B.I.E.) 


Marion Richardson 1992-1946. A Special Number of Athene, the 
Journal of the Society for Education in Art. London, Summer 
1947. Vol. 4, No. 1. 9% x7 ins. 36 p. Dus. 3sh. — This issue of 
Athene is “a public record of -Miss Ri n’s work and a mark of 
the deep apprec oa of all that her teaching and example have meant 
to a generation which is proud to call itself her disciples’’. It contains 
articles by Marion Richardson herself, excellent Hlustrations of children’s 
work, and articles by R. R. Tomlinson, P. B. Ballard, Margery Fry, 
Clarence Whaite, and others, showing the depth and sincerity of her 
personality, ve intense love'and panini understanding of children, 
and the novelty and o of her approach to Art Education when 
she began teaching in 1912. — The n issue of Athene will. contain 
ve on Professor Cizek of Vienna, another great ploneer in Art 

ucation. ' 


373.52 AGRICULTURAL Epucation (B.I.E.) 
HINE, H. J. Farm Machines. London, Published by the Pilot 
Press Ltd. for the Nationàl Federation of Youhg Farmers’ Clubs (1947).. 


4 
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814x54 ins. 48 p. Mus. (Young Farmers’ Club Booklet No. 19.) 
1s. —- Young Farmers’ Clubs: serve young people from every walk of 
life who have an interest in the countryside and seek to Increase their 
knowledge and a acre of rural life, in furtherance of which the 
National Federation issues mop ene and attractively illustrated 
booklets on relevant subjects, e present volume deschis all t 

of farm machines, apart from tractors and engines which are to have 
a booklet to themselves, and shows each of the machines mentioned at 
work. The latter part of the booklet discusses the principles of mechanics 
underlying the working of the machines described. l 


28. — 375.6 (42) : CHRISTIANITY. — RELIGIOUS TETES 
LEESON, Spencer. Christian Education. London, Pog ery 
Green & Co. (1947). 8%, x5% ins. xvi & 258 p. Appendices. Index. 
15s. — This valuable work by a former Headmaster of Winchester 
contains the eight Bampton Lectures of 1944 brought up to date where. 
necessary. It presents the point of view of a distinguished Anglican 
churchman and educationist. After analysing the meaning and purpose 
in education, the author traces the history of Christian education In 
England, réviews the position of Christianity in English education to- 
day and examines the future of Christian. education, suggesting a pe 
e for the Church of England. Appendices treat of the Education 
ct 1944, agreed syllabuses, the movement of opinion upon religious 
education as reflected in official publications since 1921 and gives a 
brief personal statement of the.Christian faith. Canon Leeson’s fourth 
lecture on “the climate of opinion’’, in which he traces the influence:of 
Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Thomas Huxley, Haeckel and Matthew Arnold 
upon teachers and the effects on spiritual life and belief of industrialisth, 
e great discoveries of science, the religion of progress, and post-war 
usionment ts illuminating. 


28 i ' CHRISTIANITY (B.LE.) 


BLOW, Norman J. Christian Vocation. London, Edinburgh 
House Press, 1946. 74x4% ins. 78 p. 18. 6d. (Post free 1s. 8d.) — 
Dedicated to World Christian Federation, this little book is intended 
‘principally for those young men. and women who, having surviyed 

e war years, are wondering now where they fit into the -WaT 
world’’. It urges them to obey the call of Christ as the ples did 
and to work through the Church. The author emphasizes the need for 
greater social awareness than ‘in’ the past, pointing out that there Is 
T often a vocation to revolution action, not only on 

e part of a few individuals but of the whole body-of the Church. 
There is a tremendous task for our time, which calls for the enthuslasm 
of the young. ' 


28. —— 331 . l .CHRISTIANTTY. — Lasour (B.LE.) 


MILLER, Alexander. Christian`Faith and My Job. A “Haddam 
House Book. New York, Association Press, 1946. 60 p. $1.00. — Here 
is the 2nd book issued by Haddam House, a, new publishing project 
with the special concern of dealing with moral and religious ons 
of young men and women at work and in school, beginning by small 
volumes growing out of the immediate war and post-war situation 
and oe ey to the live interests of thoughtful youth. Can 

o) e 


one obèy Christ w carrying out ordinary jobs the present-day _ 
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business ‘and industrial world ? That is the ation answered at a 
deep level in this honest and thoughtful little one: as ite ‘as it 
is constructive. x -- - 


778.53 7 Cinema (B.LE.) 
BUCHANAN, Andrew. Going te London, , Phoenix 
House Limited, 1947. 7134 x5 ins. viit tleont Ulus. Index. ('Excur- 
sions’ Serles for Young People.) 7s. 6d. fhis is a fascinating book, 
dedicated to “the adult cinema-goer of to-morrow”. Other volumes 
‘of the series will deal with ee to the theatre, to the ballet, to a concert, 
listening to the radio, s eein e coun , looking at pictures. Lf they 
are as good as this one, the series prove extremely useful and 
valuable. Mr. Buchanans’ aim is to give pome. people the opportunity 
to become really knowledgeable. about the cinema, so that they may 
eventually help to improve the programmes. This knowledge ts imparted 
in ae y gnd exciting manner. The extremely complex making of 
is t a cage Aerie ae big pictures, the documentary, small 
alms, news reels, the cartoon, films made spécially for young people, 
nothing is omitted. The fine illustrations combine with the text to make 
the cinema live and to give the reader a souna critical sense. . 


379.827 (73) — : AID IN EDUCATIONAL Reconsreuorion l 

CLER. Handbook. 2nd Ed. - - Organizations with ig Sears for 
: International Educational Reconstruction. Washington, (744 

Jackson Place, N.W.), Prepared by the Commisston for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 1947. 9x6 ins. 66 p. — A useful hand-. 
book listing all the re ty ‘agencies in the U.S.A. known to have án, 
interest in foreign rehabilitation and reconstruction, sp g what 
kind of ore eer are giving and to what countries, The total value of 
their con utions in 1946 was $61, 394,204. ite this generous 
pea there is still i ent need, consequently both Unesco and the 
R urge that ene work be expanded and many new activities initiated. 


"379,62 : a Furs ScHoonmNa B. LE.) 


BUREAU -INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. La 
du matériel scolaire. D’après les données fournies par les téres 
de l’Inatriction publique. Genève, Publications du Bureau interna- 
tional d’Education, No. 97, 1947. 154 P. Fr. 7. — In this new volume, 
ate International Bureau of Education studies a question which, although 
in the first place essentially administrative in character, raises 
blems of social as well as scholastic interest. The free distribution 
of | school supplies is indeed one of the corollaries of the principle of . 
equality of OPDAT r EA sO tly In demand everywhere 
at the present e Bureau’s in , Dased as usual on a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to the Ministries of ‘Education, has brought in 
replies from 4t countries. Besides legislative qe "the questionnairé 
embraces technical and practical questions. e following points, ‘on 3 
each of which the eee countries replyin See sent details 
hahaa a in Bosra, Natalee : Extent of free school supplies total 
A r ty) methods o not opp yng the principle of R 
nature of applies ‘alstrib number of objects to which the 
eae have a t,- E of supplies as gifts or as loans, sanitary 
, measures taken the case of ae and disciplinary measures 
À pt bi for loss or deterioration) ; administration ( (services bearing 
e cost of the free distribution of supplies, official or non-official pro- 
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duction of textbooks and supplies, distribution and super- 
vision). Finally the fourth part of the pobre is an historical survey 
of the evolution of the idea of gratuity in the various countries, ere 
quite clearly the general tendency to increase the benefits of su 

gratuity. in is one of the subjects which figured on the agenda 
of the 10th International Conference on Public Education, convened 
jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, which 
was held in Geneva from 14th to 19th July 1947. The Conference has 
adopted a recommendation addressed to the Ministries of Education., 


371.73 l = PaysicaL Epvcation (B.LE.) 


BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D'ÉDUCATION. D'édneatien 
pora dans Peaseigrement secondaire, D'après les données fournies par 
es Ministères de Instruction publique. Genève, Publications du 
Bureau international d’ Education, No. 98, 1947. 194 p. Fr. 7. — It 
will be recalled that, already in 1941, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion published a volume devoted to physical education in primary 
schools. This new study is thus complementary to the former one. 
In it several questions peculiar to secondary education are added to 
.those already dealt with in connection with primary education. The 
main points discussed are: Place given to physical education (depart- 
_ ments and classes including physical education in their curriculum, 
number of hours weekly, jen of lessons, importance given to hysical 
education in examinations, rôle of outside organisations, holidays for 
sports days, etc.) ; alms of physical education ; curricula (place given 


to astics, sports, iolie- dancing, remllitary training, ett.); off- 

clally or non-officially prescribed me remises, medical super- 
. vision, accident insurance ; e wat (i alist teachers or ordin 

staff, ‘status and salary, "trainin and er courses, inspection 


‘Replies have reached the Bureau from 39 countries. They show that as’ 

much attention is being palid to physical education in secondary schools 
as in primary schools. Moreover, the more important place given to 
games and athletics enables greater stress to be laid on character 
training. A pens study summarising the data received precedes 
the monographs of each country. This volume was presented to the, 
10th International Conference on Public Education convened jointly 
by Unesco and the Internationa] Bureau of Education, at Geneva from 
14th to 18th July, 1947, which included physical education tn secondary 
schools on its agenda. The Conference was called n to adopt a 
recommendation to be sent to the Ministrles of Education. 


136.7. — 15 Cupo PsycHooLoay. — PsycHoLoay 

(B.I.E.) 

PIAGET, Jean meet esis Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1947. 6% x4 % ins. 2 _Bibliogr Collection (Collseden Armand Cony 

Seldom has so much been and such a small book an in 


£0 few pages. For some time past sera ee who have read the numerous 
books by Professor Piaget have asked for a book summarising his 
per chology ideas and Byrne Coteus of the most commonly used 
erms for the non-initlated eir wish has now been glee The 
most important stages fin the genetic development of intelligence, 
the laws of operative grouping, the relationship of tmtelligénce to 
. perception and to habft are very clearly defined. The “‘relati inter- 
actionism’’ of Piaget thus takes its Pa alongside the realist (Russel) 
a priori (Būhler & Selz), phenomeno logist (G (eaa psy chornel), EE 
o, Spearman), conventionalist Brialy şi Claparède) 
interpretations, which are thoroughly ahd ae studied. 
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136.7. — 371.264 = Camp PsycnoLtoay. — METHODS oF. 
PsycHo.LoaicaL Dracnostics (B.1.E.) 


REY, André. Erdo dce insufiisances peycholegiyoes. 2 vols. 


J. — Méthodes et ' Neu- 
l châtel i Paris, Delachaux ri Niestlé, 1947. pAr a 256 p. 


` & 208 Fr. 8. — These two extremely solid volumes offer a | 

- synth ; of the problems relating to the analysis of the perso 

In the first, the author presents the problems against their proper 
background. In the second he discusses each in detall, arent l 
use of all the data which should contribute in. establishing a psy 
gical] camel 


olo- 


371.43 ` - Activiry Scuoou (B.LE.) 
FERRIERE, aoe Une’ révolution en paree Paris, 
Revue ‘ ché”. 94% x0% ins. 14 p. — Reprint of an article qn the 


new education, In which the author reny escribes the special signi- 
ficance ahd the advantages of the movement. He pon TeS the history 
of the International New Educatlon Fellows g at 
the Calais Congress in 1921 to the European nference held in Paris, 
from 28th July to 12th Angan 1946. . 


' 37C l - i BIOGRAPHIES (B.I. E.) 


DESCŒUDRES, Alice. In pa La Chaux-de Fonds, 
Imprimerie des Coopérattves fannie’ 194 7%x5 ins. 240 p. 


Fr. 3.30. — Belief in the future life through free and joyous self-sacrifice 

ig the characteristic of the heros whose intimate lives are recorded 

s0 briltiantly in this fifth: volume by Miss Descaudres. No-one 

a to be inspired by'her stories of Saint Françols de Sales, Elisée Reclus, 
. Oreli and Miss Szold. 


377.91 MEDICO-PsYCHOLOGICAL AID (B. LE.) 


- ` GROUPE LYONNAIS D’ETUDES MÉDICALES, PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES -ET BIOLOGIQUES. CET ~ éducation. Ft Se 
directeurs. bilo r ee a A ee Biblio on 
““Convergen — fhis at saline of a ae series 
intended Mtoe bring the light at medicine to bear upon psychology, 
ethics, sociology, and even era and the light of those sciences 
upon medicine , is a reprint of a Dook Sublished in 1934, and which 
has Jong been out of print. To-the remarkable articles by eminent 
physicians contained in the 1934 volume have been added two valuable 
studies by women doctors, one on ‘‘What LAN aon asa hee: teaches us 
about the emotional development of. the ’*, the other on ‘‘the 
present trends, of child p olo and agers E for education 
of psychomotor relationships e last e in the book is bya 
priest who writes on “Health, Wisdom and Holiness”. Educators, 
and in particular parents, who read this work, scientific but perfectly 
inteligible to the lay reader, wil] have thelr e eyesopened to the impor- 

tance of good medical advice on many educa problems. 


371.263 , - ScmooL Tssts (B.LE.) 
VAN WAEYENBERGHE, A. Une batterio de tests d'instrocHen 

E Porlentation scolaire. Bruxelles, Cahier VIII de la “Revue de 
en 


i ces jaa Se os , 1947. 8%x6 ins. 20 p.  Tableaur. 
Fr. belges 45 est, known as the “Hehe pédagogique 1943” 
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“94s. eee al sey da oes ‘to rnéasure the. ‘knowledge ds 
acquired by the pupils hing to enter secondary schools (tHeoretic, 
age,-12 years). Based gn certain American tests and on the u of- x ne 

-`  gxperimehta] pedagogy carried out or publishéd in Belgium,’ thé a 
_ ‘the knowledgé in mathematics, the mother tongue and general. fone. 

' mation at the p ] evel, and are intended to'be added to a 

of character and of pi ysical, mental and vocational aptitudes ud 

in the T ’s school record. Full instructions are given tor.the o trial: oe 

or 


uf, 
ee a. 


oes an the final correctioh. l ; Se ae 3 
` Sn, 91 (484) ° ee i LEGISLATION (B.LE.J i ley 
‘KLEINERT, Heinrich. Kantonale Eine vergleich- . SF 
hae Untersuchung als Bel xur Totalrevision der Schulgesetzge- © * £ 
bung im Kanton Bern. Bern, Haupt, 1947. 9 x6 ins. ‘170 p. Fr. 3.50. — os 
Intended to serve as a basis for the total revision of the Bernese school >> 


- législation, this work also presents an interesting general view of school | : 
.] ation in force in Switzerland, since the author studies'the various 
ool Jaws in a certain number of other SPD oua ANTRA; Basle-Town, 
Geneva, Luzern, St. Gallen, Solothurn, Th ,» Vaud, Zurich. m 
turn he tackles questions of organisation and a nistration, the status | 
of teachers and of, pupils, the duties of the authorities and connected , ` 
questions such as te ks, medical care, school dance, insurances, ; 
otc. The fruitful comparisons thus resulting should help in ‘the drafting i 
of the new school Jaws for the Canton of Bern. i - 


375.036 (494) e oa Grit eae (B.LE.) 


° DUDLI, Karl. Dee Gesamtunterricht anf der Unterstufe.. St. 
Gallen, Verlag der Fehr’schen Buchhandlung, 1947. 9x6 ins. -p.-152 
IHus. — The author has set out to draft a little practical guide showing ; 
how to apply the centre of interest method in ‘the p schools.. hA 
He defines De basic principles of this method, its .advantages, the 
different factors which -must be taken into account, and the best way 
of organising it) Then in the second part he gives a series of-detailed 
Se a of its application.’ . ‘ 


136.7 a | . Camp PsycHuoLoęY (B.LE.) 
AGAZZI, Aldo. P del Fanciullo. Brescia, La Scuola, . 
ah 8% x6% Ins. 244 DP. e 200. — The author Wrote this-bookey!'. B. 
specially for students in training as ‘a groundwork in era chology. 
e describes the chief characteristics of the evolutive. air ae dhood, 
and Lane examines the -psychologica) and educational. problems 
bearing on it. He also alludes to the philosophical and spiritual problems, i 
for he would like to see a much closer correlatlon between the subjects 7 
taught at the normal! school or training college. r ' 


15 po“ : PsycHo.Loay (B.LE.) 


MARZI, Alberto: Paieokogia. Firenze, Sansoni (1047). 9x64 
ins. 196 p. IDus. Lire 260. — work proposes to cover the syllabus 


in general Peycholeay prescribed for the normal schools or TAE 
_ colleges by A Education. Another volume will be devoted ` ` 

to child psychology ore. the second part of this volume’ touches 

on the subject. The author seeks to concijlate certain conceptions 

ch have already become classic with the most recent scientific dis-' 
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136,7 i oe T aa wine : Gate Pevonosais e, 1E) à 
Aia HEYSŤER, “Sie Jomaipeycblog 
itg versmaatachap PI N.V gxey ink aa pi 
a te already well-known among sychology . 
ih. Holland, has written this little book to acquaint parents, 


oe feachers with the essential characteristics of child a development: 
ra 


ghort historica) summ and basing her remarks on the most *. ° 


erally, accepted psychological data, and particularly ort the obser- 
eitons ‘gf Charlotte Bühler and others, e describes the different 


Preis of. this development, from birth to the age of puberty, each’ 
w. r- with’ its own special aie as well Be psycho 


: 371.48 ACTIVITY SCHOOL B. LE). 


EVERS, F. Een dicate school. Grondlagen.en een practische’ 
5 Eerste. Deel. Groningen, Batavia, Wolters, 1946. 834 x6 ins. 
30 p. FI. 6.90. — For more than 20 years now the author mae ut 
into. practice activity school methods, t at Alkmaar with 
applying the Dalton Plan, then at Eindhoven, as headmaster of a school. 
a -general statement of the basic principles of these methods and 
d decipi of the most important, he shows how after several tenta- 
; tives he succeeded in applying successfully In his school a method 


a which enabled piae to be infused with the Let individual 
r 


# 


x 
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activity. A large place is given to practical wo 


not for sila 
games which should contribute to the social education of the 


ldren. 
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Eoo Other Pablications Received - 
375.0 a é CURRICULA: (B.LE.) 
Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, By the Staff of the 
} Binay Division of the Tmol School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Boston = & London, etc., Ginn (1927). 8x5 ins. 
360 p. Tus. ‘Index. po 


372.88. : u SINGING GAMES (B.I.E.) 


-ELLIOTT, Ann. Songs and Singing Games. London, ‘Stainer & 
‘Bell. 10x7 Ins. 20 p. Is. 8d. 

ELLIOTT, Ann, (words and yo, “and Thumbs. A Book 
-of Finger’ Games, Rhymes and Jingles for Nursery Classes. fae 


my -Stater & Bell. 10% x7 ths, 16 p. 1s. 2d. 


Fi 


371.7 È3) ; í SCHOOL eens (B. LE.) 


Suggested School Health PTA A Charter for School Health. 
` New York and Minneapolis, Health Education Council, 1945. 9x6 ins. 
' 48 p. Bibliogr. À 

' Theo Pullis School Program in Health, Education, and 
Reereation. A Brief Statement of Policy for Schoql Board Members 
and School Administrators. Presented Py The he Sodtety of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education. paa Bernice Moss and 
W.H. Orion. Reprinted and Distributed by In State Board of 

ealth, Division of ‘Health and Physical “Education, Indianapolis, 

ndiana, 1944. 9 x6 ins. 16 p. i 


ogical problems, _ an 


r 


r 


Tho School Administrator, Physician, and Nurso in tho School Healih | 


£ Functions and Education. A Report ‘Sponsored by the 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education and Published 
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l by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as School Health Mono- 
graph No. 13. 73, x5% ins. 56 p. 


371.15 (73) TEACHERS’ PENSIONS (B.LE.) 


Teacher Retirement. Washington, D.C., Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Research Division, National Education Association of 
the United States, November 1944. 814x5344 ins. 24 p. (Discussion 
Pamphlet No. 2) 15 cents. 


371.364 (73) EDUCATIONAL Frias (B.LE.) ` 


BERNHARD, Frederica and FLORY, Elizabeth H. Edneational 
Films in Sports. Washington, D.C., A Project of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics and the Educational Film Library ASROTATION, 
Inc., 1946. 84% x 534 ins. 36 p. 50 cents. 


37 D. — 375.132 (73) . BweLroararay. — EnaLisa (B.I.E.) 
BROWN, Gordon: and RUSSELL, Jene M. aiik “to Ferk by) 

A Biblegraphy of Materials for the T 

Washington, D.C., United States asean Aer e Office, 1947. 

9 x6 ins. 24 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 20) 15 cents. i 


378 (73) HieHer Epucation (B.LE.) 

COWEN, Philip A. A Study of Faetors elated: to) College Ailai 

danco in New York State. Albany, The University of the State of | 

eine Press, 1946. 9x 5% Ins. (Bulletin No. 1329, November 15, 
p. 


375.42 E History (B.LE.) 


TERSEN, Emile. Histoire contemporaine 1848-1989. Paris, la- 
Huby). 7 14x5 ins. 756 p. Illus. (Nouveau Cours d’ ire 
y : 


375.104 . -GRAMMAR (B.LE.) 


DAUZAT, Albert. Grammaire raisonnéo de la langue française. 
ayon, yi (1947). 7x44 ins. 466 p. (Collection « Les Langues du 
onde » 


be 


371.78 Pirsa EOUN BLEJ 


CHARRIERE, Louis. G éducative. Paris, Bourreller 
(1947), 8% x53 ins. 212 p. Mus. (Collection des Traités. d'Education 
physique). Fr. ç- 180. l i 


371.732 ' SrorrTs (B.1.E.) 


SCHOEBEL, Emile: Préels “de natation seolaire. Paris, Bourrelier 
Sell TAR 43; ins. 80 p. Dus. (Carnets de 1l’ Education physique et des 
ports). Fr. franç. 80. 


375. 41 (494) GgoGRaPHY (B.LE.) | 


EGLI, Emil. Die Schweix. Elme Landeskunde. Bern, Haupt (1947). 
9x6 ins. 190 p. Illus. 


IO. ACTIVITY OF THE BUREAU 


Lal —— 


ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
Thirteenth Meeting of the Council 


Ths meeting was held on Saturday, 19th July 1947, at the Inter- 
natio Bureau of Education, under the chairmanship ‘of Mr. Marcel 


ELECTION OF THE COUNGCIL’S EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Abraham, delegate-of France, was re-elected Chairman of 
the Council. - Messrs. Opec delegate of Czechoslovakia, Jaramillo 
delegate of Colombia, and Raadi, delegate of Iran, were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. i 


& 121. — ELECTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Council, i l 


Bearing in mind that Article 11 of the Statutes declares that the 
Council shall elect the Executive Committee every two years, the mem- 
bers of this Committee ‘being re-eligible, 


‘Appoints the Executive Committee for a fresh period of two years, 


` in the proportion of one delegate per member country. ° 
C. 122. — RELATIONS WITH UNESCO 
The Council . 
Notes with satisfaction the collaboration established with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural O ition as 


a vi ge of the provisional agreement signed in Paris on 28th February 
1947, an agreement which has permitted the constitution of a Joint 
Gommission, the convening-of the Xth International Conference an 
Public Education, the exchange of‘ documentation and of information, 
the presentation at Geneva of the material from the Unesco Educa- 
tional Exhibition, etc. ; 


Thanks the Joint Unesco-I.B.E. Commission for the spirit of 
understanding in which it has carried out its task ; 
Trusts that the collaboration established as a result of the agreement 


w be continually strengthened and will become more arid more eM- 
caclous. i 


C. 123, — PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF Passe INSTRUCTION 
The Council z 


Thanks the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
En for E ace willing to exhibit at Geneva the material 
collected for its first eral Conference ; 


Expresses its gratitude to the Ministries of Education of Ital 
and ane ee have decided to participate in the Permanent Exh 


bition of lic Instruction. 
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C. 124. — STATE ob CURRENT INQUIRIES 
-The Council, 


B in mind that the questionnaires of the -inquirles on the 
tea handwriting and on school eee were sent to the 
i es o Education in February 194 
Notes with satisfaction that the following 17 countries have already ` 
*replied to the in on the teaching of handwriting : Albania, Austria, 
‘ Belgium, Canada, e Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, | 
Hungary, Iran, Lebanon, Luxemburg, Mexico, Portugal, Sweden, ` 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, and that the folld 15 countries have 
replied to the in on school] psychologists.; Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guatemala,: ct Lébanon 
Panama, Poland, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, ey, United pi 


t 


Kingdom. , 
C. 125. —— INQUIRY ON THE E Teacmma OF NATURAL Scimnce ` 
The Council, i z 


p ae E the dectsion: takèn by the Unesco-LB. E. ‘Co-ordinating 
0 ttee 
*  Authorises the Director of the Bureau to undertake an inquiry 
on the teaching of natural science ;, 
Also expresses the wish that the work on educational terminology 
should be undertaken in agreement with Unesco. n 
+ Fag 
. C. 126. — NOMINATIONS : 
+ The Council — ia i 
e Expresses its very great gratitude to Miss Mari Butts, “the first . 
general secretary of the International Bureau of E ucation, for the 
competence and devotion with which she has served the Bureau for 
Bureau j- years and appoints her general secretary emeritus of the 
urea ;- 
ppoints Miss Rachel Gampert general secretary of the Interna- 
fonals ureau of Education ; 
Appoints Miss Ruby Cusden chief of section in the International ^ 
pusean oh Education. > 


A 


-~ 
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| RESEARCH DIVISION | a 
School on and Ree Section 


Inquiry oh the co ae —~ The Bureau has already ' 
Er eat) some - es to the ig re addressed to the 
Ministries of Education. 

on School P replies have algo “been 


Inquiry Thirty 
received to the questionnaltre of this inquiry addressed to the Ministries 
` of Education. 


INFORMATION DIVISION -- 
Documentation and Information 


Lotters. —: Letters received : April,.341; May, 281; June, 261; 
Car eee Letters Oaea April, 459; May, 388; June, 335; 
to , 


Books received for the library and for the children’s cues. *- 
collection during the second quarter of 1947 : 674. 
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13. 


14. 


Dp py 


. What is the postition of the school psycho 


INQUIRY ON SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


` 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


Is ANOO ap Aiea 2 practised in your country ? 
If so, with what purpose ? 

2} To determine degrees of mental backwardness ? 

2) To examine maladjusted children from the point of view : 

a) of difficult trafts in the character or difficulties of adaptation 
to the school; b) of mental difficulties (backwardness or 
tempo lack of understan in one or several subjects) 7 

3) For eee ce of children : in guidance classes; b) in 


gen 
‘Who is Tiiictally nsible for the practice of school shea Uae 
a) a tps | trained. members of the teaching staff full-time 


b) Members of the teaching staff giving part-time service ? 
c) ere appolnted school-psychologists attached to the 
00 

What is the number of school psychologists employed ? If possible, 
Dopage give figures for categories a), b) and e). 

In primary schools ? 

In kond schools ? ' 

t is appro tely the number of pupils under the supervision 

of one school psycholo ? (If possible, e gures for each of the 
categories mentioned above.) 


. Are all the pupils in the schools examined by a school psychologist ? 


1) On rea the age of compulsory schooling ? 

2) On reaching the legal school leaving age ? 

3) Annually ? 

4) In the guidance classes ? 

or ariel yews only pup resenting special problems ? 
What m s (tests, eros, etc.) are used by the school 
psychologist : 


lease specify what tests are most commonly used in your country. 

By what administrative service are school psychologists appointed ? 

a a are they responsible ? By whom are thelr reports re- 

ved 

What Er is i ulso | ( urricul 

t comp for school psychologists (C um. 

and length of studies, cer Arata or degrees required, u niversity 

courses, special institutes, refresher oo t 

ogist in relation to the 

school (subordination, collaboration, or complete independence) ? 


i 


. If there are no school aoe chologists, can the schools have recourse 


to other services, o -official or private, such as child 
dance clinics ? Titel cece ees 
any research-work in the fleld of school psychology been under- 
taken in your country ? 
Kindly gtve the bibliography of reports published. 
ae any or developments envisaged in the fleld of school psy- 
ology 


INQUIRY ON THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING * 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


1. 


11. 
12. 


In what classes of the infant school, of the rimary school and 


ara of the secondary school is writing ta 
t is the age of the pupils in these Classes ? 


. How many weekly perlods are devoted to the teaching of writing 


in each class ? 


. Is writing taught simultaneously with the reading of print ? 
. Does the curriculum prescribe preliminary exercises in drawing, 


modelling, cutting out, or’ other manual activities, and muscular 
exercises, etc. to prepare children for writing ? 


Does the programme prescribe a definite style of writing 
(such as straight or sloping handwriting, with tatters “onea or 
separated.) Kindly enclose a model ? 


Does the prescribe a particular method for teaching 
witting Montesori i ntessori oF ane other) ? 


aes articles are used in the oe of writing ? (Slates, copy- 
books, pencils, ink, special nibs, paintbrushes, any other articles) ? 


. When the children know how to write is the teaching of the art of ~ 


writing continued ? For how many years ? 

Are marks gtven for neatness of handwriting tn general school work? 
Is handwriting one of the subjects studied in normal schools or 
training colleges ? 


.. Have any modifications been introduced recently in the teaching 


of writing or are any contemplated ? 
Any supplementary remarks. 
For exhibition purposes, please add to the models asked for some 


pee of ras a at different ages and of the teaching 
terlals used a bibliography of works on a se 


1 Countries that do not use the Latin alphabet are asked to answer 
estions appHcable to their style of writing, adding any useful 


cae ementary information. 


l 


kass 
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In order to facilitato the card index classification of these nows items ky 
ee ee 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accordance with the “Plan de Classifiestion 

de la documentation pédagogique pour usage courant”, used by the Bureau, 


o_o 





l ARGENTINA 
378 (82) | : _ Higher Education (B.1.E.) 
Free University Courses. In 1946 the Colegio de Estudios Superiores 
published .a report covering the first 15 


years of its activity. At the time of publication there were professor- 
ships in education, philosophy, economic questions, literature, 


= , political science, history, art and Brazilian studies. Last year, a 


proféssorship in American studies was established, to which was 
given the name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Most of the lectures 
given are published in the monthly bulletin, Cursos y Conferencias. 
The Colego has branches in several provincial towns, as at Tucuman 
and Rosario. (Panorama, Pan-American Union, May 1947.) 


AUSTRALIA 
37 P. — 878. 0 (94) Research. — Curricula (B.1.E.) 
"Curriculum Research. At the request of the Directors of Educa-~ 


tion,. the Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research is making a comparative study of curricula for 
pupils between 10 and 13 years of age. Attention is first being given 
to English and arithmetic.. Special tests in these subjects were 
designed by the A.C.E.R. and applied in October 1946 to 35,000 
children in 600 schools selected to furnish a representative ‘cross- 
section of schools and pupils. The tests are constructed to facilitate 
diagnosis of relative strengths and weaknesses in the subjects con- 
cerned. The experiment is to be followed later this year by question- 
naires on teaching methods,.which will be sent to teachers whose - 
children were tested.’ In this way it is hoped to trace many relation- 
ships between teaching methods and results achieved. Much light 
` should also be thrown on the question of reasonable standards of 
attainment for children of varying age and intelligence in relation 
to their school ‘classification. The teachers concerned are giving: 
excellent co-operation in a task which has involved much extra work. 
ce Times Educational Supplement, April 12, 1947.) 
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BELGIUM 
371. 372 (493) - | | School Broadcasting (B:I.B.)- 
Radio in.the Service Since the end of the war, the Belgian 
ef Education. National Broadcasting Institute has been 


engaged on intensifying and systematising - 


the educational side of broadcasting, both in connection with Popular 
Education Broadcasts and with School Broadcasting. In 1945, the 
main features of the Popular Education Broadcasts made their 
appearance, to be followed by the creation of University Broadcasts, 
and then by the inclusion in the programme of a half-hour for 
business people and artisans. During October 1946, this set-up was 
completed by the inauguration of the School Broadcasting program- 
mes, the guiding principles of which are: the most appropriate 


forms of broadcasts are those which least resemble lessons; extra- _ 


curricular subjects should be chosen for the broadcasts ; while having 
a bearing on the school work, they should deal especially with living 
subjects or present-day occurences, not however neglecting general 
culture ; active methods of education should be used with the object 
of gradually obtaining the collaboration of the pupils in drawing up 
. the programme, and of arousing and capturing their interest by allow- 
ing them to participate actively in the broadcast.- Various consult- 
ative commissions were constituted to advise and to aid in drawiig 
up the programmes, notably the School Broadcasting Consultative 


Commission composed of four persons nominated by the Minister- 


of Education on behalf of the state schools, and four persons 
delegated by the Private Schools’ Higher Council. In addition, one 
delegate represents the National Youth Service. (From La Nouvelle 
Revue Pédagogique, July 1947.) 


= 


$78. — 377. 94 (403) | Higher Education. — BLE) 
Guidance (B 


Creation of a Schoel and In order to give future vocational guidance 
Vocational Guidance Section advisers a university training, a section of 


in The Stato. Universities. Shool and Vocational Guidance has been ~ 


established this year in each of the Higher 


Institutes of Educational Sciences in the State Universities. To be ' 


admitted to the examination for a licentiate’s degree in- vocational 
guidance and selection, the students must be holders of the inter- 
mediate diploma (dipléme de candidat) in one of the following: phi- 
losophy and letters, science, natural science and medicine, civil 
engineering, political or sdcial science, educational sciences, or any 
other university Pe deemed equivalent by the Council of the 
. Institute. 


T 
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CANADA 
371. 98 (71) * Education of Different Races (B.I.B.) 
Canada’s Indians. ' The Indian Affairs Branch of the Canadian 


Department of Mines and Resources re- 
ports that 19,600 Canadian Indian children between the ages of 
-seven and sixteen are being educated in schools which dot the map 
from Aklavik, in the Northwest Territories, to Eskasoni, in Nova 
Scotia. In this widely spread area there are 271 day schools and 75 
residential schools, mostly operated by church missions under the 
supervision of the Northwest Territories Administration. Although 
attendance problems in the day schools are aggravated by the noma- 
dic tendencies of Indian families, important educational results are 
being obtained. A development of satisfaction to the authorities is 
the return of 36 Indians as teachers to the system in which they got 
their preliminary education. Other Indians are in normal schools 
working toward teaching certificates. This year 20 graduates of the 
Shingwauk residential school are attending high school at Sault 
Ste. Marie. Of three Indian pupils who graduated from the high 
school with first-class honours last year, two have positions in bu- 
siness concerns and the other is a nurse in training. Seven others 
graduated with honours. (The Times Educational’ Supplement, 
December 13, 1947.) 


CHINA 


371. 13 (61) Refresher Courses (B.I.E.) 
Teachexs’ Refresher A vast campaign to raise the professional 
Courses. status of teachers has been undertaken, 


which includes the following: 1) the 
- publication of works destined to enrich the teachers’ professional 
knowledge ; 2) material aid accorded to teachers wishing to perfect 
their knowledge; 3) the orgdnisation of correspondence courses, 
refresher courses and holiday courses for teachers in service. The 
Ministry of Education has also decided that primary teachers who 
take a holiday in order to continue their studies shall receive their 
full salary. Secondary teachers will have the right to a year’s leave 
with full pay, after 9 years’ service, in order to complete their training. 


371. 90 (51) 9 Handicapped Children (B.1.E.) 
Sehool for Abnormal A school for abnormal children is to be 
Children. established in Shanghai by the Ministry 

of Social Affairs. Five separate courses for 
the blind, the deaf, the disabled, imbeciles, and ‘“‘problem children’ 
will be provided and five hundred children will be accommodated 
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during the first session. H.C. Chen, the well-known child education 
expert and formerly Director of Chinese studies under the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, has been appointed principal of the school. The 
Mayor of Shanghai and other prominent citizens will act as sponsors 
to the school. (The World's Children, June 1947.) 


COLOMBIA 
. 379. 3 (86) Organs of School Aann ira 
piss Comectiie! In association with the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, the Government has 


established a Higher Council of Education 
which will assure the continuity of educational activities whatever 
political changes may occur. The Council’s task will be to advise 
the Government on the following points: 1) the orientation of edu- 
cational and cultural activities ; 2) study plans and curricula for 
primary, secondary, vocational and commercial schools and teacher 
training establishments ; 3) the organisation of the national campaign 
against illiteracy ; 4) any other technical problems brought before 
the Ministry. The Government has also re-organised the internal 
structure of the Ministry. “A. study plan and curriculum” section has 
been introduced into each of the four departments, of the Ministry— 
primary, secondary, teacher training and vocational. The educatjon 
of women and girls will be given a special department to itself and a 
new section will deal with scholarships and cultural exchanges. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
371. 293 (437) mmn Open-Air Schools (B.I.B.) 
Open-Air Schools. Primary schools were authorised to 


organise open-air schools during .the 
summer añd autumn months of 1947. Thus pupils of several classes 
and schools had an opportunity of staying in a healthy spot, for a 
period of four weeks in principle, where they were housed under good 
sanitary conditions and were well fed. All the pupils of the class or 
school in question were expected to participate in the open-air school. 
Contributions from parents’ associations afid a grant from the Minis- 
try of Education made it possible to meet the expenses of children 
from poor families. ; 


370. 7 (487) Experimental Schools (B.I.B.) 
Medel Scheels. In order to raise the level of education and 
to stimulate the spirit of emulation among 
the schools, certain infant schools, primary and senior primary schools 
in each district have been chosen to serve as model schools. There 
are at present 230 of these schools and they enjoy a special status. 
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DENMARK 
371. 386 Interschool Exchanges {B.I.E.) 
Exchanges of Stamps. Wishing to occupy schoolchildren in an 


interesting and instructive manner during 
their leisure time and to put them in contact with schoolchildren 
of other lands, a Danish teacher has organised an international 
exchange of stamps, beginning with the Scandinavian countries. ' 
He would like to extend the exchange to other countries so as to 
establish truly international. school links. For further information 
apply to: ‘““Youth’s Exchange of Stamps” (Ungdommens Frimaer- 
kebytte), Kirsten Pils Vej 16, Charlottenlund, Denmark. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


372. 4 (729. 3). + 3 Reading (B.1.E.) 
Teaching of Reading. The pian of ideo-visual techniques 
| recommended by the State Secretariat 
of Education and Fine Arts since 1938, has given such satisfactory 
results that the National Council of Education has decreed that the 
ideo-visual method shall henceforth be officially recognised for the 
tedcthing of reading to beginners. 


ECUADOR 
87 L. — 371. 386 Exhibitions. — School Journalism 
| ; 3 (B.I.E.) 
International Exposition of The First International Exposition of 
School Journalism. - School Journalism was held in Quito from 


October 9th to 18th, 1947, sponsored by 
the School of J aala of the Central University of Ecuador, under 
the auspices of the Ecuadorian Government, the Municipal Authori- 
ties of Quito, the Federation of Ecuadorian University Students, 
and several cultural organizations of the Republic. The objectives 
of the exposition were the strengthening of cultural relations, the sti- 
mulation of school journalism, and the promotion of international 
exchange of school publications. Representative school publications 
such as newspapers, magazines, reviews, posters, and other printed 
matter, were requested from universities, colleges, high schools 
and elementary schools. A Grand Prize (Gold Medal and Diploma) 
was awarded by the President of the Republic of Ecuador and 
fifteen other prizes by the City of Quito, the Chancellor of the 
Republic, the Minister of Public Education, the Rector of the Central 
University, newspaper editors, and various cultural organizations. 
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‘ EGYPT 


378. 6 (62 g y ‘ Special ia ey 0 
(62) pec a ments dj, H igir 
` School af Social Service. The need for a large een: of well qua- 
' lifled social workers is very strongly felt 
in Egypt. To satisfy this need, last year the Ministry of Education 
took under its auspices the existing Schools of’Social Service. Four 
years of study are now required for the State diploma and the new 
regulation came into force in October 1946. The 2nd part of the 
‘Egyptian matriculation examination is indispensable. The School ` 
of Social Service in Alexandria, which has been in existence for twelve 
years, has changed its name to that of the “Alexandria Higher .- 
Institute of Social Service. It will continue also to have a section for © 
studies in English and in French (2 years of theoretical training and 


' ‘+ practical probationary periods in various social institutions in the 


town), to which men and women students of all nationalities holding 
a matriculation certificate or its equivalent will be admitted. (Jour- 
nal Suisse d’Egyple et du Proche-Orient, September 1947.) 


FRANCE . 
371. 916. — 873. 59 (44) ` Cripples — Vocational 
a Rehabilitation (B.I.E.) 
Two Special Sehools. The first school for handicapped children, 


'due to the initiative of the town of Paris, 
was opened this autumn at the Porte d’Yvry. Such children, whose 
number is estimated as fifteen hundred in the capital, will-in the 
future be able to follow the. same: instruction as the other children. 
In order to avoid the creation’ of`a sort of “school of outcasts” the 
classes for the infirm will be integrated in an-ordinary school, so as 
to allow these children to, have useful contacts with the healthy ones. 
Two cars will make a large circuit of Paris each day to bring the 
children to school in the morning and to take them home in the 
evening. The children will have a substantial mid-day meal at the 
school. — In addition to, this, the French Red Cross Society has 
recently opened a School for Convalescents at La Mure (Isére), which 
is prepared to receive about sixty young girls just discharged from 
sanatoria and desirous of preparing themselves for the return to a 
normal life and to the exercise of a profession while still receiving 
the care that their state. of-health necessitates. -The girls follow 
theoretical and practical courses leading to a certificate of vocational 
aptitude for domestic science or fine needlework and embroidery. 

Considerable attention is also, paid to their general culture. The 


- æ 
d 
ee Pu wh m 


ee 
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minimum age for admission is fixed at 15 years, and the length of 
studies at 12 to 18 months according to the branch chosen. A social 
service looks after the girls and arranges for their placement on 
leaving the school. All information on this establishment may be 
obtained from the following address: Cure de Travail au Sana, 
4, rue de Sèvres, Paris (6°). l 


37 P (44) ‘ Educational Institutes (B.I.E.} 
A Burean ef Educational Last spring, a Bureau of Educational 
Studies. '’ Studies was established in connection 

with the Direction of Primary Education, 
under the chairmanship of the Director of Primary Schools or the 
District Inspector assisting the Director. This Bureau is entrusted 
with the preparation of reforms ofsan educational nature, with the 
study of curricula for primary schools and of their revision and, in 
general, with the examination of any question concerning primary 
‘school studies and curricula. Apart from the Chairman and the 
permanent members, the Bureau can also co-opt persons empowered 
to represent the staff of the various grades of schools, who, although 
only forming part of the Bureau in an advisory capacity, may never- 
theless vote with the permanent members on occasions when their 
advice is sought or when a casting vote is necessary to settle any 


gaven question. 


373.5 — 376.1 (44) Vocational Teachin hing, — Education 

omen (B.I.E.) 
Technical Schools Open Shortage of man-power na which French 
tə Girls. 


industry is suffering to-day, as well as the 

legitimate desire of young girls to attain 
better positions than they now have, has led the Direction of Techni- 
cal Education to admit young girls to the industrial sections of 
technical colleges, to continuation courses and trade schools at pre- 
sent reserved for boys. In 1948, the entrance examinations for the 
national vocational schools will be open to young men and to young 
women. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


871. 267 (42) Records Cards (B.1.E.} 
School Record Cards. _ The use of individual record cards for 

every child in school, recording . physical 
qualities, mental ability, educational attainment, special aptitudes 
and interests, and qualities of disposition, is suggested by the Minis- 
try of Education in a circular to local education authorities (No. 151 
of July 18, 1947). The closest possible co-operation with parents is 
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“tn 


advised, since this is fundamental to a proper understanding of the 
child. Certain general principles, as given below, are laid down to 
help the teachers responsible for keeping individual record cards. 
a) The record should cover the whole range of school life for the stage 
(primary or secondary) for which it is kept. The aim should be to 
present a picture of the nature and rate of a child’s development. 

b) It should contain only what can be assessed with fair certainty. 
An all-round picture should be given, but it must be borne in mind 
that some qualities do not show themselves before adolescence and 
so cannot estimated in childhood. c) When an entry involves judg- 
ment it should be based on what is known to the teacher and made 
after consultation with other teachers concerned. d) Records 
should be retained in the school and only a summary of the main 
features passed on to those dealing with the child at the next stage of 
his development, either at school or in the choice of employment. 

| 


371. 262. — 373, 105 (42) ` Examinations. — Secondary School 

Examinations (B.I.E.) 
A New System of The Secondary School Examinations 
Examinations Council, representative of universities, 
Recommended. teachers and local education authorities, 


which was reconstituted in June, 1946, 
to advise the Minister of Education on the future of examinations 
in secondary schools, has now presented a unanimous report whith 
was published at the end of September, 1947. The Council’s chief 
recommendation is that there should be a complete revision of the 
present examination system in secondary schools, to take effect in 
1950, involving 1) the adoption of an individual school report for 
every child; 2) the generalisation of the use of objective tests ; 
3) the introduction of internal examinations in secondary schools ; 

~4) the replacement of the School and Higher School Certificate 
examinations by a single external examination at 3 levels: ordinary, 
advanced and scholarship, designed to meet certain specific purposes, 
for which a General Certificate of Education will be awarded. This 
examination should only be open to pupils over sixteen on September 
1st in any given year and it should be freely available to candidates 
who have left school. The choice of subjects should be left to the 
candidates, the choice not being restricted by the requirements of 
the university or professional studies to be followed later. 


f 


375. 881 (48) “Safety First’ Teaching 1B.1.E.) 
Road Safety. In view of the numbers, of child cyclists 

i killed or injured on the roads in all coun- 
tries (in England, nearly 200 are killed every year and approximately 
7000 injured), every initiative tending to decrease these numbers 
should be warmly welcomed. The Royal Society for the Prevention 


` 
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of Accidents, has recently launched a Cycling Safety League and a 
Cycling Proficiency Test. The scheme is approved and supported by 
. the Ministries of Educatian and Transport, by education authorities, 
teachers, the police and cycling organisations. The Cycling Safety 
League provides the opportunity for education authorities to en- 
courage and control safe cycling among school children. Authorities 
all over the country are being encouraged to form branches with the 
schools as units within these branches. Any child owning or regularly 
‘using a bicycle can become a member on signing an enrolment forni. 
The Cycling Proficiency Test has been arranged by a joint Committee 
representing the Society, the Cyclists’ Touring Club and the National 
Cyclists’ Union. To pass the test and obtain a certificate and a badge- 
of proficiency, candidates will have their knowledge of the accepted 
rules of road safety and courtesy tested by cycling experts, as well 
as their mastery over the machine, riding proficiency and ability 
to keep the bicycle in good order. In order to ensure co-ordination, 
the Society has prepared a manual for examiners. 


GREECE 
371. 71 (495) ‘Schoolchildren’s Health (B.1.E.) 
Nutritional .As a result of the indescribable sufferings 


afd Health Benefit for endured by the Greek people, the health 
of the schoolchildren is truly deplorable. 
l In spite of its very impoverished resources, 
the State is endeavouring to. take the necessary measures to remedy 
this condition. Several 10,000 tons of foodstuffs have been put at 
_ the disposal of the schools; at least 1,000,000 pupils have thus been 
able to benefit by a supplementary nourishment of-1000 calories per 
day throughout the year. Forty holiday homes, in which 15,000 
pupils have had an opportunity to recuperate their forces and to 
profit by a healthy moral and physical environment, have been 
„opened in various parts of the country. The direction of these holiday 
homes has been entrusted to teachers who have followed the special 
courses organised by the Ministry of Public Education. 


GUATEMALA 


879. 635 (728.1) - Illiteracy (B.I.E.) 
Adult Education. A. campaign of four stages, intended to 


reduce considerably the number of illite- 
rates (37. 4), has recently been inaugurated. With this aim in view, 
the Government has instituted 75 evening schools, for which 375 
teachers have offered their services and which were attended by 
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2000 persons during the first stage.of the campaign. During the 
second stage, inaugurated in February 1946, 208 teachers taught 
3200 persons to read ‘and to write. The third stage opened in July 
1946 with 741 teachers and 10,110 illiterates. The army has also 
undertaken a similar campaign among illiterate soldiers. As a pa- 
rallel move in this drive, the Ministry of Education has opened a 
series of people’s houses in the capital where a supplementary ins- 
traction can be given to adults who have learned to read and to, 
write during the campaign. Travelling Missions, whose object. is 
to ‘spread cultural ideas in the most outlying districts, have also been 
set on foot. At present there are five of these Missions composed of a 
‘schoolmaster, an amay officer, an agricultural is peT! and a medical 
student. 


3 HUNGARY 
371. 42. — 379. 66 (439) School Reform. — 
“Ecole Unique’ (B.LE.) 
School Reform. The E T school (école unique). is 


being introduced progressively and the 
reform will be completely carried through in the course of the school 
‘year 1948/1949. Attendance at the single-type school is compulsory 
for every child from its sixth year; it has eight classes and provision 
is made for any child to proceed to any type of high school accordifig 
to its abilities. The new type of school aims at eliminating class 
distinctions by furnishing a basic general culture and raising the 
intelectual level of the country, especially of the peasants and the 
workers, and permits a judicious selection of the most gifted elements 
of the population. While providing an overall general education, the 
instruction is designed to avoid uniformity, and opportunities are 
given to discover and develop individual tastes and talents. The first 
four classes of the single-type school do not differ substantially from 
the former elementary school, where all the subjects are taken by 
the same teachers. From the fifth class onwards, however, instruc- 
tion is given by specialised teachers. The study of one foreign lan- 
guage is obligatory. Special importance is attached to ‘‘current 
affairs’’, in order that pupils may familiarise themselves with all 
the questions affecting a democratic society, its laws and principles, 
the social problems of the country, its relations with foreign countries, 
etc. Furthermore, it has been considered advisable to introduce a 
modifted form of self-government in the seventh and eigth classes, 
so as to give the chidren a civic training. (International Child 
Welfare Review, No. 4, 1947.) 
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INDIA 


373. 54 (54) Technical Education (B.I.E.) 
Technical Training Sohomes. From official sources it is learned that the 

Government of India, in co-operation with 
the provinces, have initiated a scheme under which they are sending 
about 500 scholars abroad each year for higher technical training 
and scientific research at a cost of £3,600,000 over the five-year period. 
In addition, two provinces have provided for the establishment of 
160 new institutions composed of 105 junior technical and vocational 
schools, 35 technical high schools, 16 polytechnics and 4 engineering ° 
colleges. Moreover, 32 junior technical schools, 12 technical high 
schools and 10 engineering colleges are being expanded and re-orga- 
nised. These schemes will cost £ 11,530,000. The training of higher 
grade engineers and bape to take up positions of trust and 
responsibility in industry will be provided by two new central 
higher technological institutions and by the expansion of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, and the Delhi Polytechnic. These 
four institutions, together with other provincial engineering colleges, 
will ensure an annual output of 4,000 engineers and technologists. 
A technical teachers’ training college is also to be opened. The pro- 
vincial and central schemes for technical education for the five-year 
penio will cost £ 23,000,000. 


INDO-CHINA 


37 A (59) - Education in Indo-China (B.1.E.) 
Variety and Versatility ef The High Commissioner of France has 
Primary Education. recommenced to publish, under the title 

of Education, an official Bulletin giving 
information on the development of education in Indo-China. From 
the first number, that of June-August 1947, we learn that there is 
a large variety of types of primary schools in Indo-China, which are 
adapted to the linguistic situation of the country, to its social 
condition, to the financial resources, and to the degree of evolution 
of the country. There are communal schools, rural schools or rather 
village schools established specially to combat ignorance, where 
the course of study is reduced and the teacher untrained ; there are 
‘‘penetration’’ schools where the curriculum is still modest, where 
the instruction given adds a little polish, and provides contact 
with the modern world. Finally there are French schools, with their 
full quota of seven years of classwork, liberally open to capable 
IndoChinese who know sufficient French to be able to follow the 
teaching profitably. 
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IRAN 


371. 6 (56) z = School Buildings (B.1.E.) 
Construction ef Schools. The decree-law of 25th November 1946 

imposed on all the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages the obligation to provide the cost of building the 
schools which are to be opened in their district. Thus the entire 
nation is called upon to co-operate in the efforts of the government 
in its fight against ignorance. n 


IRAQ 


376. 3 (551) ` © Co-æducation (B.I.E.) 
Mixed Primary Schools. A new type of primary school, the Junior 

School, for boys and girls together, has 
recently been inaugurated. This system of co-education Will have 
consequences not only on the development of the children, but also 
on the social structures of the country, where the women lead a 
settled life and occupy an inferior position in society. 


ITALY ; 

S71, 42 (46) f School Reform (B.I.E.) 
A Commission of Enquiry. In response to the wish of many educators, 

an official Commission of Enquiry on 
School Reforms was instituted by a decree of 12th April 1947. This 
Commission, presided over by the present Minister of Education, is 
composed of all the Ministers of Education who have held that post 
since the new regime. To begin with-the enquiry will seek to form 
a precise estimate of what are the spiritual and material needs of the 
Italian school. In this it is relying on the collaboration of all educa- 
tors, from the primary teacher to the university professor, as well as 
on local school authorities and educational, parent, trade union and 
political associations. Not until all the data is collected, offering a 
precise, objective and complete documentation on the requirements 
and aspirations of the school world and of culture, will the Govern- 
ment be able to tackle school reform effectively. A review, La Re 
forma della Scuola, of which the first number appeared in November 
1947, will keep the public informed on the developments of the 
enquiry and on the chief problems under discussion. 
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37 P. — 370. 7 (46) Research. — Experimental 
| Educatton (B.LE.) 
Educational Research Under the presidency of Mr. Erminio 
Centre. l Filippin, founder of the “Filippin” Edu- 


cational Institutes, and with Professor 
Giovanni Gozzer as director, the “Centro Studi Problemi Scolastici” 
commenced its activity in October 1946, at Asolo (Treviso). Its 
object is the study of various educational and school problems, so- 
as to contribute in a positive manner to the improvement of the 
Italian school and to interest the public. Its activities include enqui- 
ries, lectures, discussions and the publication of a monthly review . 


Scuola Libera. In addition to this, the opening of an experimental `` 


intermediate school, at Asolo, will. enable the centre to publish 
interesting documents based on its own experiences. 


‘374. 6 (45) Adult Education (Miscellaneous) 
s (B.IE.) 
Courses for Adults. According to an enquiry undertaken by 


the Ministry of Education among public 
and private associations concerned with adult education, there were, 
during the school year 1948-1947: 1004 official courses of primary 
instruction with 41,962 pupils, 1128 official courses of vocational 
instruction with 77,620 pupils, and several private courses with about 
60,000 pupils. Among the most active institutions, the National 
As8ociation for Aid to Workers should certainly be mentioned. This 
Association, whose task is the spiritual, social and physical improve-, 
ment of workers, hag organised, during the first semester of the cur- 
rent year, 500 courses for adults with 20,000 pupils. These courses 
are very varied in type: 1) primary instruction for illiterates or 
semi-illiterates ; 2) general culture courses for workers wishing to 
improve their education ; 3) vocational mstruction courses ; 4) tech- 
nical specialisation courses; 5) courses in secondary instruction in 
preparation for the diploma of higher education, specially for former’ 
members of the forces whose studies were interrupted on account 
of the war ; 6) courses for emigrants. An interesting initiative of the 
Association is the publication of a reading book.for travelling. ‘To all 
persons participating in the tours.and excursions which it organises, 
it offers a book free of charge to read during the journey. 


JAMAICA 


` 379. 754 (792.8) Missionary Schools (B.1.E.) 
The Knox College. Under the auspices of the Church of Scot- 

land, a college has been opened in the 
mountainous part of the island ; in addition to the school itself, it 
comprises a hostel With an open-air theatre, tennis courts and play- 
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grounds. A project T on. ‘foot to ‘enlarge the ai to iniiis a 
. school for girls and a ‘model, farm, where, adults can acquire practical . 
knowledge while prepariog for a useful life in the religious and social 
fields. pey 5 


n ane LUXEMBURG. 
371.6 (4369)  . School Buildings (B.LE.) ` 
Sehool Architecture. t The: ' Ministry of National Education, 


-through ` its commission composed of -a 
school Inspector, an architect ahd a doctor, has drawn up new regu- 
lations concerning school buildings. These regulations have just been ' 
made public and adopted by a tninisterial decree of 20th September 
1947: Replacing the old directives which have been in existence for 
forty years, the new regulations take considerable account of the ` 
progress realised in the art of building and tend to make it general in 
school buildings. Educational, sanitary and esthetic requirements 


are equally respected. ‘The clause concerning ‘school architecture `> 
declares in particular that, next ‘to the church, the-school is the most 


important public building of-the locality. The outstanding feature of ` 
every plan for a new school’should be well conceived architecttre 
marking the realisation of progress, both in facilitating the pupil’s 
life in class and supervision by the teachers, and in forming the 
child’s good taste. From the esthetic point of view, more attention 
must be given to ‘the disposition, decoration and’ furnishing ‘of the 
interior than ‘to the elaborate ornamentation of the outside . The 
building should be adapted i in ‘appearance to the district, the country- 
. side and to the neighbouring buildings, and yet retain its character 


as a school. From every-point of view, therefore, preference should 


be egwen to materials found — or in the es district. - 
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871. 16 (78) 0 Teachers’ Status (B. LE. ) 
Statps of Teachers. ` ‘The material situation of teachers- has ` 

i ` ‘been -considerably improved during the | 
last i years, The latest law concerning teachers’ status enables . 
teachers to reach their maximum salary after thirty years’ teaching 


Di and 40% of the maximum “at the end of 15 ai 


874 (72) Sh ue Adult Education (B: LE) 
Popular Education. p A the field of popular education, the 
l following projects have been carried out; 
creation of cultural -missjons intended:to improve the standard of . 
living in the retarded districts ; establishment of reading rooms in _ 
schools, workers’ centres and rural communities ; publication of a 
popular Encyclopedia Sas par jis 25 Mexican cents). aes 


» 
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NEW ZEALAND : . \ 


874. 6 (981) Adult Education (B.1.E.} 
Repect en Adult Education. About two years ago the Minister of 

Education for New Zealand appointed a 
Consultative Committee to survey the present system of adult. 
education in the country, to consider rts improvement and extension, 
and to report thereon. The committee’s report was published in 
April 1947 under the title of “Further Education for Adults”. It 
begins with a brief historical survey of recent work in adult education, 
and pays tribute to the work accomplished by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association from 1915 onward. In all, it sets down 56 conclu- 
sions and recommendations which are summarized under main topics 
in an appendix. As a result, a Bill has now been introduced into the 
New Zealand Parliament to bring into force the recommendations 
embodied in the report. The Bill proposes that a National Council 
of Adult Education be constituted, with the following membership : 
Director of Education, Director of Broadcasting, a representative of 
the Senate of the University of New Zealand, two members from 
each of the four councils of the university colleges, Director of the 
.National Library Service, a member appointed by the Dominion 
Council of the Workers’ Educational Association, and one appointed 
by the Minister of Education to represent the Maori people. Regional , 
councils are to be appointed in each university district by the college 
council of the district. 


NICARAGUA 


373. 1. — 374. 6. — 378 (728.5) Seco Education. — 
Adult Ed on. — Hi vey 

' Education (B.1.E.} 

New Schools. Three new secondary schools have béen 


opened. One of them, the “Miguel de’ 
Cervantes” School, is an evening school which is well attended by 
the employees and workers wishing to improve their cultural training. 
The National University of Nicaragua has been inaugurated in the 
town of Leon. 


NIGERIA 
371. 93. — 371. 871 (669) Young Delinquents. — 
Holiday’ Camps (B.I£E.) 
Boys’, Welfare Work. Two aspects of welfare work for boys in 


Nigeria, worthy of being better known, are 
described by the Welfare Officer in an article in Oversea Education 
for January 1947. The first concerns the Isheri Approved- School 
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which, in the early part of 1945, was moved from a walled-in 
institution in Lagos itself to a site a few miles out of the city, in a 
clearing above the wooded slopes of the river Ogun. Here fifty-eight 
boys, all previously convicted of some forms of wrongdoing, are 
learning to become good citizens. The change-over to the new school 
has made it possible to introduce an entirely new system based on 
group responsibility and a school council with far better results than 
under the old rigid system formerly in force. 

While the work at Isheri is remedial, that at Igboshere, a 
village about three miles from Lagos on the shore of Kuramo lake is 
regarded as preventive. This spot has proved an ideal site for a 
boys’ holiday camp. The camp was established in 1942 as a rather 
crude venture to accommodate a dozen boys, or, at the most, eight- 
een. It quickly developed and made the building of larger and more 
permanent quarters necessary. To-day the p is in constant use 
and is doing much to prevent juvenile delinquency. 


PALESTINE , 
371. 864 (569) Children’s Theatres (B.1.E.) 
Children’s Theatre. The Palestine children’s theatre was found- 
ed in 1941 as a non-profit organisation. 
Its aim is to bring happy recreation to children. It has prospered 
and now has the support of the Jewish education authorities. Under 
the name of the Children’s Theatre of the Hebrew Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, it has become a permanent institution with centre at Haifa. 
Under its auspices child actors perform before large audiences. - 


POLAND 


374. 1 (438) Continuation Courses (B.1.B.) 
Erepesstsy Touran Higher One-year preparatory courses have been 

organised for intelligent boys and girls 

who do not possess the matriculation 
certificate. In 1945-1946, these courses were attended by 2543 pupils 
and in 1946-1947 by 3515 pupils. The majority of them successfully 
passed their examinations and have been admitted to university 
studies. The institution of the preparatory year has thus fulfilled 
the hopes of its promoters and is likely to become a stable institution. 


373. 58 (488) , Commercial Education (B.I.E.) 
Higher Sehool of Maritime Because the extension of Poland’s frontiers 
Commerce at Gdynia. towards the west has meant greater access 


to the Baltic Sea, a Higher School of 
Maritime Commerce was opened at Gdynia a year and a half ago. For . 
a period of three years maritime problems are thoroughly studied, 


e 
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whereas, up to the erent in the other: higher commercial schools ` 
they have only been touched upon as occasion arose during the. 


teaching of other’subjects. The programme comprises: 480 hours of 


, theoretical courses devoted to subjects involving maritime questions ` 


. (history, economics, maritime administration and, law) ; 260 hours of 
study on the organisation and the technique of maritime transport, 
‘on customs and maritime insurance, on the organisation of ports, etc. ; 
English lessons for three hours per week for three, years; and, in 
addition, several hours of practical exercises relative to the various 
services on ships, to’ say nothing of visits to installations and to ports, 
excursions and holiday probationary periods in correlation with the 
. subjects taught. (Zycie Nauki, No. 21-22, e 


" 


ye i ee | Biogaphies (B.1.B. 7 


| Fifty Years of Ednestional During the, month of May 1947, the- 


collaborators and colleagues of Mrs. Helenia 
Radlinska, professor of social pedagogy at 


' the University of Lodz, celebrated thé, fiftieth anniversary of her — 


educational activity. Several representatives of the Polish educa- 


tional world, former pupils and friends, journeyed to Lodz to take: 


part in the twe-day meetings marking the celebration of this jubilee. 


Mrs. Helena Radlinska, who was. born at Warsaw.in 1879, has from — 


thé age of 18 years devoted her life to the cause of adult education. 
She first became known as the author of many books popularising 
culture and as the organiser of various, institutions of post-school 
education (libraries, reading rooms, regional museums, exhibitions, 
etc.). „After the first world war she devoted most of her efforts to 
the training.of the teachers required. After having organised a 
section of “social and cultural work” at the free University of War- 
saw, she succeeded in training. an' important number of teachers, 


librarians and.qther workers for adult education. During the last” 


world war, Mrs. Radlinska continued her activity clandestinely. 
At the present time, she holds the professorship in social pedagogy 
at the University of Lodz and directs an institute of Social Service 
which she. has recently established. ` In spite of her age and her 
numerous occupations, Mrs. Radlinska finds time to ‘edit articles and 


to put the finishing touches to new publications on adult edacation.. ` 


‘The International Bureau of Education is pleased to associate itself 
with the homage paid to Mrs. Radlinska who was one of the first to 
be interested in.its work and who has. never ceased -to follow its acti- 
' 'vity with intelligence, a a and friendship. ` 


A 
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PORTUGAL - 


375. 85 (469) | Vocational Iniftatton (B.LE.) 
Vocational Bias Sehool. A-plan for schoọl reform, published at | 

the beginning of 1947, makes provision 
for the establishment of schools: with a vocational bias for children 
leaving the primary school at 11syears. These schools, which will 
cover a'three-year syllabus, will enable the pupils to be-selected and ' 
directed towards the trades for which they are best suited. ` 


373. 1. — 876. 05 (469) ` _ Secondary Education. — Courses 


of Study (B.1.B.) 
Secondary Syllabus. For some. time past: considerable efforts 


have been made to prune the secondary | 
school curriculum of all unessential: subjects. Wherever possible 
simple exerciges in Memorisation have been eliminated, particularly 
those in connection with history, geography and natural science. 
Certain modifications have also been made to the syllabus for the 
humanities. For instance, the teaching of Latin will be developed . 
chiefly for those pupils intending to proceed to the faculties of letters . 
and of law. The study of Greek, on the other hand, will be compulsory 
.for pupils preparing for the sections of classical and Roman philoldgy 
in the faculty of-letters.: With regard to modern languages, the 
teaching of French is still considered to. be an instrument of indis- 
pensabie culture, while the study of English is intensified as a natural 


consequence of the univetsal expansion of this language. German. ` 


' will only be taught to those pupils ree to study law or Germanic 
parones= i 


-" SPAIN 
371. 912 (46) © s Deaf and Dumb-(B.1.B.) | 
‘Tho National College for'the The new regulation of ‘the National 
7 Durnb. oi College for the Deaf and Dumb Has been: 


: approved by a decree dated 30 September 
. 1947. ‘The purpose of the College is to permit deaf-mutes of, both 
sexes, partially deaf and hard-of-hearing children, and those with 
.speech defects to obtain the requisite instruction enabling them to - 
follow a vocation and to live a normal life. On leaving the College, the 
pupils should be in large measure able to gain their livelihood by 
working at the trade for which they have been trained with due 
regard for their aptitudés. -The National College for the Deaf and 
Dumb comprises a complete. primary, school ‘as well as a practical or 
apprenticeship school’ equipped with workshops. The education 


Led 
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given covers four large periods : a) pre-school education period (4 to 
8 years) ; b) primary period (8 to 14 years) ; c) pre-vocational period 
(14 to 16 years); d) vocational period (16 to 18 years for boys and 
16 to 20 years for girls). The College will also continue to serve as a 
seminar for the training of special teachers of the deaf and. dumb . 


371. 13. — 371. 198 (46) Refresher Courses. — ` 
Children’s Nurses (B.I.E.) 
Refresher Courses. The primary school inspectorate in Madrid 


has organised a three-weeks’ course for 
infant and nursery school teachers. More than three hundred head- 
mistresses and teachers attended these refresher courses held in the 
“Luis Vives” School. Lectures and practical work dealt with the 
following subjects: 1) some aspects of the psychological study of 
the very young child ; 2) the young child in the family and at school ; 
3) the methods of education in schools for the very young; 4) sup- 
plementary teaching; 5) specialisation for teachers of very young 
children ; 6) visits to nursery schools and infant schools. The courses 
were under the direction of women inspectors, women members of 
the teacher training staff, doctors who have specialised in child 
care and members of the school medical service. 


SWEDEN 


379. 67 (485) ` Study Scholarships (B.I-E.) 
Scholarships. j In order to make secondary education more 

democratic, the Parliaments of 1945 and 
of 1946 voted large sums for the award of scholarships to necessitous 
pupils or those living long distances from a secondary school. A 
pupil obliged to leave his family and to live in town in order to attend 
school is given an allowance of 500 Swedish crowns. Thus who 
journey daily from -their homes to the school are reimbursed the 
expenses of the journey above 25 crowns per term and half of the cost 
of meals in town. These facilities are offered to all pupils in these 
categories, whatever the financial position of their parents. In 
addition to these advantages, the pupils from less fortunate families 
can obtain a scholarship amounting to 540 crowns. Thus a pupil in 
very modest circumstances living in the country can receive allow- 
ances for study purposes amounting to 1,040 crowns per year. 
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SWITZERLAND 


371. 48. — 373. 10 (494) l School Reform. — Seto 
i Schools (B.1.E. 
Coneemtration and At its annual meeting held at Baden in the 
Co-ordination ef oo m autumn of 1947, the Swiss Society of 
= ee ee Secondary School Teachers discussed cer- 
tain tentative experiments now being 
carried out in German Switzerland to 
improve the output of secondary schools. It was felt that the method 
of five or six different lessons during the day, without co-ordination 
between the various subjects, did not give the pupils sufficient 
opportunity for concentrated, co-ordinated and thorough study, 
progressively leading them to find in themselves the stimulant for 
. intellectual work and preparing them for university studies. Certain 
secondary schools in German Switzerland are trying to obtain better 
results, either by weeks of concentrated study in the mountains or 
| at the school itself, during which the pupils work at one subject 
with one or two masters, or by eliminating all homework for four to 
six weeks except for one or two subjects, or again by forming tutorial 
study groups of masters and pupils treating a selected subject in a 
way which correlates it with several other subjects. The secondary - 
school at Wintherthour has already put its reform plan into action, 
its characteristic being the distinction that it makes between hours 
for instruction in the mornings and hours for exercises, held once or 
twice a week in the afternoons, the other afternoons being devoted to 
supervised personal study. 


871. 86 (494) Leisure (B.1.E.) 
Courses for Youth Leaders. These courses, organised by Pro Juventute, 
were held this year during July and August 
at Zurich and at Rotschuo, on the banks of the Lake of the Four 
Cantons. Large numbers of persons from ‘all types of trades and 
professions possessing a gift for teaching and a sense of responsibility 
participated in both the theoretical and practical courses. Qualified 
leaders initiated them into the art of modelling, sculpture, metal- 
work, painting and decorative design, leatherwork and toy-making. 
Young artists illustrated talks by professionals on music, singing, 
dramatisation at school and literature, as examples of leisure-time 
occupations for young people. (L’Ecole bernoise, 6 Sept. 1947.) 


\ 
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. Raising of the School 
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371. 026 (496) ~ ` Home and School (B:I.B.) 
` Associations of Teachers and- - An interesting innovation from the social 


_ Parents. .- point of view has been the institution of -- . 
7 l : home and school unions” in the primary ` .. - 
saiodi since 1948. Through; these unions the teachers and the- 
cHildren’s parents have opportunities of getting to know-each other, © 

of studying together the children’s educational and psychological .” 
development, and of taking’ useful decisions for the benefit of the j 


f, 


‘school and of the needy pupils. 


UNION cd SOUTH AFRICA 


379. 64 (685) Compulsory Schooling (B. LR) 


Leaving agi z the history of educational progress in the 

' `, Orange Free State? is the description 
given by the Director of Education in his Report for the years 1941. 
to 1945, when referring to the measure adopted by the Adminis- , 
tration and the Provincial Council in 1945 fixing the age limit- for . 
compulsory school attendance at 16 years without stipulating any 
standard of attainment as an alternative to the age limit. Previous 
to 1926 the limit of compulsory education was 16 years or Std. VI. 


' Efforts were then made, and again in 1936 and 1939 but each time 


unsuccessfully, to raise the limit to 16 years or Std, VIL, so that the 
ordinance approved in August 1945 and made effective ag from the. 
beginning of 1946 marks an important step forward. This new 
measure nen the liné of demarcation for compulsory attendancé' ` 
as fixed oo the 2 Free State the highest i in the Union of Sour 


4 
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w, UNITED STATES 


379. 8 (73) ` i . School Polities (B.I.E. i: 
National Sceurity.to bo- The US: ‘Office of Education. is planning 
Strengthened through increased assistahce to States in strength- 
i ening particular aspects of their educa- 

. tional programs related to national secu- 
rity. This new emphasis has.been made possible by the Congress 
‘through an increase of approximately 30 per cent in operating funds 
‘of the Office for the current fiscal year. Particular aspects of the new: 
program to strengthen national security eniphasize : (1) Education 
for Democratic eee , (2) Education in Science and Mathe-_ 


“One of the most important milestones in | 
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maties : 3) Enana for Health and: Physical Fitness. Tapes 
. ment of education for democratic citizenship” comprises an under- | 
. “standing of the meaning of democracy, its history, its practice, and ; 
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its continuing development—together with an understanding of the 
dangerous alternatives posed by totalitarianism—world geography 


'- and its relations to war potentials and to the economic and strategic . 
foundatiqns of, an enduring peacé,, understanding of the“ United. 


Nations, its organization, accomplishments, shortcomings, and 


possibilities. With regard to education in science and mathematics, - 


it is considered of utmost importance on the thréshold of the atomic 


‘age to give sufficient facilities to talented students to devote them-- >» 
‘gelves to’ scientific: researches. which will not be employed primarily > 
to kill and to destroy, but which will contribute to bring relief to ` 


mankind. Education for health and physical fitness must aim at 
training young people who are physically and morally fit ready to 
make their essential contribution to the security and strength of the 
nation, either in time of peace or in war. _The school as well as ‘the 
family, the physicians and the public, health authorities, has its part 
to play in this field, in particular with the improvement of schoo} 


health services, health Pa HoR, , physical education and recreation, e 


E (School Life, Oct. 1947.) 


“994. 192 (78). 


Ww 


curricula that will adequately prepare 


teachers of the physically handicapped, the. mentally retarded, the’ 


speech defective, the soclally maladjusted, and the gifted and 


‘talented. For example, the New Yotk State ‘College for Teachers 
at Buffalo, in its 1947-48 Bulletin, has announced five new curri- 
.cula for preparing teachers in the education of handicapped chil- 


dren : Education of hard of hearing children ; education of mentally 


- retarded children ; education of.ort opedically handicapped children ; 


“program for them. It will help some to. bécome specialized teachers, , 
a E exceptional patareni (School Life, July ee 


education of partially sighted children; and speech correction. 


Children’s, hospitals, clinics and special classes: are used for obser- - 


vation, ‘participation, and practice teaching. Programs of the same 
kind are given’in many other colleges and universities. Moreover- 


"summer ‘courses are offered to help teachers ‘of. regular grades: tq . 


identify children with’ special problems and to adjust the school 


ł 


Training of Special Teachers (B.L.B., 
‘New Curricula in Special  Colleges'and universities are increasingly — 
Education. recognizing the importance of offering 
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URUGUAY 

874. 6 (891) | Adult Education (Miscellaneous) 
(B.IE.) 

Secondary Evening Courses. Many employees and workers, with full- 
time day posts, are registered for the 

official evening courses. The authorities are now studying the best 


" means of adapting the regime of studies and the syllabus of the 


different subjects to the needs of the working-student in such a way 


- gs to enable him, if he so desires, to have access to advanced courses 


preparing for the university faculties. 


U.S.S.R. 


372. 22 (47) Primary Education (B.1.E.) 
Reconstruction; Great efforts are being made in the edu- 

cational field which has suffered consider- 
able losses in both material and men. In the occupied districts, more 
than 80,000 schools were destroyed and millions of children deprived 
of any schooling. The lowest point was reached towards the end of 
1942 ; the number of schools fell from 193,025 to 116,548, and that of 
teachers from 1,222,885 to 774,795. The size of the primary classes 
rose from 40 to 65 children, several classes had to take turns in . 
using the same rooms. The school year had to be shortened. After 


.the liberation of the occupied districts schools had to use improvised 


buildings, which were both badly lighted and badly heated, and 
there were neither books nor paper available. Redress began rapidly, 
however, thanks to the prodigious mutual aid effort of the nation and 
of the organisations working on behalf of schoolchildren, and thanks 
to the various measures taken by the government, of which the chief 
are as follows: a) improvement of the material situation of teachers 
(increase in salary, food rations of teachers comparable to those of 
labourers, distribution of one meal per day at school; b) aid to 
children at school both materially and educationally (important place 
given in the reconstruction plan to the manufacture of school supplies). 
The education budget has continually increased : during the war it 
rose from 12.7 milliards of roubles in 1943 to 21.1 milliards in 1944. 
(“Documentation française” des services d'information du Ministère 
de la Jeunesse, des Arts ef des Lettres, 25 June 1947.) 


376. 141 (47) Latin (B.1.E.) 
The Teaching ef Latin. The Russian Ministry of Education has 

decided that the teaching of Latin shall 
be introduced in the upper classes of four schools in Moscow, two 
schools in Leningrad and in one school in each of the three towns 
of Saratov, Sverdlovsk and Kagan. 


sd 


+ 
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379. 6 (4971) School Politics fram the Social 


Point of View (B.I.8.) 

Edncational and Cultural The Five-Year Plan (1947-1951) for the 
Reconstruction. restoration .of the national economy con- 
tains also, provisions for the development 

of cultural and educational facilities, as for instance: The cultural 
level of the population is to be raised, illiteracy gradually eliminated 
and all the children enrolled in elementary schools; local schools 
are to be built covering a surface space of one million square metres, 


- the school population is to be increased to 320,000 so that by 1951 at 


least 60% of the children will be attending school for seven years. 
This programme is covered by a budget of 5.9 milliard dinars; 1.3 
milliard dinars. are to be devoted to the maintenance of musuems, 
art galleries and similar institutions, while 1.5 milliard dinars will 
be allocated to the cinema. (international Child Welfare Review, 
No. 4, 1947.) 


£ 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


37 N. — 379. 826 International Conferences. —~ 
Unesco (B.1.E.) 
Secend General Conference AS expected, this Conference was held 
af Unesco, in Mexico from 6th November to 3rd 
i December, 1947. All the member countries 
of the Organisation were represented. The Conference, presided over 
by Mr. Manuel Gual Vidal, Mexican Minister of National Educatien, 
divided its work among thirteen committees who studied in detail 
the different points of the programme to be adopted for 1948. A 
budget of 8 million dollars was voted for the carrying out of this — 
programme. We will have occasion to return to the final decisions 
of this important Conference. It is only possible to mention here that 
one of the chief instruments at the disposal of the Education Section 
in 1948 will be the convocation of three seminars. These seminars 
will be held in different countries and educationists of all the Member 
States of Unesco, some forty in number, will be invited to take part. 
The next General Conference of Unesco is to be held in Beirut. 


875. 181 Esperanto (B.I.E.) 
Congress ef asacaaslec The International Congress of Esperantists 

was held in Berne in July 1947. On the 
28th July the Members of the teaching profession representing 12 
different nationalities who were attending the conference adopted a 
resolution concerning the teaching of Esperanto in schools. After 
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1 


amanie the Siiani and ige A vanga of the 
‘teaching | of Esperanto at school, the resolution ends as follows: 
“After the terrible World War, with its consequences, for the sake 
of the future of mankind, we-must now create a firm basis for har- 
monious education and evolution. The pedagogic and psychological 
values of Esperanto have already been recognised in many lands. 
In the education of the young let us make the fullest possible use of 


the possibilities which Esperanto provides, knowing that the intro- ' 


-duction of the international language into the schools will give to a 


-æ eey 


divided humanity a chance to m agreement, PEO TRETE ood and 


eater”. ae aeie ORR piee 
p ee, ia Pape area e 
i 


Conferences (B.1.} 


from 25th September to 1st October, 1947: 


' ‘The’ first-wais in ‘connection with S.E.P.E.G. (International Study 

Weeks for Child. Victims of thé War); this was followed by- the: 
Congress of the ‘International Society for the Education of Han- 
' dicapped Children (Jnternatioriale Gesellschaft jūr Heilpadagogik): - 


| 371, 9. — 87 N- Handileapped! ‘Children. 5 T i 


l aian Two international conferences concerning » | 
: T handicapped children were held in Zurich `. 


—_! 


These two conferences brought together nedrly. 100 delegates from ` 


17 countries. The first-conferencé, under the direction of Dr. Forel, 


" studied the problems raised by destitute children, and the second, 


whose chairman was. Professor Hanselinann, tiat of f handicapped 


` children: 


876. 6. — 372. er Baa one ee stablishments for 


Pre-School ‘Education (B.I.8.) 


‘Early ‘Childhood Education. At a meeting held at Hilleroed, during - 


the month of August 1947, it was decided 


o7 to Convent a world conference of teachers and other persons interested 
- in the education of very young children and to organise an interna- 
‘` tional summer school for nursery school and kindergarten mistresses, 


' both to be held in Prague during the summer of 1948.° The ‘confer- 


` ence will be prepared by the Preparatory Committee of the World 


route de’ RE 


' Council on Early Childhood Education. The objects of this new 
: organisation are :— 1) To promote a’ general understanding of the 
importance to world peace, the child and the home of the early 


formative years; 2) ,to advance the widespread development’ of 
nursery school education in all countries ; 3) to formulate progressive 
standards in regard to educational ‘practice, health care, qualifica- 


‘tions of.teachers, buildings, gardens and equipment’; 4) to bring 


together representatives from voluntary ‘associations ‘and ' public 
agencies interested in early childhood education. The Chairman 


‘ of the-Preparatory Committee is, Mrs. Myrdal, Principal of a Sécial 


Education Seminar at Jo at ii living in Geneva (£ 
h E l jf e a : 


=- IL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
In order to facilitate the card index classification ‘of these book reviews by 
, educational Hbraries and eduċators, we are prefixing each with a decimal namber 
and a subject heading, drawn up-in accordance with the “Plan de Classification. 


ra z 
È $ im g 


do la documentation, pédagogique pour usage courant”, used Wy the Burean, 


` r toes 
ees een ` 


“ST N 7 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES B. LE.) 
= pet labia eee BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Xth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Ep te convened “by.the U.N.E.S.C.O. . 
and. the I.B.E. - Recommendations. Geneva, Publica: ` 
tions of the International Bureau. ener Education; No. 100,- 1947. 9 6% 
ins. 136 p. Swiss Frs. 5. -— The Xth International Conference on lic 
Education, organised jointly by: the United ,Nations’ Educational 
-. Scientific and Cultural Organisation (Unesco) and: the Tete onal 
Bored of Education, was held in Geneva from 14th to 19th July 1947., 


It was attended by the reptesentatives of 42 Governments. The agenda _ 


included four items : 1), Reports from the Ministries of Education qn: 

‘ Educational Developments i the School Year 1946-1947 ; 2) Free 
Provision. of School Supplies; 3) Pora Education in Secondary 

Schools ; 4) A World Charter -for Teachers. By faithfully -reporting 

.on the meetings, the Shape volume enables one to follow the day to 

day discussions of the 

the text of the repotts on the last three items of the agenda, and the 


recommendations adopted for circulation to the Ministries of Education ' 
‘on the free ecole It of school supplies and on physical education in - 


second ools. Item 4, a teachers’ charter, gave rise to an exchange 
of pre nary views which permitted essential problems to be broached 
pending the consultation of the professional organisations. The national 


reports presented by the delegates of the different countries on educa-, 


tlonal developments will be published later in the , Annuafre interna- 
5 Tona! de PE ucation et de |’ DSPLRB OEY 


we 
$ 
+ 


nference. It also contains a list of the delegates, | 


379.828, - . l = Unusco-(B.LE) 


. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANISATION. General Conference. First Session held: at 
Unesco House, Paris, from 20 November to 10 December 1946. Paris, 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 1947. . 
11x834 ins. 288 p,-— The vast amount of work accomplished by the < 
first General Co erence of Unesco; -held in Paris, is described In this - 


important publication. It -contains verbatim records of the ‘plenary. 
meetings and summary records of the varlous commissions and Jog 
commissions, the Anal: reports adopted by the Conference and the 
e of. Unesco for ae as approved by. the Executive Boa "in, 
pril 1947. An analytical alphabetical inder facilitates the study of 
the various subjects consid by mig E , 


i a in a ue a 


rs 
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37 B History oF EDUCATION (B.1.E.) 


‘BRUBACHER, John S. A History of the Problems of Education. 
New York & London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 94% x6 Ins. 
688 p. Index. $4.00 or 20s. — Instead of the more usual treatment of 
reviewing education in successive temporal epochs, Professor Brubacher 
has preferred the longitudinal method choo P problems of edu- 
cation that recur again and again throughout ry and linking them 
ap with the problems or pro roblem areas of contemporary education. 

e main emphasis of his book is pointed towards the contemporary 
American scene Ue the account by no means limited to American 
sources since many of the problems studied have their origin before the 
opening up of the American continent. Each chapter, iy pela dealing 
with the aims, methods or curriculum, primary, aeS 
education, etc., or the political, Sagcnolodical an ikea sal ‘bases of 
education, is complete in itself, being a histo rHlediar problem 
treated from early times to the present day. ‘abe is, Davete, a certain 
definite sequence about the order of the chapters which the reader would 
do well to follow if he wishes to understand how the broad underlying 
factors which condition education are embodied in educational practices 
and institutions of to-day. eee reference notes and a bibliogra- 
phical commentary add to'the value of this most useful book. 


370.3 PHILOSOPHY OF EpucaTIon (B. a 


ae W.B. Education for . London, Helnemann oreo wee 
oa ndlog D vi & 132 p. Index. 7s.6d. — This is an extrao 

ook which can scarcely be laid down by any one vitally 
terested ti education until he has reached the last page. It is the first: 
volume of the New Education Fellowship’s International Book Club 
dnd is written in the form of dialogues, but the author makes it clear 
in his foreword that the Fellowship is not thereb AA committed to his 
views, clearly stating that if “The Visitor ” of the ogues is a composite 
character the “Headmaster” is himself. Mr. C has been Head- 
master of Dartington Hall School since 1931, and from 1927 to 1931 
he was Head of the Oak Lane County Day School, Philadelphia, “Sie 

these bein s Dr eA a l schools. In his book he p ter 
clearly and logically exactly how his boarding school is run and why his 
long experience had led to his adopting certain specific lines ; by the way 
he answers many objections and criticisms. The pupils are the children 
of people who ‘care about co-education, believe in freedom and selt- 
overnmeht, dislike punishment and disbelfeve in religious instruction’’. 
‘ resi has decided opinions, for zampi on nationalism, education 
for life a democracy and sex education, containing much sound 
common sense, : 
370.3. — 377.21 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. —— 
CHARACTER EDUCATION (B.I1.E.) 


Se dente Richard. Some Tasks for Education. London, 
Oxford Univ Press (1946). 74% x4% ins. vi & 98 p. 5s. — These 
four lectures by the Vice-Chancellor of he University of Oxford dell- 
vered at the University of Toronto in September 1945, all deal with as- 
pee of a single problem—how to improve eo and our society 

y education. They contain eee s on the education 
as a preparation for life in the Reece world and dn character 
in particular, which the general reader will enjoy fully as much 

as the educationist? The author Ís a fervent believer in Plato ; he con- 
siders that education should above all give a sense of values, a love for 
the first-rate and an Interest in the world. 
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37 P (42) i - EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (B.LE.) 


The National ‘Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales. Report for the Period to 3ist March, 1947. London (79 
Wimpole Street, W.1.). 8% x 5% ins. 24 p. — This report shows that 
there is vital need for much more research in the human sciences in- 
clu education, and for the results to be collated and to be made 
gen y available. Like all sciences, education has its pure and its 
applied sides, research workers and teachers in schools need to be kept 
in close touch. Hence the t usefulness of the Foundation. Some of 
the flelds investigated have been : Cumulative Records of School Pupils, 
Rural Education, Interview Examinations, and Suitable Int ence 
Tests for Blind Children. The Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Interim Executive Committee ts Sir Fred Clarke. 


37 P. — 375.0 (42) EDUCATIONAL ne BLE) 
CURRICULA , A 


FLEMING, C.M. Research and the Basico Curriculum A Briet 
Gulde to the Findings of Research in their Relevance to the Teaching 
of the Basic Subj . London, University of London Press (1946). 
83, x53% ins. vlii & 120 p. Index of Authors. 7s.6d. — Dr. Fleming 
begins Dy ving as a background a brief history of research in education 
since 1900. Reports upon the more critical work done in the fourth 
decade are now reaching publication and are showing that “there is 
much haastaa e the growth of individuals, and that a profound 
influence is ex by a person’s interests, ambitions, and wishes upon 
his present performance—-whether that be in school, in workshop or 
in factory’’. There js also a greater bellef in educability. Chapters follow 
on research in the feld of reading, elementary mathematics, oral and 
‘written Pia A elling, handwriting, history and geography, and 
on the g of the curriculum. Each chapter ends by tabulating 
the findings of research and the research still needed, followed by a short 


bibliography. 


371.42 (42) ScHooL REFORM (B.1.E.) 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. A Development 
Plan fee Primary and Education in Nottinghamehtre 


(Nottingham, John Brown), 1947. 914 x71 Ins. 206 p. Maps. Charts 
— In accordance with the Education Act 1944, each local education 
authority was to submit a plan to the Minister of Education 
within a gen time limit, sho 5 ie action which it proposed 
should be en to secure that there should be sufficient primary and 
secondary schools available in its area and the successive measures by 
which it proposed to accomplish that purpose. That of the Nottingham- 
shire County Education Committee here presented covers the whole of 
the county, apart from the City of ce ems which has its own 
education authority, and this involves considerable reorganisation of 
schools in rural areas and the provision or adaptation of a great many 
more schools of all types. 


371.196 ~ SCHOOL PsycHOLoGisTs. (B.1.E.) 


LIVIE-NOBLE, F.S. The Seheol Psychologist. London, Duck- 
worth (1947). 744x5 ins. 256 p. Bibliogr. Index. 8s. 6d. — Since the 
prime concern of psychology is mental health and not mental disease, 
professional educationists and parents could gain immensely by 
studying this book, especially such chapters as those on the Normal 
Development of Personality, on the Normal Development of Character 


as 


+ >’ y" 


ee ae ial ` m Mw 
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‘+ and on Psycholo cal Disorders of Children. The Author emphasizes the 
- danger of trea symptoms instead of causes;-of en the 


t 


measurement of the-varlous abilities ànd “aptitudes of the individual to 


- ‘an outsider who does not know him, instead of ha fall co-operation 
‘between school ps¥chologists, members of the .tea staff, parents, 


doctors, mihisters of religion, and’ careers ‘masters ;.the extrame danger 


‘of not recognizing the earliest manifestations of psycholo cal disorders 


and treating them at once ; the necessity for defining the terms used, as . 
“different sciences employ the same word for erent connotation’’ 
(there is a useful gl ean of the technical terms used in the book) ; 
‘the immoraltty of t o force a child into a y developed moral 
system-—whether i pee be an eccleslastical.or a political one’’, when his 

mental organisation is still in a nec) pre stage of develop- 
ment. The book should help to establish a clear and reasonable idea of 
the school psychologist’s function in a boys’ public school. That of the 


“psychologist oe for a Local Education Authority may oo in 
certain 


971. 196. i 877. 922. ` — 376. f 


respects 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS. — 
' EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. ——- 
' ADOLESCENTS (B.LE.) 


CASSIDY; Rosalind and KOZMAN, Hilda Clute. Foreword by 


Margaret MEAD. Girls in a Changing Sockety. A Guide for 
- Counselors and Teachers in School and e ew York & Lon- 


_ or 198, — ee that yo people ina 


don, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947: 81x5 ee cig A $3. Ba 
chan g ety have n 


_ , ‘of careful and expert guidance tielt human and professional relation- 


r 


g, the authors of Ohio book have drawn on their own valuable ex- 

ence and knowledge of modern research for the benefit of those 
concerned in particular with counseling adolescent girls. -In the first part 
of the volume they define orientation, passing on to'a more detailed 
discussion of the problems faced by adolescent girls in contemporary 
society (having iri mind always the United States scene). Then in the 
third part they present the implications drawn. from the preceding’ 


“chapters, indicate certain techniques that are likely to ove helpful, 


377.922. —. 377.94 r 


` and conclude by enumerating the qualifications and, g required 


of ate undertaking the work of COURANTE: 


$ EDUCATIONAL GVIDAN. — 
VOCATIONAL GumANCE (B.1.E.) 
ERICKSON, Clifford E. and SMITH, Glenn E. Organization and 
Guidance Services. New York & London, McGraw- 


Hil Book aa 1947. 9% x6 ins. 276 p. Appendix. Index. $3. 00 


or 15s. — Assuming the need of AREE upil at some time for the services 


of ah organized guidance’ program wW takes account of his specific 


requirements in relation to the community, and assuming also that, to 


. “be effective, the co-operative efforts of administrators and staff members 


in this program are essential, ‘this book seeks to direct-attention to the 
problems of organization and administration arising from such a ser- 
vice. d on practices in the United States, the program whith the 
authors have in mind and which pete admirably expound here, and 


_ supplement by heen numerous examples and suggestions, is intended 
. to show what shoul 
. individual Inventories of all pupils throu 


ut their ool career an 
a follow-up study of. school-leavers. Attention is also given to -the 
T ecial training re Deke to function: as counselors: The pro out- 

ed would appear to be more comprehensive than gnat ugu carried ' 
out i careers, masters’ in English schools. , 


* 
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377.94 (931) + VOCATIONAL Guman (B.LE.) 


Careers for Girls. Careers for Boys. (Wellington), School Publica- 
tions Branch, oe Zealand’ Education Department, 1946 & 1947 reap. 
8%x5% &8%x5% ins. 96 & 124 p. resp. — Both of these “Guides 
to Choosing a r’ discuss the educational opportunities available 
ae people and then go on to describe in detall a large number of 

t careers, the qualification and training re for each and the 

pro spects that they offer, thus alding boys and girls in New Zealand to 

d congenial employment and talning fitting: them for the work for 
which they are best suited. 


t ` 
4 


379.94 (73) ; ; 7 Pgs. Reports (B.1.E.) 


Annual Report of the Federal 184e Washingt Two-— 
U.S. Office of Education for the Fiscal Yen Year 1 waar: a Go 
United States Government Printing Office, 1947. ° 9x6 ins. 6 p- 
25 cents. — Being the first report to be made under the plan me Tor 
2 years ago “to rove the services of the United States Office of 
Education”, this volume deals in turn with each of the eight divisions 
under this plan: Elementary, Secondary, Vocational, and 
Hibsher E Education, Central Services, International Educational Rela- 
tions, Auxiliary Services, School Administration. - 


37 A (4771) EDUCATION IN THE UgRaINE (B.1LE.) 

Ukraine and Reconstruction). London, New Education 
Fellowship 9% x6 ins. 36 p. Mus. (N.E.F. Monograph. No. 9). 28. 0d. -— 
Text and pi give a clear idea of what is being done, in these post* 


‘war days, for education in a part of the world that has suffered cruelly. 

- Some of the most striking features to a western reader are | the Parents’ 
Committees which function in every school; the education of parents 
through lectures and seminars, visits of parents to the school, visits of 
headmasters or teachers to the home, etc.; the ‘Timur Gangs” of 
schoolchildren organized to help all sorts of people in need of practical 
assistance, without letting any one Know who is going'to help ; the care 
of orphans; art education (music schools and colleges; art institutes, 
art schools and schools of industrial art ; the dramatic institute, colleges 
of dramatic art, studios attached to the theatres, ballet schools, ballet- 
studios attached to the opera-hduses, scholarships); and the methods 
for the training of labour. reserves. An Appendix, gives the Soviet Law 
(of July 8, 1944) on Mothers and Children, Marriage and Divorces. 


~*~ 


87 A (%4) EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA (B.I.E.) . 
a A DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. What 
te ke (Adelaide, Stevenson, Government Printer). 

10%, arta ins. 56 This comprehensive record, coniposed 
; chiefly of pko odra hi of Practical and demonstrational work out- 
of-doors activities, which are more easily portrayed pictorially, is dest- 
pur to give some idea of the many different activities that find a place 
ucational system of South Australia. It illustrates the wide 

e and varied nature of the courses available to boys and girls at 
stage of their development and in all types of schools, and also 

the terest being shown by ame bodies representative of friends and 
parents whose work helps to link the school ie the home and community. 
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37 A (42) EDUCATION IN ENGLAND (B.LE.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, CENTRAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL FOR EDUCATION Cee de ton i School and Life. A First 
Enquiry into the Transition from School to Independent Life.’ Report 
of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England). London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947. 9% x6 ins. 116 p. Mus. 2s. 6d. — 
The two Central Advisory Councils for Education (one for d and ` 
the other for Wales and Monmouthshire) were appointed in December 
1944, under the recent Education Act, to advise the Minister of Educa- 
tion upon matters connected with educational theory and practice and 
upon any questions referred to them Ry the . While the opens 

pter of this report of a nation-wide survey by the English Coun 
describes the schools as they are, in contrast to what they should be, 


the su chapters deal respectively with home and school, neigh- 
bourhood and school, employment and education, the yo worker, 
health and the moral factor— t on health being more t in scope 


than the others. The conclusions and recommendations of the Councll, 
based on the arguments raised and the analyses given jn the earller 
chapters, are summarised at the end of the report. 


374.1. — 374.7 (42) FURTHER EDUCATION. — PEOPLE’S 
UNIvVERsITigs (B.1.E.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. Further Education. The Scope 
and Content of its Opportunities under the Education Act 1944. London, 
His Majesty’s Station Office, 1947. SAX 5% ins. 200 p. err en- 
dices. Index. (Pamphlet No.8) 2s. — The ucation Act 1 a 
down that it is a duty of local education authorities to secure “f/1) - 
fime and part-time education for persons over compulsory school age 
and (ii) lelsure-time occupation, in such organized cultural, training and 
recreative activities as are sulted to their requirements, for any persons 
over compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit by the 
facilities provided for that purpose.’’ This pamphlet discusses the pos- 
sibilities of centres of educational activity to which it gives the compre- 
hensive term of colleges of further education comprising smaller and more 
intimate centres, such as youth clubs and community centres. ‘It 
reviews the present situation and plans ahead both as regards prepara- 
tion for work and learning for pleasure. l 


374.6 (42) ADULT EDUCATION i a 


HIGGINSON, N. & J.H. Great Adventure. Pioneer Studies for 
Action in Education. With a Foreword by Sir Richard Livingstone. 
Bickley, Kent, University of London Press, (1945). 714 x5 ins. 136 p. 
4s. 6d. —~ This is an inspiring and stimulating book full of common 
sense, idealism and vision. Under the hea of “Tutor on Wheels’’, 
‘*Transformations’’, “Education en Route’, ‘ End of the Wedge’, 
“Towards the Young People’s College’, ‘Applied Broadcasting’, 
‘“Mastersbuilders’’, and ‘War Memorial’, Mr. and Mrs. n 
record some of the difficulties and successes of the varied ventures into 
adult education with which they have been closely associated either 
jointly or separately, indicating thro discussion the right methods of 
sapien the problems and of the most of every opportunity that 
eg o help adults and adolescents to lead a fuller and more satisfying 

€. 
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374.6 l ADULT EDUCATION (MiscerLaEo gn) 
l f E 
LLOYD, W.E. How to Rum Discussion London, Workers’ 


Educational Association (1946 & 1947). 731x43, ins. 28 p. 6d. — 
Intended for individuals training to be discussion group leaders, this 
pamphlet has been written by one with much experience in this 

of work. It offers guidance in indicating some of the many varied - 
culties likely to be met and suggests method of overcoming them which ` 
have been found helpful 


Sata: — 362 (41). ORGANISED RECREATION, — 
SociaL SERVICE (B.LE.) 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. vba a Commu- 
nity Centres, Village Halls and Playing Fields. Edinb Majest 
Stationery Office, 1947. 9%, x6 ins. 40 Pe 9d. — For the benefit of 
terested bodies (local authorities and voluntary committees) in all parts 
of Scotland, this pamphlet reviews the puree: functions and types of 
community centres, playing flelds and outdoor facilities and discusses the 
provision of such centres, etc., on a local and regional basis and in con- 
nection with schools, especially with regard to suttable siting, size and 
accommodation and future developments. 


362 SocaL SERVICE (B.LE.) 


Social R Ses London, National Council 
P ee a 34, Y, ins. Dius. 48 p. 2s. 6d. (10s. annual 
subscription). — O not ache “pee ogical, excellent 
publication often contains articles whi osely connected with 
educational matters, such as those on T ig in Chil Care, The F 


at Play, The Handicapped Child, The Probiem of Rehabilitation ( 
of interest to educators appearing in the issues for June-August and 
September-November 1947. 


362 (42) SoctaL SERVICE (B.LE.) 


LONDON COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Report for the 
Year 1946-47. London’ (Hodgson, Printers) 1947. 8x6 ins. 20 p. 
With regard to the establishment of Community Centres the London 
Council of Social Service reports cordial relations with the Education 
Authorities, Thro the courtesy of the London County chee AT an 
cara lp called ‘ g Communities’’ was held at the sated bo the 

from June 4th-15th, consis of panels and models y the 
National Council of Social S ce, Supplemented by its of the work 
o oe of educational and cultural organisations and Community 


' 371.93 (73) o . Youna DELINQUENTS (B.LE.) 


KVARACEUS, Willam C. Juvenile Delinquency and the Teer 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World Book Company (1945). 8 ae De 
x & 338 p. Bibliogr. Index. — This book was original ly P presented as a 
doctorate dissertation at Harvard University, under the title of “The 
Role of the School in the Prevention and ontrol of Juvenile Delin- 
qr In it Dr. Kvaraceus sketches the history of the Passaic (New 

ersey) Children’s Bureau, of which he was formerly.the Director, and 
shows its value. Parts III and IV: ‘The Quest for Causes” of delin- 
quency and “The Quest for Methods’’ of controlling delinquency are 


Cai 
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which may be very varied) is shown to be the most useful method for 

ghting de ency. Integration of effort is both desirable and neces- 
sary but a the backing of noT opinion, therefore ‘‘delinquency- 
control projects require leadership z an officlally Pr ae Bachem ed 
havihg the highest possible standing in the community’. be 
one agency in one place and a different one in peti in P Passa cit 
was the school system and none can be better. Charts, diagrams, models 
of case records, of index cards, and outlines for re orts, and a very full 
-biblHography of American books add to the value of the book. 


(which may b interesting, the collaboration of schools and other agencies 


371.91 (42) . PAYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (B.LE.) 


COLLIS, Eirene. A Way of Lifo for the Child, A 
New Approach to Cerebral Palsy. London, Faber & Faber (1947). 
84%x5% Ins. 184 p. Illus. Glossary. Bibliogr. Index. 10s.6d. — Only 
recently has appropriate therapy been devised for cerebral palsied (or 
sensorimotor- led) children and the pioneer in this fleld, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, is Mrs. Collis. She has applied the method 
initiated by a distinguished American surgeon, Dr. throp Morgan 
Phelps, who writes the introduction to this book which is the outcome 
of four years of personal study of individual children. Cerebral palsiled 
children (sometimes wrongly called spastic children, spasticity being 
only one of the five forms the disease takes) are more numerous than is 
a a because the oe handicaps in movement or speech . 
under ch they labour may easily cause them to be taken for mentally 
deficient. Their intelligence is often normal and the majority can be 
diferent re-educated to become capable citizens, but the treatment, 

erent in each case, takes courage and great perseverance, and it 

shin oe b in early chilhood while the brain is developing. Parents, 

workers, and all people concerned with backward children 

should read this book so that they may be able to recognize sa a 
symptoms and apply at once to the spe ed therapist. 


371.912 (42) i . Draf Carpnen (B.I.E.) 


EWING, Irene R. and EWING, Alex W.G. With an Appendix by 
Molly Sitton. Opportunity and the the Deaf Child. London, University of 
London Press (1947). 744 x5 ins. 252 p. Index. 98. 6d. — The Education 
Act which came into force on April ist, 1945, makes provision for the 
education of deaf children from the age of two years, 80 that in future 
there will be an opportunity for all such children to benefit from the 
special kind of g described in this book, written in response to 
sat ashe, from doctors, parents and teachers of deaf children. .Both 

ors have had a good deal of pee in dealing with this problem | 
and their discussion of the type of early training that should E given 
‘in the home, the relative value of hearing alds and ear training, h 
tests, and the teaching of deaf children in nursery schools is invaluable. 
No better testimonial to this training could be found than the account 
pra by a totally deaf person of her own development and achievement 

ta speak naturally and intelligibly and to lead a normal 
adult life with a satisfying career. 


371.264. — 371.237 (73) i DIAGNOSTIC METHODS. — 
BackwarD ScmoraRrs (B.LE.) 
BLAIR, Glenn Myers. Diagnostic and Remedial T in Secon- 


dary School. New York, Macmillan, Reprinted 1947. 84%x5% ins. 
xvi and 422 p. Index. Diagrams and Tables. 168. — Dr. Blatr 1a8 rendered 


rá 
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a great service to the many secondary school pupils retarded in the basic 
tools of I 5 8: many oo elling, arithmetic, writing and the cor- 
rect usé of En and one no tees great ‘to those teachers ei are un- 
acquainted e techniques of psychological Ser pines and lack 

ecific knowledge of ways and means of curing disabilitles—even when 

e causes have been discovered. His book will also be useful in teacher- 
training establishments. Each chapter is followed by a very full list of 
references. In particular, Dr. Blair investigates the many causes of 
reading retardation: poor visual perception, ape or auditory acuity, 
immature eye-movement habits, emotional factors, lack of interest, 
meager experiential background, lack of rea experience, etc. and 
describes appropriate treatment. Rapid silent rea with a high degree - 


> OF T is the goal'to be reached. Many pupils found to be - 


y giles) because their defects have not been discovered . 
earlier, can y improve their abilities under thé stimulus of an 
i eflecttve re: ren ip A i oct g as much as four years. in ability 
during the short span of one 8 eo 


362.7. — : 372.21 (45) CHILD WELFARE.* — 

a PRE-SCHOOL Epucation (B.1.E.) 
í HARLEY, Wihifred. - Nursery ciara in Italy. London, The 
Save The Children Fund, 1947. 28 p. — This detailed record of 
‘a trained worker’s and investigator's visit ‘to Italy not only describes 
~- the various types of child welfare work and nursery schools existing in 
Italy, but it exposes the many problems to be faced and stresses the need 
for greater facilities for pre-school children and for welfare work with 
older children. -` a, f 


‘ t. 

372.221 (42)  . a.. : Junion Somoors (B.I.E*) 
'RAYMONT, T. Seven to Eleven. Some Problems of the Junior 
prepa London, Longmans Green a Ins. 88 p. 5s. — This 
et constructive survey of se problems ‘affecting the 
aoe ool in particular should be a stimulant to further study of 
thildren who have ceased to be infants but who'havé not yet reached 
the adolescent stage. The author reviews the history of junfor school 
_ education and discusses the principles under] the various develop- 
~ ments in teaching methods and curricula. He has much to say about 
individual tréatment to meet the special needs of both specially gifted 
children and backward children, and refers to the childhood of several 
` outstanding men in different fields. A Ust of other books bearing on the 

subject is given at the end of each chapter. 


i 


873 (42) SEcoNDARY EpucATION (B.LE.) 


MINISTRY | OF EDUCATION. The New Secondary Education. 
London, His Ma esty’s Stationery Office, 1947. ae 4x 5% Ins. 64 p. Mus. 
(Pamphlet No. 9) 1s. 6d. — According to the-Education Act 1944, free 
Acne Puls near must be provided for all children over 11 years 

pamphlet alms to offer guidance to local education, author- ° 
itle and teachers concerning the ways in which the Minister of Edu- 
cation considers that the various n of children of secondary school 
age may best be met by the provision of several types of schools (gram- 
mar, modern and technical). Its second object is to help members a 
the public, and particularly parents, to understand the general p 
of the new plans, what the newer types of maea schools will 
and what wiil be their special aims. 


— 
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378. (42) HIGHER EDUCATION (B.LE.) 
VINCENT, Eric W. and HINTON, Percival. The University ¢ 


af 
Its History and Significance. Birmingham, Cornish 
Bros. 1947. 10% x7% ins. 240 p. Ilus. 25s. — The University of Bir- 


mingham is a product of the EER though its roots stretch 
farther back. t its creation was well j ed is clearly shown in this 
volume recording its history and development from its beginnings until 
the closing stages of the second World War in 1945. It serves not onl 
the City of Birmingham but also the whole of the Midlands area. Part 
is chiefly retrospect tracing the idea of a Midland University and its 
final acceptance. It also describes the earlier colleges. Part II recounts 
the earned of the different faculties and institutions connected with the 
~ untverslty. 


378 (94) HieneR Epvucarjon (B.1.E.) 


A Brief Guide to Australan Universities. Melbourne, Published 
for the Australian Council for Education Research by Melbourne Uni- 
stile Art 1947. 8 14 x 514 ins. 32 p. 1s 6d. — The aim of this pam- 
phlet is to provide a generalized picture of Australian universities, thelr 
o tion and thelr acttvities, particularly for the guidance of oversea 
students TEE to study at Australian universities. For more detailled 
study the Calen of the individual universities and unfveraity colleges 
should be consulted. 


~ 971.10. — 371.12 (94) PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS. — 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS (B.L.E.) 


CUNNINGHAM, K.S. and MOREY, Elwyn A. Children Need 
Teachers. A Study of the Supply and Recruitment of Teachers in Aus- 
tralia and Overseas. Melbourne, lished for the AustralHan Council for 
Educational Research by Melbourne Untversity Press, 1947. s% x5 
ins. 186 p. Index. (Research Series No. 62). 10s. 6d. — The world-wide 
difficulties in the supply, recruitment and training of teachers, with 

articular attention to the remedies which have been proposed tn Great 

ritain and in the United States, are adequately treated in the first part 
of this Pp originally drafted in the latter half ot 1945, by two mem- 
bers of the staff of the Australian ‘Council for Educational Research.. 
In the second part they review the situation, accentuated by the war 
in the various States of Australia, and include a number of statistical 
tables. Suggestions for vigorous action to cope with the problem as far 
as Australia is concerned are given at the end of the volume. 


372.6. — 372.32 ARITHMETIC, — MONTESSORI METHOD 
(B.LE.) 
DRUMMOND, Margaret. Arithmetic by the Montesedri 
Method. London, Harrap (1947). 74, 4%, ins. 64 p. Olus, 2s. 6d. — 
In this little booklet Drummond explains in detail, with appro- 
riate , the various stages of the Montessorl method for the 
eaching of arithmetic, cach stage b based on the study of the con- 
crete, thus training the children’s ‘n er sense’ before expecting them 
to follow systematic instruction in number, and providing careful 
preparation for future sclentific training. 
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373.55 (73) Dowgstic SCENŒ (B.LE.) 


Hememaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States. 
Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1947. 
9% x7% ins. 24 p. Illus. 15 cents. — Approximately two-thirds ‘of 
the public secondary schools in the United States offer homemaking 
education. Data secured in 1940 showed that 65% of all girls in senior 
high-school graduating classes had taken some work in homemaking 
education, and 58% of these had had 2 years or more of such instruction. 
The information gtven here concerns the general organization, objectives, 
content, methods of teaching and equipment used. 


375.24 (931) GEOLOGY (B.LE.) 
I eee ee a ea 
School Publications Branch, Education Department, New Zealand, 
' 1046. 84% x51 ins. 32 p. — Mustrated by Tae eee maps and 
sketches, this klet is the first of a Berles which been specially 
‚written to provide, in a readable form, a suitable ba und for teacher 
and pupil alike in connection with the new curriculum in general science, 
which aims to give the pupil a fuller understanding of the environment 
in which he Is living. . 


375.41 GEOGRAPHY (B.I.E.) 


GENTILLI, Dr. J. The Raw Materials of the Werid. Perth, 
Melbourne & ue ,» Whitcombe & Tombs Pty. Ltd. 74 x4% ins. 
306 p. Index. ps.,Diagrams. 8s.6d. — Realizing the ever-in 
need for more accurate knowledge of the natural conditions wh 
control human activities in these days of international planning and 
reconstruction, Dr. Gentili has written this highly tnformattve book, 
in simple, non-technical language, for the ordinary man or woman as a 
key to world resources. nee al information on how these resources 
are produced is to be found in the text, while the numerods maps and 
original diagrams provide clear and defailed answers to questions con- 

distribution and quantity. For each (text, maps and ) 
there is a good index and an appendix offers more useful information on 
the most important measures and their conversion coefficients. 


375.42. — 375.41 GEOGRAPHY. — History (B.LE.) 


. HILLE, Edric A. Swedish Life amd Landscape. London, Paul 
Elek ells 8% x6 ins. 152 p. 128. 6d. — Profusely iHustrated with 
very fine photographs, this pie E an well-produced book is intended 
as an introduction to Sweden and to Swedish people. From keen obser- 
vation, the author touches upon many aspects of Swedish life and land- 
scape, with special emphasis on geograp cal and bistorical characteris- 
tics, and shows why Sweden Is so y advanced. His frequent humorous 
eae reveal interesting glimpses’ of the character and customs of th 

people. f 


375.75 (42) Mosie {B.LE.) 


HALE, Noel V. Education for Music. A Skeleton Plan of Research 
into the Development of the Study of Music as Part of the Organized 
Plan of Geheral Education. London, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
8 x53 ins. xx and 244 p. 12s. 6d. — The objects of this comprehensive, 
chall g and nat y controversial work on the teaching of music 
in h schools are to have all educational music-—-and not merely 
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schoo] songs— on the general curriculum, to ensure that children 
with musical shall have the opportunity to develop them, to unite 
the general teaching body with the musical profession in a common 
- design and to secure more favourable conditions for teachers of music 
in the schools. In the first and longest a a the book, the author out- 
. Hnes the history of musical tea e pa ast educational system, . 
ponies for T II the possible place of ‘Mute the Future Educational ` 
stem’’. S 19 provisional recommendations, the Ist being 
ae eV child of junior age be given a primary music test in order to 
discover aya promise is shown in the subject’’ and that practical advice 
‘should then be avatlable to parents of liom aot children. The Norwood 
and MacNair reports and the Education Act of 1944 are reviewed as 
to thelr possible effects on music. . 





f 


875.15 INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY Late 
-JACOB, H. A Planned Anxiliary Tanania London, Dennis `. 
` Dobson, 1947. 8% x53% ins. 160 p. Bibliogr. Index. 10s. 6d. — In this . 
work Mr. Jacob, the editor of the shorter and more elemen volume - 
_ On the’ Choice of a Common Language” (see Bulletin, No. 81), gives 
a more detailed comparative study of inter cs with gram- 
matical details of flve systems of demonstrated usefulness, Esperanto, 


Ido, Occidental, Novial and Latino sine flexione,-followed by the whoo 
of “language making” with a survey of its progress up to the presen 
When we realize that the people of Europe alone speak 120 languages, 
- 88 of which are used by more a million people, we understand that 
one of the chief obstacles to peace and to international co-operation is 
the lack of a common language. But which should be chosen as the world 
(lanes age ? One that is natural ee or one that is artifictal’ 
ce the publication in 1907, Dy Hachette, of the standard 
CT “ Hire de la langue universelle’’ with its supplement, “Les pert 
velles langues internationales’ e rst compl and Leau, co apare e 
of print, the pierre baok is the complete exposition of ject. 


875.13 (42) l l konas LANGUAGES = 
PEERS, E. Allison. “New” Tongues, or, Modern 

of tho Future. London, Pitman, 1945. 8 5. SHS. lns. vill & 14 pres 

10s. —- In view of the present changes h education, fessor 


Peers considers the time ripe to seen that the t language is 
being taught to the right people and taught well. In 
book he asks why we teach modern langu ve dang whether every 
should learn a modern language,’ what the ‘ e” should be, 
- and if an international language should be taught. conclusions that 
there is no valid reason to-day why French should almost invariably be 
the ‘first language’? tanen in England, nor indeed why any language 
should hold such a mono y will not be accepted by everybod e. 
reviews each of the five Pie argue for secondary schools (French, - 
Spanish, Italian and Russian) under the four heads—educa- 
tional, cultural, eae a ee the position that these lan- 
guages should occupy an leads for a good deal of latitude of choice. 
e has a deep sale e of the language and literature of many . 
` countries as well as a shrewd sense of the linguistic possibflities of the 
average child or adult student, his considerations are well worth careful 
aay The merits. and demerits of Basic English are sane In the last: 
pten | E 


` 
+ 


‘ mae 
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375.182. — 377.35 (42) ENGLISH. — CITIZENSHIP. (B.LE.) 





LAURENCE, Margaret J.P. Gtixenship p: Inde Edin- . 
burgh & London, Oltver & Boyd, 1946. 74% x5 Ins. 152 dex. 68. ~~ 


This ts a stimulating little book, , particularly for those aii o Will be called 
upon to teach children in the 1 alin tersning cep in the words 
ol Dr. Fred. J. Schonell, ‘how the c tea =nglish can be 
made one of the most effective fed ge Li anao he and girls for life— 
by learning about life for e choice of methods and materials, 
based on the social and ps chological needs of the pupils, will undoubted- 
ly help in making the dren more vocal, better able to ress them- 
selves clearly and unhesitatingly in preparation for citizens 


bu l 
375.132. — 375.105 , ENGLISH. — STYLE (B.I.E.) 


CLAY, N.L. Record and Report. London, Heinemann (min): 
7% x5 ins. 180 p. 3s. 6d. — This book attempts to bring before the chi 
dren in secondary schools examples of how men and women (many of 
whom are not professional writers) express themselves when they seek 
to leave a record of something observed or a report of something done. 
The Editor has chosen passages by past and present, writers with the 
aim of eae his readers to acquire the art of clear communication 
in straightforward English. As a de for teachers, he 
follows each A gga e with a very brief biogra sketch of the author, 
suggests both methods for treatment aans to closer examination 
and open discussion and also sultable written exercises. 


375.132 EnauisH (B.I.E.) 


BOSSY, F.J. Junior English Gass Book. A Progressive Junior, 
Course of English Exercises.. London, Pitman. ane ins. 68 p. 
28. 6d.—These well graded exercises, based on familiar objects or items 
of interest within the range of the student’s own experience, have been used 
successfully by the writer over a period of years in the Junior English 
Courses areanised in the London County Counctl’s Evening Institutes. 
Supplemented by the reading and discussion of short extracts from 

-known writers, the ades will be helpful in forming habits of 
clear and concise self-expression, X 


871.383. — 372.9 DRAMATISATION. — LANGUAGE 
EpvucatTion (B.1.E.) 


COLLINS, Freda. Acting Games. London, University of Toni ' 
Press (1946). 160 p. Illus. 6s. — Expertence- in the use of acting 
with young children preparative to dramatic work as a means o peri 
cation has led the author to write this book. In analysing acting games 
she aims to help adults to enter the children’s world of make-believe. 
"She also gives details of a number of acting games adapted from:short 
stories which have proved suitable, 


371.862. — 371.364 CHILDREN’S Booxs. — Fums (B.LE.) 


aa John. of Glass. | London, Pilot Press Ltd., 
946) RAR ete 48 p. lus. (Children’s Cinema Book) 1s. 6d. — 
the film ‘Looking Through Glass’’, this Informative 
outs nite beautiful reproductions provide a useful aid and 
substitute for those unable to see the film. 
Vasso the Goatherd. A Story of Cyprus. Text eae by ies 
Maddison from Laurie Lee’s notes and script for the 


- 
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i i 
“Cyprus is an Island”. London, Pllot Press Ltd., (1947) Bax ins. 
48 p. Hus. (Children’s Cinema Book) 1s.6d. — Through 
story of a particular seh ee family, children learn something of the 
history and geography O “yD: 

Both of these booklets belong to the series forming the Cinegram 
Review, a British Magazine devoted to outstanding films. 


371.863 (931) k CHILDREN’S MaGazines (B.I.E.) 


New Zealand, School Journal.. (Wellington), School Publications 
Branch, Education Department, 1946. 844 x5 Ins. 144, 144, 288 & 288 
p. — This complete volume of the 1946 New d School Journal is 
composed of 4 for different des of pupils, each Part containing: 
nine illustrated monthly numbers (from February to October) consisting 
of stories and poems for children, the October issue of each being written 
and illustrated by the children themselves. 


! 
371.863 CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES (B.I.E.) 


Junior Digest. The International Magazine for Youth. Dublin 
Basil Clancy. Published monthly. 7% x5 ins. Each 64 p. Mus. 9d. — 
This new monthly magazine for young people was published in 
December 1946. It contains stories, cles, interesting features, 
humourous sayings, items about games and sports, and occasional 
competitions. Its readers are also encouraged to write for themselves. 


870. BIoGRAPHIES (B.1.E.) | 


OGG, David. Herbert Fisher. A Short aca ne London, 
*Ed. Arnold et 83, x51 ins; Index. 108.6d. — Herbert Fisher 
Seep aca was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. Then 

or 23 years he was an Oxford Don, although during those years he spent 
some time studying itn Paris and, later, uring in South Africa and 
Canada. After an interval in which he was Vice-Chancellor of Sheffleld 
University, then travelled in India as a member of the Royal Commission 
on the lic Services in India, Fisher was, in 1916, appointed President 
of the Board of Education by Lloyd George. He was, says his blographer 
“the first person of academic or intellectual distinction to be entrusted 
with this idency.’’ The chapter on the Education Bill, which he 
introduced and which was E in 1918, and of the reduction of tts 
effects for the sake of economy is one of the most interesting for educa- 
tionists. From 1925 unti his death from the effects of an accident he 
was Warden of New College. The last chapters of the book are devoted 
to Fisher as a writer and-in particular to History of Europe. They, 
and indeed, the whole volume, are'a well written, concise and balanced 
review of an important career. 


28. — 376.7 CHRISTIANITY. — ADOLESCENCE (B.I.E.) 


EDWARDS-REES, Désirée. Christianity and Adolescence. A 
Book for Club Leaders about the Club Member. Wallington (SOTET): 
The Religious Education Press, 1947. 7445 îns. 102 p. 43. — e 
author of this little book has a deep unde ding of that elusive being, 
the adolescent, as well as a pre cal knowledge of the young worker s 
_ Ufe jolned to a genuine love for the young, and a vital personal religion. 
Many problems are dealt with sympathetically and practically, showing 
that to be a good youth leader requires intelligence, imagination, tact, 
humour and self-forgetfulness. 
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15 ` PsycuoLoey (B.I.E.) 


ELLENBERGER, François. Le mystère do la mémoire. L’intem- 
orel psychologique. (Genève & Annemasse). Ed. Mont-Blanc (1947). 
x5%, ins. 274 p. (Collection “Action et Pensée’’ No. 37). — Written 
m captivity for the competition on psychology for which he received the 
first prixe, this book deals with one of the fundamental problems of 
psychology and philosophy. It is the work of a geolo accustomed to 
very ones sclentific research. Following first of all the direct intros- 
pective method, the author lores the phenomena of memory as 
revealed in himself, which leads to study the origins of the subjective 
self. In the second part, breaking away from introspective constraint, 
he studies the objective unfolding of consclous facts, to which he gives the 
general title “the causality of reminiscence’’. His description of several 
examples makes the account more lively. 


37 A (78) EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. (B.LE.) 


GOMMES, Antoinette. A travers’ les écolés d’ (Paris) 
Les Presses de lIe de France (1947). 9x514 ins. 202 p. (L’Ecole e 
VEnfant de notre temps.) Fr. franc. 175. — Attracted by the new 
methods of education, a French teacher, who has spent some time 
i a on the spot the most characteristic schools in the American 

ublic educatio system, describes the aspects that strike her as 
most important. This in ent and well documented a heal 
e 


tion of a which ls gen y only A tag cae known 
French sp g countries, shows the value of the American contribution 
to pedagogy. 


377.94 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.I.E.) 


FOIX, Pierre. Locientation fessionnelle par la 
Avec la collaboration de Lucile Chatinière, S. Brésard, H. Sain oa 
et E. de Rougement. Paris, Payot, 1946. 9x5¥% ins. 186 p. Fr. franç. 
180. — Vocational guidance is now regarded as indispensable. To be 
truly effective the information available should be as complete as possi- 
ble in addition to the results of psychological and naychotechnical 
examinations. The five well-known French grapholo who have 


to say about the instinctive tendencies in a child’s handwriting, about 
handwriting in general, about character testing in vocational guidance, 
about the dominant faults in the handwriting of young persons and about 
moral weaknesses as shown in handwriting. 


377.94 (44) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.I.E.) 


Lerientation professionnelle. Numéro spédal de ‘Educateurs’’ 
juillet-aott 1947. Paris, Service central de Recherche et d’Action 
pon l'Enfance, 31, rue de Fleurus. 9x684 ins. 1260p. Fr. franç. 100.— 

special number of the review “Educateurs’’ lucidly describes the 
functions, advantages and limitations of vocational guidance, still but 
little known in France. One chapter deals with Christian humanism 
and vocational guidance TO the attitude of various philosophies 
to-day towards the subject. A bibliography and a list of vocational 
guidance centres functioning in France completes the documentation. 
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` 371.452. — 37 B Ea CATHOLIC EDUCATION. — History 
oF EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


FOULQUIE, Paul. L’Eglise 0& Péeole. . Avec l’encyclique sur 
V’éducation. Paris, Centre d'Etudes pédagogiques et Spes, 1947. 8 x 5 ins. 
256 p. Bibliogr. Fr. franc. 275. — The author’s chief objective was to 
popularize the encyclical of Pope Pits XI on education by publishing 
the text, comments and articles. This ey is preceded by an intto- 
ramet history reviewing the educational action of the Catholic Church 


throughout the centurles. 


™ 


371.944 i CHILD VICTIMS OF THE War (B.LE.) 


BRAUNER, Alfred. Ces onfants ont vécu la guerre. Paris, Les 
Editions scolaires françaises (1946) 8x5% ins. 288 p. — ‘The value 
of this book lies in the fact that it is based on the observations of the 
.author and his collaborators and on numerous inv ations concerning 
children who have suffered from the war. The author speaks of his 
yee desea in relief work among Spanish children, then with Jewish 

d emigrants from Germany and Austria, and finally in a reception 
centre for Foreign children in berated France. Mr. Brauner touches 
upon the problem of re-educating German youth and ends his book with 
a picture of-child life after the war, offering interesting suggestions for 
re-adaptation to normal life. 


371.42. — 37 N (493). ScHOOoL REFORM. — CONFERENCES 
_ (B.LE.) 
Vers la rémovation de l'éducation nationale. Bruxelles, Cercle 
ae cieares Hele de |’ Université, 1946. 944 x6% ins. 170 p. — A collection 
of the given at the Education Conference, org ed at the end of 
December by the Free University of Brussels, and dealing with the 
following subjects :— Conditions of a reform of education ; philosophy 
of the teaching given in the United States to-day ; the Public Schools 
in England and their future ; the training of youth; social conditions 
of the educational reform ; co-ordination of studies and a Sa alr ani 
of extra-curricular activities ; necessity, principles and modalities of a 
reform. i ; 


137 | a. ‘CHARACTER (B.LE.) 
MORF, Gustav. Praktische Charakterkunde. Bern, Francke (1945) 
84%, x6 ins. 204 p. — Events of recent years have proved that a world 


`. based solely on work and a knowledge ‘of man is doomed to failure. A 


- study òf character has become increasingly necessary. Hence the 
- ee of this work dealing with the rôle played by character 
and its connection with knowledge. 


‘136.7 | . Cap Ps¥cxo.oey (B.1LE.) 


GRABER, Gustav. Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele. Bern, Huber 
1945). 9x6 ins. 124 p. (Beiheft zur “Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fir 

ychologle und ihre Anwendungen’’). — In this new and revised edition . 

of the.book which appeared in 1924 under the title of “Die Ambivalenz 

des Kindes’’, Dr. Graver has introduced several new chapters dealing 

‘with the following subjects : unity and dualism, polarity, unity and the 

mind before birth, development and dualism of the instincts and unity 
of the unconscious self. . . ° z : 


> + 
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376.7 , - ADOLESCENCE (B.LE.) 
TRAMER; M. Das Seckenlehen des Jugendlichen. Schwarzenb 
- Gerber, 1947. 8% x 5% ins. 112 p. Fr. 6.50. — Dr. sae e 
a good service to all concerned with yo ung people by his study of the 
physical and psychic manifestations pec to adolescents who are 
passing through that difficult stage in their lives which often leads 
much U ne on the part of parents an teachers. ; 


t 


375.72 ; Drawmo (B.LE.) 


WEIDMANN, Jakob. Das Zeichnen auf der Unterstufe. Zürich, 
Verlag der Elementarlehrerkonferenz, 1947. 83% x6 lns. 72 p. — Compri- 
sing both a theoretical and a practital part, this book discusses the 
“tea of drawing in the first three classes of the primary school. The 
author Delleves in letting the child express himself through his drawing 
and a forcing him to choose forms which he cannot visualize for 


4 4 
Ah 


-~ ~ a — 


870.3 . ' PoiLosopHy or EDUCATION (BLE) 


‘| SCHNEIDER, Friedrich, . Triebkrifte der Pädagogik der Völker. 

Salzburg, Miller, 1947. 84x5 ins. 504 p. — Dr. Schneider,. the .. 
‘ well-known representative of the Christian education movement of 
German-speaking peoples, considers his book as an introduction. to 
the comparative sade of educational sciences. From his own ex- 
perlences, aided ‘by considerable documentation, he studies the influence 
of culture and of the varlous forms of. society. on the development of 
education and also the part played by education in the formation of 
cultural, political and Sonone realities, showing, however that educa- 
tion obeys its own laws in its development and is not merely the result 
of the simple ‘agglomeration of varied external influences. 


t 


15 - = ENE P (B.I.E.) 


GEMELLI, Agostino. e ZUNINI, -Glorgio. - [ntrodugione alla a o 
logia, Milano, “Vita € Pensiero” , 1947. 10 x63 ins. xXvi-448 p. PEE 

Index. blicazioni dell’ Università cattolica de 1 Sacro Cuore, Vol ). 
Lire 900. — This work by the director and founder of the Laboratory 
of the Catholic University in Milan, assisted by the professor of education 
in the teacher training dosartment. should be considered as the fruit of 
a lon eee series of research accomplished in the Laboratory under E 
: on of Brother Gemelli, rather than as a theoretical study. 
Moa the fundamental ] problems of modern psychology as en Ba 

- Dy various scholars and different schools of thought and discusses those — 

ch the authors an fna to solve. Bibliographical indications complete 

each chapter and an index of authors. atea and of subject matter en- 
hance its value. f 


x r 


ei 


377.94 à VocarionaL er (B. LE.) 


GEMELLI, Agostino. L'orientamento fessionale dei giovani 
nelle scuole. 2a ed. riveduta e aumentata. ano, ‘Vita e Peħsiero’’, 
.1947. 10 x7 ins. 186 p. Appendix. pee mee rp dell’ Unjver- 
sità cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Vol.. XIX) 420. — This is a completely 
revised edition’ of a work first published in 1943 and mentioned in our 
Bulletin No. 67. The author insists that the school should play an tm- 
po ortant part in vocational guidance and that there should be collabora- 

on between the teacher, the school doctor, the psychologist and the 


fe £ 
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family. He shows that vocational pocan is not simply the application 

of certain techniques but that it involves a full appreciation of all the 
aptitudes peculiar to any given individual, and has a social rôle to play 
as well. He would like to see it developed much more generally and 
more systematically in his country. 


370.7 (45) EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS (B.LE.) 


„NICOLI, Pier Francesco. Steria della Scuola a seconde 

i metodo sperimentale. Milano, Uffidio di Propagan dell’ “Opera 
Pizzigoni” Via Castellino de Castello) 10), 1947. hoxe 0% ins. 156 p. — 
Professor Nicoll, who was always keenly interested in the ploneer edu- 
cational work of Mrs. Giuseppina Plzzigoni which began with the opening 
of her “New School’’ at Milan in 1910, wished to pay her a lasting tribute 
by writing the history of her school. Unfortunately, he did not live to 
see the publication of his book, as he died in 1946. In establishing her 
school in the Ghisolfa in one of the more open parts of Milan, Mrs. Piz- 
zigoni aimed to give children from modest homes the o oppo rtunity for 
ood physical, moral and intellectual development in h y surround- 
Avolding the purely formalistic training, she sought to allow the 
dren as much contact as possible with nature and concrete realities. 


37 C. — 87 B -~ BIOGRAPHIES. — History or Oe LE 

HERNANDEZ RODRIGUEZ, Emilio. Las ideas dol 
Doctor Pedro Lé be Montoya. Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investi- 
aciones Cien , Instituto “San José de Calasanz’’ de Pedagogia, 


947. 84 x51 ins. ' 420 p. — It was in 1595 that López de Montoya, 
vice-rector of the Trilingual e the University of Salamanca, 
published his educational work ro de la buena educación y ense- 
anza de los nobles en que se dan aa importantes avisos a los padres 
para criar y enseñar blen a sus hijos’’, the original text of which {s repro- 
duced at the end of this book. H 'Mr. Herndndez’s study reflects the 
educational ideas of the XVIth century. The theories of López de Mon- 
toya, though having less influence than those of Vives and Huarte, are 

worthy of belng better known. 


15 PsycHoLoey (B.LE.) 

BARBADO, M.O.P. Estudios de palcologia experimental, Madrid, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto “Luls Vives”? 
de Filosofia, 1946. 9 1% x6% ins. 818 p. — This vast treatise, after having 
first established the basis of erlmental psychology and examined its 
place in relation to the other sciences, defines tt as the empirical sclence 
of psychic phenomena. A bibliographical noticé at the Pegang of the 
book pays a tribute to the memory of the author, Father do, a 
distin ed professor and thinker who died in 1945. 


.37 A (469) EDUCATION IN PorroaaL (B.LE.) 
Posathatiladee jeer Portage (0 ieee rie T ea. 

em TE rtuguesa). 
Lisboa, Instituto de Orientaçáo profissional, ‘047. aa, x6 ins. 238. — 
After an introduction by Dr. Oliveira Guilmaråes, director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute, on the characteristics of the Portuguese 
echo! system, oe describes the carona institutions in Por- 
ugal, R y the po ties of primary, secondary an 
education offered by the Ministry of Education, but also the poclallsed 
establishments dependent on other Ministries. Private schoo which 
play an important part in Portugal, are equally described. 
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370.4 . Pevaaoay (B.LE.) 


GONÇALVES VIANA, Mário. Pedagogia geral. Porto, Livraria 
Figueirinhas, 1946. 9 x68 ins. H —- This treatise on general pedagogy 
is the result of 20 years of study of educational problems and 
relation to the school and to society, as well as ten years of tea 
practice and methodical observation in p , secondary, technical, 
and higher schools and teacher training institutions. After an introduc- 
tion on educational phenomena, the author examines problems concern- 
ing the child, the teacher, society, feelings, instincts and reflexes, ap- 
swear physical education, discipline, methods, school and voca- 

onal guidance, etc. 


374 ADULT Epucation (B.1.E.) 


RADLINSKA, Helena. Oświata males fo Zagadnienta-Dzieje- 
Formy- Pracownicy-Organizacja. Warszawa, Ludowy ytut Oświaty 
i Kultury, 1947. 8¥% x6 ins. 278 p. — Poland attaches ‘great Importance 
to adult education, hence the value of Mrs. Radlinska’s book published 
by the People’s Educational and Cultural Institute in Warsaw. It 
comprises : considerations on educational problems in eanan and the 
lace of adult education in society ; a historical des on of the ideas, 
e pro es and the practice of adult education in different coun- 
tries ; cteristic traits and an analysis of the chief forms of instruc- 
tlon and cultural work among adults; retrospective observations and 
directives relative to cultural workers and teachers of adults. The author 
also includes her draft of a law on post-school tea and the generali- 
sation of culture. The systematic and commented bibliography of world | 
literature on the subject as well as the index of authors, institutions 
and subject matter adds to the already considerable value of this book 
which is the fruit of long theoretical and Toa work and which may, 
well become an indispensable guide to engaged in adult education. 


\ 
37 A. — 371.42 (42) ENGLAND. — ScHOooL Rerorm (B.LE.) 


FARAGO, László. Iskola és tarsadalom. Az angol demokrácia nevelés- 
politikája. Budapest, Egyetemi Nyomda, 1946. 8 x5 ins. 96 p. — The 
author studies the historical development of the En educational 
elea from the 18th century to the Education Act of 1944. He analyses 

e economic, political and social factors of education and the important 
part played by this in the evolution of British soclety Lah ae the 
ages. The 1944 law, which he studies In detall, represents for the author 
an effort to solve ina typically British manner problems arising from the 
transformation of a democracy Into an economic and social 
democracy. 


+ 


371.43 DrcnoLy Mgruop (B.LE.) 


UJVARY, Lajos. Ax irás, és as olvasás tantthsa kibenté mbds- 
‘werrel, Budapest, etemi Nyomda, 1947. 814 x6 ins. 112 p. — The 
purpose of study is to make the Decroly method better known 
among Hungarians. ing with a historical summary and an 
explanation of the psychological and methodological foundationg of the 
system, the author passes to the practice of tea g reading and writing 
by the sentence method which he would like to see applied in all the 


primary schools of his country. 


Il. ACTIVITY OF THE BUREAU 


l RESEARCH DIVISION . 
School Organisation and Legislation Section 
Inquiry on School Psychologists. — The Section, has begun to 
analyse this inquiry for which replies still continue to arrive. 


Be Sed on the Teaching of Handwriting. — The Bureau continues - 
tor e replies to this inquiry, often accompanied by very instructive 
illustrative material. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
Documentation and Information 
Letters. — ‘Letters recetved: July, 327; August, 223 ; September 


204°; total, 754. Letters despatched : July, 486 ; RUUS 289 ; sa aca 
467 ; -total, 1242. 


Books received for the library and for the children’ 8 E 
- collection during the third quarter of 1947 : 333. 


_ Publications of the Bureau. : 


ene published * 


Xe Conférence internationale de PInstruction publique. Procès-verbaux 
et recommandations. 134 p. Fr. 5. 


Ath International Conference on Public Education. Proceedings. and 
Recommendations. 184 p. Fr. 5. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO BULLETIN N° 85 
_ eb Coarter 1047) 


. INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF; EDUCATION 
GENEVA ` (=~ > 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE Er 


In order to facilitate the card index classification of these book reviews by 
edneational Hbraries and educators, we are profixing-each with a decimal number 
and a subject heading, drawn up in accordance with the “Plan de Classification 
de In documentation pédagogique pour usage courant”, used by the Burean. 


lath ae 


37 N INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES (B.I.E.) 


: INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Xth Interna- 
Conference on Public Education, convened by the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Recommendations. 


the I.B.E. PE and Geneva, Publica- 
tio the International Bureau of Education, No. 100, 1947. on babies 


Q 


ins. 186 p. Swiss Frs: 5. — The Xth International Conference on 
Education, organised jointly by the United Nations Educational, 
Sclentifié and Cultural Organisation (Unesco) and the International, 
Bureau of Education, was held in Geneva from 14th to 18th July 1947. 
It was attended by the representatives of 42 Governments. The agenda 
included four Items: 1) Reports from the Ministries of Education on 
Educational Developments aoe the School Year 1946-1847 ; 2) Free 
Provision of School Supplies; 3) Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools ; 4) A World Charter’ f for Teachers. By faithfully reporting 
on the meetings, the pe volume enables one to follow the day to 
day discussions of the Conference. It also contains a list of the delegates, 
the text of the reports on the last three items of the agen and the 
recommendations adopted for circulation to the Ministrles of Education 
on the free provision of school supplies and on physical education in 
eat a ools. Item 4, a teachers’ charter, gave rise to an exchange 
of pre ary views which permitted essential problems to be broached 

pending the consultation of the professional organisations. The national 
rrii presented by the delegates of the different countries on educa- 
tional developments will be published later in the “Annuaire interna- 
tional de l’ Education et de I’ ement”. 


379.826 Unesco (B.1.E.) 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANISATION: General Conferences. First Session held at 
Unesco House, Paris, from 20 November to 10 December 1946. Paris, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 1947. 
11x83 ins. 288 p. — The vast amount of work accomplished by the 
first General Conference of Unesco, held in Paris, is described’ in this 
bnportant publication. It contains verbatim records of the plenary 
meetings and summary records of the various commissions and aed 
commissions, the final reports adopted by the Conference and the 

e of Unesco for ake as approved by the Executive Bo ie 
pril 1947. An analytical alphabetical index facilitates the study of 
the various subjects AA by the Conference. 


» 
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37 B O History or Epucation (B.LE.) 


BRUBACHER, John S. A History of the Problems of Edneation. 
New York & London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 9% x6 ins. 
688 p. Index. $4.00 or 20s. — Instead of the more usual treatment of 
reviewing education in successive aa apn epochs, Professor Brubacher 
has preferred the longitudinal method ch those problems of edu- 
cation that recur again and again throughout ory and linking them 
Tp with the problems or problem areas of contemporary education. 

e main emphasis of his book is pointed towards the contemporary 
American scene though the account Is by no means limited to American 
sources since many of the problems studied have their origin before the 
dina up of the American continent. Each chapter, whether dealing 
with the alms, methods or curriculum, primary, secon or higher 
education, etc., or the polttical, psychological and H eget cal bases of 
education, is complete in itself, being a history of the cular problem 

treated from early times to the present day. ere is, however, a certain 
` definite sequence about the order of the chapters which the reader would 
do well to follow if he wishes to understand how the broad underlying 
factors which condition education are embodied in educational practices 
and institutions of to-day. Frequent reference notes and a bibliogra- 
phical commentary add to the value of this most useful book. i 


8370.3 ` PHILOSOPHY oF Epucation (B.I.E.) 
CURRY, W.B. Education for Sie London, Helnemann (1947). 
8% x5% ins. vi & 132 p. Index. 7s.6d. —.This is an extrao arily 
challen book which can scarcely be laid down by any one vitally 
interested in education until he has reached the last page. It is the first 
volume of the New Education Fellowship’s International Book Chab 
and is written in the form of dialogues, but the author makes it clear 
in his foreword that the Fellowship is not thereby committed to his 
views, clearly stating that if “The Visitor’’ of the ogues is a composite 
_ character the “Headmaster’’ is himself. Mr. C has ‘been Head- 
master of Dartington Hall School since 1931, and from 1927 to 1931 
he was-Head of the Oak Lane County Day School, Philadelphia, both 
these being progressive, co-educational schools. In his book he explains 
clearly and logically exactly how his boarding school is run and why his 
long experience had led to his adopting certain specific lines ; by the way 
he answers many objections and criticisms. The pupils are the children 
of people who “care about co-education, believe in freedom and self- 
Sb e dislike punishment and disbelieve in religious instruction’’. 
. Curry has decided opinions, for example on nationalism, education 
. for Hfe in a democracy and sex education, containing much sound 
common sense. ; SA 


370.8. — 377.21 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. — 
CHARACTER EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


LIVINGSTONE, Richard. Semo Tasks fer Education. London, 
Oxford University Press (1946). 714x43% lns. vi & 98 p. 5s. — These 
four lectures by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford dell- 
vered at the University of Toronto in September 1945, all deal with as- 
poe of a single problem-—how to improve ourselves and our society 

y education. They contain many challenging sayings on the education 

required as a preparation for life in the modern world and on character 

in particular, which the general reader will enjoy fully as much 

as the educationist. The author is a fervent believér in Plato ; he con- 

siders that education should above all give a sense of values, a love for 
the first-rate and an interest in the world. . 3 


Ea 


37 P (42) ; ne ' ‘EDUCATIONAL Resgarca (B.1.E.) 
Tho. National ' Foundationi fer Educational Résearch im England 
and Wake. Report fdr the -Perlod to 3ist March, 1947. London (79 
Wimpole Street, W.1.). 8% x5% tns. 24 p. — This report shows that 
there is vital need for much more research in the human sciences in- 
on education, and for'the results to be collated and to be made 
y available. Like’ all sciences, education has its pure and its 
S plied sides, research oe and teachers in ‘schools noo to be kept’ 
in close touch. Hence a a usefulness of the Foundation. Some of 
the flelds investigated ha : Cumulative Records of School Pupils, 
Rural Education, In ew Examinations, and Suitable In ance 
vests for Blind Children. : Thè Vice-President and Chairman of the 


terim Executive Committee is Sir Fred Clarke. a: 
37 P. — 375.0 (42) . = ; EDUCATIONAL RESHARCH. — 
E ' CURRICULA (B.LE.) 
FLEMING, “CM. and the Bask. Corricubam. A Brief 
Guide to the Findings éf Research in their Relevance to the Teaching 
of the Basic Subj London, University of- London Press (1948). 


8% x oh ins. vill & 120 p. Index of Authors. 7s.6d. — Dr. Fleming 
begins by giving as a background a’ brief history of research in education | 
since 1900" Reports upon ‘the more critical work done in the fourth 
decade are now reaching publication and are showing that “there is 
much -variab in. the growth of-individuals, and t a profound 
Influence is- ex by d'person’s interests, ambitions, and es npon 
his present pérformance-—whether that be in school, in ee R 
tn factory’’. There is “also, ‘a greater belief in educability. Chapters fo 

. On research in the. pape of reading! oe, mathematics, oral jd 


written expression,- , handwriting, history and geography, find 
on the ing’ of- = culum. Each chapter ends by ae 
` the findings of research ard the research still needed, followed By a sh 


bibliograp 1y. si E h 


371,42 (42). Se an oe SCHOOL REFORM (B.LE.) 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, COUNTY COUNCIL. A Development 
Plan Primary- -and .. Seco Education in ` Nottinghamshire 
(Nottingham, John Broy 3 1947. 94% x7, tos. 206 p. Maps. Charts 
—- In accordance’ yee e Education Act 1944, each local education 
authority was re tors Smit’ a plan-to the ‘Minister. of Education | 
within a specified’ time ; showing the actidn which it proposed 
should be en to secure” at there should be sufficient primary, and 
secondary schools availabje in its area and the successive measures by 
which-It proposed to accomplish that purpose. That of the Not 
shire County Education Committee here presented covers the whole of 
the county, -apart-from the City of Nottin which has its own 
education authority, and: this involves considerable reorganisation of 
- schools in rural areas and.the provision or adaptation of a great many 
more schools of all Ly RSes: tr 


z 


371.196 ~ o y . SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS {B.I E.) 


LIVIE-NOBLE, F. si ‘The, Schoal Psychologist. London, Duck- 
worth (147). 74x5 ins, 256 p.:Bibllogr. Index. 8s. 6d. — Since the 
prime concern of ps fcholdgy ‘is mental health and not mental 
professional educationists. and parents could: pan immensely’ by - 
atadving this book, © especially sych chapters as those on the Normal 
Development of Personality, on the Normal i of Character 


— 4 


and on Psychological Disorders of Children. The author emphasizes the 
danger of trea symptoms instead of causes; of en the 
measurement of the various abilities and aptitudes of the indtvidual to 
an outsider who does not know him, instead of ha full co-operation 
between school psychologists, members of the tea staff, parents, 
doctors, ministers of religion, and careers masters ; the extreme danger 
of not recognizing the earliest manifestations of psychological disorders 
and treating them at once ; the necessity for defining the terms used, as 
“different sciences employ the same word for erent connotation’’ 
(there is a ee ena et the technical terms used in the book) ; 
the tmmoralit force a child into a y developed moral 
system—whe = tobe be an ecclesiastical or a neu cal one’’, when his 
mental organisation ts still in a comparatively tive stage of develop- 
ment. The book should help to establish a clear and reasonable idea of 
the school psychologist’s function in a boys’ public school. That of the 
psychologist TORSE for a Local Education Authority may differ in 
certain respects 


371.196. — 377.922. — 376.7 | , SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS. — - 
ere EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. — 
ADOLESCENTS (B.I.E.) 


CASSIDY, Rosalind and KOZMAN, Hilda Clute. Foreword by 
Margaret MEAD. Girls in a Changing Society. A Guide for 
Counselors and Teachers in School and ee New York & Lon- 
don, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 84%x5% ins. 442 p. $3.50 
or 19s. — Believing that young Dene In a chan society have need 
of careful and expert guidance in their human and professional relation- 

, the authors of this book have drawn on their own valuable ex- 
p ence and knowledge of modern research for the benefit of those 
concerned in particular with counseling adolescent girls. In the first part 
of the volume they define orientation, passing on to a more detalled 
discussion of the problems faced by adolescent girls in contemporary 
society (having in mind always the United States scene). Then in the 
third part they present the implications drawn from the p pe 
chapters, indicate certain techniques that are likely to prove help 
and conclude by enumerating the qualifications and to prove helpful 
of persons undertaking the work of counseling. 


377.922. — 377.94 EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. — 
VOCATIONAL GUMANCE (B.LE.) 


ERICKSON, Clifford E. and SMITH, Glenn E. Organisation and 
of Guidanee Serves. New York & London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1947. 94% x6 Ins. 276 P; Appendix. Index. $3.00 
or 15s. — Assuming the need of every Pa il at some time for the services 
of an organized guidance program w takes account of his specific 
ents in relation to the community, and assuming also that, to 
be effective, the co-operative efforts of administrators and staff members 
in this program are essential, this book seeks to direct attention to the 
problems of organization and administration arising from such a ser- 
vice. Based on practices in the United States, the program which the 
authors have in mind and which ey admirably expound here, and 
supplement b Fy giving numerous pares oc and mi ia ren is intended 
to show what constitute a to dance pro , invol 
individual Inventories of all pupils throughout their ool career an 
a hoe ) study of school-leavers. Attention is also given to the 
Pe to function as counselors. The program: out- 
ed wonld appear to be oe comprehensive than that usually carried 
out by ‘careers masters’ in English schools. 


L 
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377.94 (931) a Vocational Gumpance (B.LE.) 
-'’ Careers for Girls. | Carvers. fer Boys. (Wellington), School Publica- 
tions Branch, New Zealand Education Department, 1946 & 1947 resp. 
8144x544 pes Meee. ary 96 arora . — Both of these “Guides 
= Choosing a discuss the educational opportunities available 
oung people and then go on to describe in de a large nuynbet of 
erent careers, the cation and training re for each and the 
ay spects that they olfer, thus a tral boys and girls in New Zealand to 
d congenial employment and g fitting them for the work for 


which ae i 
879.94 (73) | ' - OrFrciaL Reports (B.LE.) 
Annual R of the Federal Security — Section Two-— 


U.S, Office of Education for the Fiscal Year 1946. Washington, D.C.; 


United States Government. Printing Office, 1947. 9x6 Ins. 186-p. 
25 cents. — B the first report to be made under the plan set fo 


2 years ago ‘to’ rove the services of the. United States Office’ of- 


_ ‘Education’, this, volume deals in turn with each of the eight divisions 
a under this plan: Elementary, Secondary, Vocational, and 
e: 


ducation, Central Services, International Educational Rela- 


_ tons, ae Services, Schoo] Administration. . 


to o” 


87 A (477) > EDUCATION IN THE Uxrame (B.IE.) 


o Ukraine and Reconstroction). London, New Education ` 
_ Fellowship 9% x6 ins. 36 p. Olus. (N.E.F. Monograph No. 9). 2s. 0d, — 


Text and pi give a ear idea of what is b done, in these post- 
. war days, for education in a part of the world that has suffered cruelly. 


Some o the most features to a western reader are: the Parents’, 


Committees which function in every school; the education of parents 


through lectures and seminars, vistts of parents to the school, visits of © 


headmasters or teachers to the home,’ etc. ; the “Timur Gangs” of 
schoolchildren organized'to help all sorts of people in need of practical 
“assistance, without letting any one know who Is going to help ; the care 
a orphans ; art education fase schools and colleges ; art institutes, 
ools‘and, schools of industrial art ; the dramatic institute, colleges 
`of a aaah art; studios attached to the theatres, ballet schools, ballet- 
studios attached to the opera-houses, scholarships) ; ; and’ the methods 
for the training of labour reserves. An Appendix gtves the Soviet Law 
(of July 8, ii on Mothers and Children, Marriage and. Divorces. j 


+ 


87 A (94) ` EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA (B. LE.) 


EDUCATION’ DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. . What 

Our Schools Are (Adelaide "Stevenson, Government Printer). 
10%.x8% ins. 56 p. This. comprehensive record, composed 
chiefly of photographs of ‘practical and aemonstrational work and out- 
of-doors activities, which are more easily ee pictorially, is desi- 
Ea to give some idea of the many different a es that find a place 
. educational system of South Australia. It {llustrates the wide 

e and varied nature of the courses available to boys and giris at 
stage of their development and Sr all types of cools, and also 

the interest being shown by man e8 representative of friends and 
parents whose work helps to link the ETL to the home and community. 


- 
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87 A (42). EDUCATION IN ENGLAND (B.1.E.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, CENTRAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL FOR EDUCATION a Sehoel and Life A First 
rag ead into the Transition from School to Independent Life. Report 
of Central Advisory Council for Education (England). London, 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1947. 914 x6 ins. 116 p. Mus. 2s. 6d. — 
The two Central Advisory Councils for Education (one for d and 
the other for Wales and Monmouthshire) were appointed in December 
1944, under the recent Education Act, to advise the Minister of Educa- 
tion upon matters connected with educational theory and practice and 
apan any questions referred to them bY the . While the TR 

pter of this report of a nation-wide survey by the English Coun 
describes the schools as me are, in contrast to what they should be, 
the sa chapters deal respectively with home and school, nelgh- 
bourhood and school, employment and education, 2 yours worker, 
health and the moral factor— that on health being more t in sco 
than the others. The conclusions and recommendations of the Council, 
based on the arguments raised and the analyses given in the earller 
chapters, are summarised at the end of the report. 


N 
FURTHER EDUGATION. — PEOPLE’8 


UNIVERSITIES (B.LE.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. Farther Education. The Scope 
as aat of ae He ee S Bie the ae ar a aA gris 
8 on ce 7. 8X : p. ert- 
dices. bis. (Pamphlet No. 8) 2a. — io Paceation Act 1944 Na 
down that it is a duty of local education authorities to secure “(ij full- 
time and pe education for persons over ep eae) school age 
and (it) ] time occupation, in such organized cultural, training an 
recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, for any persons 
over compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit by the 
facilities provided for that purpose.’’ This pamphlet discusses the pos- 
sibilities of centres of educational activity to which it gives the compre- 
hensive term of colleges of further education comprising. smaller and more 
Intimate centres, such as youth clubs and community centres. It 
reviews the Apacs situation and plans ahead both as regards prepars- 
tion for work and learning for pleasure. i 


374.1. — 374.7 (42) 


374.6 (42) ADULT EDUCATION (Mrs aer LATED E 


HIGGINSON, N. & J.H. Great Adventuro. Pioneer Studies for 
Action In Education. With a Foreword by Sir Richard Livingstone. 


4s.6d. — This is an tosptring and stimulating book of common 


‘‘Transformations’’, “Educatién en Route’, End of the Wedge’, 
“Towards the Young pi) aad College’, “Applied Breadcasting’’, 

“War Memorial’, Mr. and Mrs. Higginson 
record some of the difficulties and successes of the varied ventures into 
adult education with which they have been closely associated either 
jointly or separately, Indicating Chron discussion the right methods of 
ene problems and of making the most of every opportunity that 
a help adults and adolescents to lead a fuller and more satisfying 

e. ' 
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374.6 < -Avtur EDUCATION Sadar chen 
(B.LE 


LLOYD, W.E. How to’ Run Discussion London, Workers’ 
Educational Association (1948 & Ae 7%xX4% Ins. 28 p. 6d. — 
Intended for individuals - be discussion group leaders, this 
pamphlet has been written by one with much erlence in this e 
of work. It offers guidance in! indicating some of the many varied - 
culties likely to be met aud suggests method of overcoming them which 
have been found helpful. 


r 


871.735. — 362 (41) : ORGANISED RECREATION, — 
T SOCLAL SERVICA (B.LE.) 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. foe Cosomm- 
nity Centres, Village Halls ‘and Playing Fields. Edinburgh, cr pe A 
Stationery Office, 1947, 9%x6 ins. 40 p. 9d. — For the benefit of 
terested bodies (local authorities and vo untary committees) in all parts 
of Scotland, this pamphlet reviews the purpose, functions and types of 
community centres, playing fields and outdoor facilities and discusses the 
provision of such centres, etc., on a local and regional basis and in con- 
nection with schools, especially. with to suitable stting, size and 

accommodation and future developments. 

i } 


362 SOCIAL SERVICE (B.I.E.) 


Secial Service. A Quarterly Survey, pra? DT Council 
of Social Service. 9% x x7% ins. lus. Each 48 p. sare waa annual 
subscription). — though’ not delay A pelagiel excellent 
publication isa senting articles whi connected with 
educational matters, such as those on Training in Child Care, The Famil 
at Play, The Handicapped Child, The Problem of Rehabilitation ( 
of interest to educators appearing in the issues for June-August and 
September-November 1947. l 


362 (42) ae SocraL Sznvice (B.LE.) 


LONDON COUNCIL. ‘OF SOCIAL SERVICE: Report fer the 
Year 1946-47. London (Hodgson, Printers) 1947. 9x ins. 20 p. 
‘With regard to the estab ent of Community Centres the London 
Council of Social Service re “eordial relations with the Education 
- Authorities. Through the coljrtesy of the London County Council 
exhibition called “ “Gommunities”’ was held at the Count Hall 
from June shai consisting of panels and models prepared by the 
National Council of Service, supplemented by its of the work 
of a number of educational and cultural organisations and Community 
` Centres. 

å » 7) 

371.93 (73) ! Youna DELINQUENTS (B.1E.) 


KVARACEUS, William’ C. Juvenile Delinquency and the Tare 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World Book Company (1945). 8x51; ins 
x & 338 p. Bibliogr. Index. + This book was originall presented as a 
doctorate dissertation at Harvard University, under the ” title of ‘The 
Role of the School in the Prevention and ontrol of Juvenile Delin- 
Tar In it Dr. Kvaraceus sketches the history of the Passaic (New 

ersey) Children’s Bureau,’ of which he was formerly the Director, and 
shows its value. Parts III and IV: “The Quest for Causes” of deltn- 
quency and “The Quest for. Methods’ of controlling delinquency are 
f 
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articularly interesting, the collaboration of schools and other agencies 

which pn tee very varied) is shown to be the most useful method for 
ting d my Integration of effort is both desirable and neces- 

sary but 'n 
nae ii ects require leadership by an officially recognized agency 
having the highest possible standin the community’’. This may be 
one agency in one, place and a erent one in another; in P c it 
was the ool system and none can be better. Charts, diagrams, Sale a 
of case records, of Index cards, and outlines for reports, and a very 
bibliography of American books add to the value of the book.- 


371.91 (42) PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (B.LE.) 


COLLIS, Eirene. A Way of Life for the Child. A 
New Approach to Cerebral Palsy.. London, Faber & Faber (1947). 
8Y%x5% ins. 184 p. Ulus. Glossary. Bibliogr. Index. 108.6d. — Only 
recently has epee therapy been devised for cerebral palsied (or 
sensorimotor-disabled) children and the pioneer in this field, as far as 
' Great Britain is concerned, is Mrs. Collis. She has applisd the method 


initiated by a distinguished American surgeon, Dr. throp Morgan © 


Phelps, who writes the introduction to this book which is the outcome 
of four years of personal study of individual children. , Cerebral palsted 
children (sometimes wrongly called spastic children, spasticity beng 
only one of the five forms the disease takes) are nore numerous than is 
generally realised because the t handicaps in movement or speech 
under which they labour may cause them to be taken for mentally 
deficient. Their intelligence is often normal and the majority can be 
iinet re-educated to become capable citizens, but the treatment, 


erent in each case, takes courage and great perseverance, and ‘it - 


the backing of public opinion, ‘therefore “‘‘delinquency-- 


` 


should PE in early chilhood while the brain 1s developing. Parents, 


nurses, workers, and all people concerned with backward chil 
Should read this book so that they may be able to recognize suspicious 
symptoms and apply at once to the sp ed therapist. 


» 


371.912 (42) , Drga? CHILDREN (B.LE.) 


EWING, Irene R. and EWING, Alex W.G. With an Appendix by 
Molly Sifton.. Opportunity and the Deaf Child. London, University of 
London Press ee 7% X5 ins. 252 p. Index. 9s. 6d, — The Education 
Act which came into force on April ist, 1945, makes provision. for the 
education of deaf children from the age of two years, so that in future 


there will be an opportunity for all such children to. benefit from the- 


e 


special kind of’ g described in this book, written in response to - 


ests from doctors, parents and teachers of deaf children. Both 
authors have had a good deal of E S in dealing with this problem’ 
and their discussion of the type of early training that should be gtven 
in the home, the relative value of hearing aids and ear training, hearing 
tests, and the teaching of deaf children in nursery schools is invaluable. 


No better testimonial to this training could be found than the account ; 
even by a totally deaf person of her own development and achievement . 


learning: to speak naturally and intelligibly and to lead a normal 
adult life with a satisfying career. i l 


Diagnostic METHODS. — 
BackwarD ScHOoLARS (B.LE.) 
BLAIR, Glenn Myers. Diagnostic and Remedial T in Secon- 
dary Schools. New York, Macmillan, Reprinted 1947. 8% x514 ins. 
xvi and 422 p. Index. Diagrams and Tables. 163. — Dr. Blair rendered 


971.264. — 371.287 (78) ` 


en: aoe 


x 


a great service to the many secondary school pupils retarded in the basic 
tools of I , Le. reading, spelling, arithmetic, writing and the cor- 
rect use of and one no less great to those teachers who are un- 
acquainted with the techniques of psychological eee and lack 
poai knowledge of ways and means of curing disabilities—even when 
e causes have been discovered. His book will also be useful in teacher- 
training establishments. Each chapter is followed by a very full list of 
references. In particular, Dr. Blatr investigates the many causes of 
reading retardation: poor visual perception, r auditory acuity, 
immature eye-movement habits, emotional factors, lack of interest 
meager experiential background, lack of reading experience, etc. and 
describes appropriate treatment. Rapid silent rea with a high degree 
of comprehension is the goal to be reached. Many pupils found to be 
y non-readers, because their defects have not been discovered 
earlier, can oo improve their abilities under the stimulus of an 
effective reading programme, cone as much as four years in abiltty 


during the short span of one school year. 


362.7. — 372.21 (45) ' CHILD WELFARE. — 
l Prg-ScuooL Epucation (B.LE.) 


HARLEY, C. Winifred. Nursery Children in Italy. London, The 
Save The Children Fund, 1947. 28 p. 1s. — This detalled record of 
a trained worker's and investigator’s visit to Italy not only describes 
the various types of child welfare work and nursery schools existing in 
Italy, but it ses the many problems to be faced and stresses the need 
for greater facilities for pre-school children and for welfare work with 
older children. 


372.221 (42) Jonion Scnoors (B.LE.) 


RAYMONT, T. Seyen to Eleven. Some Problems of the Junior 
School. London, Longmans Green gas 7% x5 Ins. 88 p. 58. — This 
critical yet constructive survey of se problems affecting the 
junior school in particular should be a stimulant to further study of 
children who have ceased to be infants but who have not yet reached 
the adolescent stage. The author reviews the history of junior school 
education and discusses the principles underlying the various develop- 
ments in teaching methods and curricula. He has much to say about 
individual treatment to meet the special needs of both specially gifted 
children and backward chiidren, and refers to the childhood of several 
outstanding men in different flelds. A list of other books bearing on the 
subject is given at the end of each chapter. 


873 (42) SECONDARY EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. The New Secondary Educatien. 
London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947. 8 x 51% Ins. 64 p. Mus. 
(Pamphlet No. 9) 1s. 6d. — According to the Education Act 1044, free 
secon education must be provided for all children over 11 years 
of age. pamphlet alms to offer guidance to local educatjon author- 
ities and teachers concerning the ways in which the Minister of Edu- ` 
cation considers that the various n of children of secondary school 
age may best be met by the provision of several es of schools (gram- 
mar, modern and technical). Its second object is to help members of 
the public, and particularly parents, to understand the general ose 
óf the new plans, what the newer types of secondary schools will be €, 
and what will be their special alms. 


— 10 — 


378 (42) Hiener Epucation (B.LE.) 


VINCENT, Eric W. and HINTON, Percival. The Univesity of 
Birmingham. Its. History and Significance. Birmingham, Cornish 
Bros. 1947. 10% «7% ins. 240 p. Ius. 25s. — The University of Bir- 
mingham is a Tan of ‘the Šóth Cen though its roots stretch 
farther back. t its creation was well j ed is clearly shown in this 
volume recording its history and development from its b until 
the clo stages of the second World War in 1945. It serves not onl 
the City of Birmingham but also the whole of the Midlands area. Part 
is chiefly retrospect tracing the idea of a Midland University-and its 
final acceptance. It also describes the earlier colleges. Part II recounts 
eo sel ry of the different faculties and institutions connected with the 

versity. ; 


| 378 (94) _ Hiemer Epucation (B.1LE.) 


A Brief Guide to Australian Universities. Melbourne, Published 
for the Australian Council for Education Research by Melbourne Unt- . 
versity Press, 1947. 8% x5 ins. 32 p. 1s 6d. — The aim of this pam- 
phiet ls to provide a generalized picture of Australian universities, thelr 
organization and their activities, particularly for the guidance of oversea 
students wishing to study at Australian universities. For more detalled 
study the Calendars of the individual universities and university colleges 
should be consulted. `’ ” 


371.10. — 371.12 (94) PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS. — 
TRAINING, OF TEacHERS (B,LE.) 


CUNNINGHAM, K.S. and MOREY, Elwyn A. Children Need 
Teachers. A Study of the Supply and Recruitment of Teachers in Aus- 
tralia and Overseas. Melbourne, lished for the Australian Council for 
Educational Research by Melbourne University Press, 1947. 8% 
ins. 186 p. Index. (Research Series No. 62). 10s. 6d. — The world 
difficulties In the suppi , recruitment and training of teachers, 

articular attention to the remedies which have been proposed in Great 

ritain and in the United States, are adequately treated in the first part 
of this mpor, originally drafted in the la half of 1945, by two mem- 

bers of the staff of the Australian Council for Educational Research. 
` In the second pari they review the situation, accentuated by the war 
In the varlous States of Australia, and include a number of statistical 
tables. Suggestions for vigorous action to cope with the problem as far 
as Australia ls concerned are given at the end of the volume. 
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372.6. — 872.32 ARITHMETIC. — MONTESSORI METHOD 
(B.LE.) 


DRUMMOND, Margaret. Arithmetic by the Montessori — 
Methed. London, EHarra (1947). 7% «454 ins. ae Tins. 2s..6d. — 
In this little, booklet Miss Drummond explains in detall, with appro- 
priate aarun the various stages of the Montessori method. for the 
teaching of arithmetic, each stage b based on the study of the con- - 
crete, thus training the children’s ‘n er sense’ before ecting them 
to follow systematic Instruction in number, and providing careful 
preparation for future scientific training. 


fr 
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373.55 (73) Domestic Screncs (B.I.E.) 


Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States. 
Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1947. 
93x73, ins. 24 p. IHNus. 15 cents. — Approximately two-thirds of 
the public secondary schools in the United States offer homemaking 
education. Data secured in 1940 showed that 65% of all girls in senior 
high-school graduating classes had taken some work in homemaking 
education, and 58 % of these had had 2 years or more of such Instruction. 
The information given here concerns the general organization, objectives, 
content, methods of teaching and.equipment used. 


375.24 (931) GEOLOGY (B.1.E.) 

The Geology of North and South Canterbury. (Wellington), 
Schoòl Publications Branch, Education Department, New Zealand, 
1946. 8% x5% ins. 32 p. — Illustrated by oad a maps and 
sketches, this booklet is the first of a serles which been specially 
written to provide, in a readable form, a suitable ba und for teacher 
and pupil alike in connection with the new curriculum in general science, 


‘which alms to give the pupil a fuller understanding of the environment 


in which he ts living. 


375.41 GEOGRAPHY (B.LE.) 


GENTILLI, Dr. J. The Raw Materiais of the World. Perth. 
Melbourne & Sydney, Whitcombe & Tombs Pty. Ltd. 74% x4% ins, 
306 p. Index. Maps. Diagrams. 8s. 6d. — Realizing the ever-increasing 
need for more accurate knowledge of the natural conditlons which 
control human activities in these days of international planning and 
reconstruction, Dr. Gentilli has written this highly informattve book, 
in simple, non-technical language, for the ordinary man or woman as a 
key to world resources. Essential information on how these resources 
are produced is to be found in the text, while the numerous maps and 
O diagrams provide clear and detatled answers to questions con- 
cerning distribution and quantity. For each (text, maps and diagram) 
there is a good index and an appendix offers more useful information on 
the most Important measures and their conversion coefficients. 


375.42. —— 375.41 GEOGRAPHY. — History (B.LE.) 


HILLE, Edric A. Swedish Life and Landscape. London, Paul 
Elek (1947). 8% x5 ins. 152 p. 12s. 6d. —- Profusely illustrated with 
very fine photographs, this pleasing and well-produced book ts intended 
as an introduction to Sweden and to Swedish people. From keen obser- 
vation, the author touches upon many aspects of Swedish life and land- 
scape, with special emphasis on geographical and historical characteris- 
tics, and shows why Sweden is socially advanced. His frequent humorous 
ae reveal interesting glimpses of the character and customs of the 
people. 


375.75 (42) ; Music (B.LE.) 


HALE, Noel V. Education for Musie. A Skeleton Plan of Research 
into the phil aon of the Study of Music as Part of the Organized 
Pian of Gen Education. London, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
8x5 % ins. xx and 244 p. 12s. 6d. — The objects of this comprehensive, 
challenging and nat y controversial work on the teaching of music 
in English schools are to have all educational music—and not merely 


sv 

fo, 
school songs—figure on the general curriculum, to ensure that children 
with mauled gifts shall have the o gegen | to develop them, to unite 
the general teaching body with the musical profession in a common 
design and to secure more favourable conditions for teachers of music 
in the schools. In the first and longest pe E the book, the author ogt- 
lines the history of musical tea ast educational system, 
leaving for ae IJ the possible place of “Maele the Future Educational 
oh bets roposes 19 provisional recommendations, the ist being 

at ev ery cÈ d of Junior age be given a rimary music test in order to 

discover what promise is shown in the subject” and that practical advice 
‘should then be available to parents of D chüdren. The Norwood 
and MacNair reports and the Education Act of 1944 are reviewed as 
to their possible effects on music. f : ; 


“r 


375.15 INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGES 


l l (B.LE.) 
: JACOB, H. A Planned Auxiliary London, Dennis 
Dobson, 1947. 83, x53, ins. 160 p. Bibliogr. Index: 10s. 6d. — In this 
work Mr. Jacob, he td editor of the shorter and more elementa ee 
“On the Choice of a Common Language’’ (see Bulletin, No. 81), Aah 
a more detailed comparative study of interlin cs with 
matical detalls of five systems of demonstra usefulness, Baperaite, 


Ido, Occidental, Novial and Latino sine flexione, followed by the theory 
of “language making” with a survey of its progress up to the present. 
When we realize that the p eRe of Europe alone speak 120 langu eneage 
38 of which are used by more than a million people, we understand t 
one of the chlef obstacles to peace and to international co-operation is 
men lack of a common language. But which should be chosen as the world 
on age ? One that is natural (ethnical) or one that is artifictal 
(plann ine the publication in 1907, by Hachette, of the standard 
Ss i ite de la langue universelle’’ with its supplement, “Les nou- 
velles langues internationales” by Couturat and Leau, completely out 
of print, the present book 1s- the complete exposition of the'subjėéçt. 


375.13 (42) : MODERN LANGUAGES = 


PEERS, E. Allison. “New” Tongues, 3 aeri 
of the Future. London, Pttman, 1945. 83, ee vili & t4 ae 
10s. — In view of the present changes ni pierre fessor 
Peers considers the time ripe to ascertain that the right lan e is 
being taught to the right people and taught well. In enging 
book he asks why we teach modern Bare tare whether every 
should learn a modern language, what the age” should be, 
and if an international language should be taught. conclusions that 
there 1s no valid reason to-day why French should almost invariably be 
the ‘first language” AOR in England, nor indeed why any ay H 
should hold sugh a ope Wy will not be accepted by everybod 8 
- reviews nares of the five languages for secondary schools 
German, Spanish, Italian and Russian) under the four e adda? f 
tional, cultural, political, commerclal—and the position that these lan- 

es should occupy and pleads for a good deal of latitude of choice. 

e has a deep knowledge of the language and literature of many 
countries as well as a shrewd sense of the linguistic possibilities of the 
average child or adult student, his considerations are well worth careful 
moy. The merits and demerits of Basic engin are examined in the last 

pt er. 
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875.132. — 377.35 (42) ENGLIsH. — CITIZENSHIP (B.I.E.) 


LAURENCE, Margaret J.P. „Citizenship aes Se Edin- 
burgh & London, Oliver & Boyd, 1946; 714 x5 ins. 152 pa Index. 68. — 
This is a ean little book, articularly for those who will be called 
upon to teach chil in the 1 ap Bee KOD: sho , in the words 
of Dr. Fred. J. Schonell, ‘how the c teaching of can. be 
made one of the most effective ie preparing nT and girls for life— 
by learning about life for Ufe”. e choice. of methods and materials, 
based on the social and psychological needs of the pupils, will undoubted- 
ly help in the dren more vocal, better able to ress them- 
selves clearly and unhesitatingly in preparation for citizenship. 


375.132. — 375.105 Enaiisa. — SrYLE (B.I.E.) 


CLAY, N.L. Reeord and Report. London, Helnemann ao 
7% x5 ins. 180 p. 3s. 6d. — This book attempts to bring before the 

dren in secondary schools examples of how men and women (many of 
whom are not professional writers) express themselves when they seek 
to leave a record of something observed or a report of something done. 
The Editor has chosen passages by past and present writers with the 
aim of papas his readers to acquire the art of clear communication 
and delight in straightforward English. As a de for teachers; he 
follows each pee with a very brief biographical sketch of the author, 
suggests both methods for treatment leading to closer examination 
and open discussion and also suitable written exercises. 


t 


375.132 l - Exnauss (B.LE.) 


BOSSY, F.J. Jroier English Cass Book. A Progressive Jinjor 
Course of English Exercises; London, Pitman. 74%x4™% ins. 68 p. 
22. 6d.—These well graded exercises, based on familiar objects or ttems 
of interest within the range of-the student’s own experience, have been used 
successfully by the writer over a period of years in the Junior English 
Courses organised in the London County Council’s Evening Institutes. 
ad pt by the peace and discussion of short ‘extracts from 
well-known writers, the ex will be helpful in forming habits of 
clear and concise self-expression. 


871.383. — 372.9 DRAMATISATION. — LANGUAGE 
Epucation (B.LE.) 


COLLINS, Freda. Acting Games. London, University of London 
Press (1946). 160 p. Illus. 6s. — Experience in the use of acting games 
with you ire acer epaye to dramatic work’as a means of edu- 
cation has led the author to write this book. In analysing a games 
she aims to help adults to enter the children’s world of make-belleve. 
She also gives details of a number of acting games adapted from short 
stories which have proved suitable. : 


371.862. —. 371.364 CumpaEn’s Booxs. — Fis (B.LE.) 


MADDISON, John. of Glass. London, Pilot Press Ltd., 
1946) 84% x5 ins. 48 p. Hus. (Children’s Cinema Book) 1s. 6d. — 
a from the film ‘‘Looking Thro Glass’’, this informative 
account with its beautiful reproductions provide a useful aid and 
substitute for those unable to see .the film. 
Vaso the Goatherd., A Story of Cyprus. Text ripen te by John 
Maddison from Laurie Lee’s notes and script for the M.O.I. Film 


—i4— 


“Cyprus is an Island’’. London, Pilot: Press ae (1947/8 A xB Uy ins. 
48 p. Olus. (Children’s Cinema Book) 18.6d. — Through charming 
story of a particular Sead ea rarai children learn something of the 
history and geography op tan 

Both of these booklets belong to the series pater the Cinegram 
Review, a British ee devoted to ee 


“e 


371.863 (931) .- |: no og > api Magazines (B.LE.) 

‘New Zealand Sehool Journal. - , School , ‘Publications — 
Branch, Education Department, 1943 8 TAL BY, oo 144, 144, 288 &' 288 
p. — This complete volume of:the 1946 and School Journal is ` 
composed of 4 for different grades of pupils, each Part containing - 
nine illustrated monthly numbers (from February to October) consisting. 
of storles tel Dy the for children, the October issue of each being written | 
and illustrated by the children themselves. 


ane | o 7O Gurepium’s rere 5 OLE) 


ee The International ia oar for Youth. Dublin 
Basil Clancy lished monthly. 71⁄4 X5 Each 64 p. Mus. 9d. — 
This new monthly magazine for young people was first published in 
December 1946.- It’ contains stories, articles, interesting features, 
humourous sayings, items about games and sports, and occasional 
sn i id Its readers are also encauraged to write for eee: 


37 C | EEr BIOŬRAPHIES B. LE.) 


ee ie David. Herbert Fisher. A Short ripe ce London, 

Arnold (1947). 8%x5% ins. Index. 10s.6d erbert Fisher 
(1885-1840) was educated at chester and New College, Oxford. Then 
or 23 years he was an Oxford Don, although during those years he spent 
some time studying in Paris and, later, lecturing in South Africa and 
_ Canada. After an interval in which he was Vi cellor of Sheffleld 

University, then travelled in India as a member of the Royal Commission 

on the lic Services in India, Fisher lend in 1914, appolntéd President 
of the Board of Education by Lloyd. George. He was, says his biographer 
“the first person of academic or intell distinction to be entrusted 
with this Presidency.” The chapter on the Education Bill, which he 
introduced and which was passed in 1918, and of the reduction of its 
effects for the sake of economy is one of the most interesting for educa- 
tionists. From 1925 until his death from the effects of an accident he 
was Warden'of New College. The last chapters of the book are devoted . 
to Fisher as a writer and in particular to his History of Euro oa et hy 
and indeed, the whole volume, are a Ten written, concise an 
review of an EPE career, 


28. — ‘376.7 a} ‘Casini — ADOLESCENCE (BLE) 


-EDWARDS-REES, Désirée. . Christianity and Adolescence., A 
Book for Club Leaders about the Club Member. Te mgton unr 
The Religious Education Press, 1947. 714 x5 ins. 102 p 
author of this little book has a deep und ding of that Peive being, 
the adolescent, as well as a P cal knowledge of the young worke s 
life joined to a genuine.love for the young, and a vital personal religion. 
Many problems are'dealt with Paes tacalligene practically, showing 


that to be a good youth leader requires intelligence, imagination, tact, 
humour and self-forgetfulness. 
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“TS. os “a Psycuonoey (B.1.E.) 


ELLENBERGER, Francois. Le mystére do la mémoire. L’intem- 
z sycholo flea (Genéve & Annemasse). Ed. Mont-Blanc (1947). 
5% ins. 27 (Collection “Action et Pensée” No. 37). — Written 


te captivity for the en on psychology for which he received the 


first prize, this book deals with one of the fundamental problems of. 


psychology and philosophy. It is the work of a geolo accustomed to 
thorough scientific research. ee first of all the direct intros- 
e method, the author ‘explores the phenomena of memory as 
ealed in himself, which leads to study the origins of the subjective 
self. In the second part, breaking away from introspective constraint, 
he studies the objective unfolding of conscious facts, to. which he gives the 
general title ‘the causality of reminiscence’’. His description of several 
examples makes the account more lively. 
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37 A (73) i EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. (B.LE.) 


GOMMES, Antoinette. A travers les écoles d’Amériqne. a, 
Les Presses de l’ Ile de France (1947). 9x5% ins. 202 p. (L’Ecole e 
l Enfant de notre temps.) Fr. franç. 175. — Attracted by the. new 
methods of education, a French teacher, who has spent some time 


studying on the spot the most characteristic schools In the American - 


ublic educational system, describes the aspects that strike ere as 
being most e This in eee and well documented a ars 
tion of a n which is generally only superficially known the 
French sp g countries, shows the value of the American contribution 
to pedagogy. ý - 


¢ 
377.94 , WOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.1.E.) 
FOIX, Pierre. L’orientation o par la h 


Pa 


alogie. 
Avec la collaboration de Lucile Chatiniére, S. Brésard, H. Saint-Morand . 
et E. de Rougement. Paris, Payot, 1946. 9x5 ins. 186 p. Fr. franç. | 


180. — Vocational guidance is now regarded as indispensable. To be 
truly effective the Information available should be as complete as possi- 
ble in addition to the results of psychological and psychotechnical 


-examinations.. The five well-known French grapholo who ‘have 


written the various chapters of this book have ae eresting things 
to say about the instinctive tendencies in a child’s handwriting, about 
handwriting in general, about character testing in vocational guidance, 
about the dominant faults in the handwriting of young persons and about 
moral weaknesses as shown in handwriting. 


377.94 (44) -VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.I. E!) 
L'erientation professionnelle. Numéro spécial de “Educateurs”? 


juillet-août 1947. ari. Service central de Recherche et d’Action - 
ee r Enfance, 31, rue de Fleurus. 9 x61 ins. 126 p.. Fr. frahc. 100.— ` 


special number of the review ‘‘Educateurs’’ lucidly describes the 
functions, advantages and limitations of vocational guidance, still but 
little known In France. One chapter deals with Christian humanism 
and vocational guidance showing the attitude of various philosophies 
to-day towards the subject. A bibliography and a Ust of vocational 
au centres functioning in France DEP the docur Eine ue 
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371.452. — 87 B CATHOLIC EDUCATION. — History ` 
oF EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 


FOULQUIE, Paul. L'Eglise ct Pécole. Avec l’encyclique sur 
V’éducation. Paris, Centre d’Etudes pédagogiques et Spes, 1947. 8 x5 Ins. 
256 p. Bibliogr. Fr. franc. 275. — The author’s chief objective was to 
popu eee the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on education bY publishing 

e comments and articles. This dime is preceded by an intro- 
ducto ry reviewlng the educational action of the Catholic Church 
throughout the centuries. 


371.944 CHILD Vicrms OF THE Wak (B.LE.) 


BRAUNER, Alfred. Ces enfants ont vécu la guerre. Paris, Les 
Editions scolaires françaises (1946) 8x5% ins. 288 p. — The value 
of this book lies in the fact that it ls based on the observations of the 
author and his collaborators and on numerous inv ations conce 
children who have suffered from the war. The author speaks of his 
OPE in relief work among Spanish children, then with Jewish 

d emigrants from Germany and Austria, and finally in a reception 
centre for Foreign children in liberated France. Mr. Brauner touches 
upon the problem of re-educating German youth and ends his book with 
a picture of child life after the war, offering interesting suggestions for 
re-adaptation to normal life. 
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371.42, — 37 N (498) SaHooL REFORM. — CONFERENCES 

(B.LE.) 
F Dia le ae rear de rir eea nationale, Bruxelles, aas 
e ogle de l’ Université, 1946. 9% x6% ins. 170 p. — A co on 
of the talks given at the Education Conference, oraaa at the nA of 
December by the Free University of Brussels, and dealing with the 
following subjects :— Conditions of a reform of education ; philosophy 
of the teaching gtven in the United States to-day ; the Public Schools 
in England and their future; the training of youth; social conditions 
of the educational reform ; co-ordination of studies and a Propran are 
ae extra-curricular activities ; necessity, principles and modalities of a 

orm. 


137 CHARACTER (B.LE.) 


MORF, Gustav. Praktische Charakterkumde. Bern, Francke (1945) 
8% x6 ins. 204 p. — Events of recent years have proved that a world 
based solely on work and a knowledge of man is doomed to failure. A 
study of character has become increasingly necessary. Hence the 
ee A eee he of this work dealing with the rôle played by character 
and its connection with knowledge. 


138.7 Cump PsycnoLoey (B.I.E.) 


GRABER, Gustav. Einheit und Zwiespalt der Soele. Bern, Huber 
1945). 9x6 ins. 124 p. (Betheft zur “Schweizerischen tschrift fir 
ychologte und ihre Anwendungen’’). —- In this new and revised edition 
of the book which appeared in 1924 under the title of “Die Ambivalenz 
des Kindes’’, Dr. Graver has introduced several new chapters dealing 
with the following subjects : unity and dualism, polarity, unity and the 
mind before birth, development and dualism of the instincts and unity 
of the unconscious self. 
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. 376.7 ov E ADOLESCENCE (B.I.E.) 


TRAMER, M. Das Seclenleber: des Jugendlichen. Schwarzenburg, 
Gerber, 1947. 84 «5% ins. 112 p. Fr. 6.50. — Dr. Tramer has rendered 
a good service to all concerned with young people by his study of the 
physical and psychic mantfestations pecullar-to adolescents who are 
passing farouey that difficult stage in their lives which often leads to 
much misunderstanding on the part of parents and teachers. 


375.72 DRAWING (B.LE.) 


WEIDMANN, Jakob. Das Zeichnen auf der Unterstufe. Zürich, 
Verlag der Elementariehrerkonferenz, 1947. 834 x6 ins. 72 p. — Compri- 
sing both a theoretical and a practical part, this book discusses the 
teaching of drawing in the first three classes of the p school. The 
author believes in. letting the child express himself through his drawing 
and if a! forcing him to choose forms which he cannot visualize for 
himself. 


370.3 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION (B.I.E.) 


SCHNEIDER, Friedrich. Triebkrifte dee Pädagogik dee Völker. 
Salzburg, Muller, 1947. Lore: ins. 504 p. — Dr. Schnelder, the 
well-known representative of the Christian education movement of 
German-speaking peoples, considers his book as an introduction to 
the comparative study of educational sciences. From his own ex- 
periences, alded by considerable documentation, he studies the influence 
of culture and of the various forms of society on the development of 
education and also the part played by education in the formation of 
cultural, political and economic realities; showing, however that educa- 
tion obeys its own laws in its development and is not merely the reselt ` 
of the simple agglomeration of varled external influences. 


15 PsycHoLoey (B.1.E.) 


GEMELLI, Agostino e ZUNINI, Giorglo. Introdustone alla psi 
logia. Milano, ‘Vita e Pensiero’’, 1947. 10 x6% ins. xvil-448 p. Biblio ; 
Index. (Pubblicazioni dell’Università cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Vol. XX). 
Lire 900. — This work by the director and founder of the Laboratory 
of the Catholic University in Milan, assisted by the professor of education 
in the teacher training department, should be considered as the fruit of 
a long serles of research accomplished In the Laboratory under the 
direction of Brother Gemelli, rather than as a theoreti study.- It 
epee the fundamental ae of modern psychology as en ed 

various scholars and erent schools of thought and discusses those 
which the authors proper to solve. Bibliographical indicatlons complete 
each chapter and an index of authors cited and of subject matter en- 

_, hance its value. 


377.94 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (B.I.E.) 


GEMELLI, Agostino. L'erkntamento nale dei giovani 

nelle scuole. 2a ed. rivedute e aumentata. ano, ‘Vita e Penstero’’, 
7/1947. 10 x7 ins. 186 p. Appendix. Bibliogr. (Pubblicazioni dell’ Univer- 
/ sità cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Vol. XIX). Lire 420. — This is a completely 
revised edition of a work first published in 1943 and mentioned In our 
Bulletin No. 67. The author insists that the school should play an im- 
pom part in vocational guidance and that there should be collabora- 
on between the teacher, the school doctor, the psychologist and the 
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family. He shows that vocational P is not simply the application 
of certain techniques but that It involves a full appreciation of all the 
aptitudes | teen! to any given individual, and has a social rôle to play 
as well. He would like to see it developed much more generally and 
more systematically in his country. 


370.7 (45) EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS (B.LE.) 
NICOLI, Pier Francesco. Storia della Scuola rinnovata secondo 
il metodo Milano, Ufficio di Propaganda dell’ ‘Opera 


Pizzigoni’’ Via Castellino de Castello, 10), 1947. 10x6% ins. 156 p. — 
Professor Nicoli, who was always keenly interested in the pioneer edu- 
cational work of Mrs. Giuseppina Pizzigon! which began with the opening 
of her “New School’’ at Milan in 1910, wished to pay her a lastin ute 
by writing the history of her school. Unfortunately, he did not live to 
see the publication of his book, as he died in 1946. In establishing her 
school in the Ghisolfa in one of the more open parts of Milan, Mrs. Piz- 
zigoni aimed to give children from modest homes the opportunity for 
ood physical, moral and intellectual development in healthy surround- 
s. Avoiding the purely formalistic training, she sought to allow the 
dren as much contact as possible with nature and concrete realities. 


37 C. — 37 B BIOGRAPHIES. —— HISTORY OF Eor ATEJ 
HERNANDEZ RODRIGUEZ, Emilio. Las ideas pedagó dol 
Doctor Pedro Lópesx de Montoya. Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investi- 
wees Cientificas, Instituto ‘San José de Calasanz’’ de Pedagogia, 
947. 84 x5% Ins. 420 p. — It was in 1595 that López de Montoya, 
vice-rector of the Ena! ee of the University of Salamanca, 
ublished his educational work: “Libro de la buena educación y ense- 
anza de los nobles en que se dan muy importantes avisos a'los padres 
para criar y ensefiar bien a sus hijos’’, the original text of which is reprot 
duced at the end of this book. us Mr. Herndéndez’s Bey reflects the 
educational ideas of the XVIth century. The theories of López de Mon- 
toya, though having less influence than those of Vives and Huarte, are 
worthy of being better known. 


15 PSYCHOLOGY (B.LE.) 


BARBADO, M.O.P. Estudios de psicología experimental. Madrid, 
Consejo Superior de Inv aciones Cientificas, Instituto “Luis Vives’’ 
de Filosofia, 1946. 944 x 6% ins. 818 p. — This vast treatise, after having 
first established the basis of experimental psychology and examined its 
place in relation to the other sciences, defines it as the empirical science 
of psychic phenomena. A bibliographical notice at the beginning of the 
book pays a tribute to the memory of the author, Father ado, a 
distin ed professor and thinker who died in 1946. 


37 A (469) "EDUCATION IN Portuaat (B.LE.) 


OLIVETRA GUIMARAES e FALCAO MACHADO, Fernando. 
Possibilidades educativps om Portugal (Organizacdo escolar portuguesa). 
Lisboa, Instituto de Orientaçáo profissional, 1947. 8% x6 ins. 238. — 
After an introduction by Dr. Oliveira Guimarâes, director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute, on the characteristics of the Portuguese 
school system, this book describes the educational institutions in Por- 
tugal, Evi not only the ee of primary, secondary and er 
education offered by the istry of Education, but also the ae d 
establishments dependent on other Ministries. Private schools, which 
play an important part in Portugal, are equally described. 
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370.4 Prpacoey (B.LE.) 


GONÇALVES VIANA, Marlo. Pedagogia geral. Porto, Livraria 
Figueirinhas, 1946. 9 x6 ins. 562 Pp — This treatise on general pedago 
is the result of 20 years of study of educational problems and the 
relation to the school and to society, as well as ten years of teaching 
practice and methodical observation in primary, secondary, technical, 
and higher schools and teacher training institutions. After an introduc- 
tion on educational phenomena, the author examines problems concern- 
ing the child, the teacher, society, feelings, instincts and reflexes, ap- 

renticeship, physical education, discipline, methods, school and voca- 
onal gutdance, etc. 


374 ADULT EDUCATION (B.LE.) 


RADLINSKA, Helena. Oświata selan ier Zagadnienia-Dzieje- 
Formy- Pracownicy-Organizacja. Warszawa, udowy ytut Oéwlaty 
1 Kultury, 1947. 8 84, x 6 ins. 278 p.-— Poland attaches great importance 
to adult education, Series the value of Mrs. Radlinska’s book published 
by the People’s Educational: and Cultural Institute in Warsaw. It 
comprises : considerations on educational problems in general and the 
nee of adult education in society ; a historical description of the ideas, 
he ae ae es and the practice of adult education ln different coun- 

cteristic traits and an analysis of the chief forms of instruc- 
ite and cultural work among adults ; retrospective observations and 
directives relative to cultural workers and teachers of adults. The author 
also includes her draft of a law on post-school teaching and the generall- 
sation of culture. The systematic and commented bibliography of world 
Hterature on the subject as well as the index of authors, institutions 
and subject matter adds to the already considerable value of’ this bo 
which is the fruit of long theoretical and practical work and which may 
well become an indispensable guide to engaged in adult education. 


37 A. — 371.42 (42) ENGLAND. — ScHooL Rerors (B.1.E.) 


FARAGO, László. Iskola és tarsadalom. Az angol demokrácia nevelés- 
- politikaja. Budapest, Egyetemi Nyomda, 1946. 8 x5 ins. ae A — The 
author studies the historical development of the En ucational 
8 from the 18th century to the Education Act of 1 He anal 

the economic, political and social factors of education and the important 
part played by this in the evolution of British soclety Peron gion the 
ages. The 1944 law, which he studies in detall, represents for the author 
an effort to solve in a i ically British manner ‘problems arising from the 
transformation of a eral GaS into an economic and social 
democracy. 


371.43 DEcROLY MxTHOD (B.I.E.) 

UJVARY, Pig it Ax irás és az olvashs tanithsa kikont} mbds- 
xere Buda etemi Nyomda, 1947. 84% x6 ins. 112 p. — The 
purpose of t study m to make the Decroly method better known 


among Hung arians. with a historical summary and an 
explanation St the a ogical and methodolo A E S of the 
system, the author passes to the practice of tea 

by the sentence method which he would like to see est ee i all the 
primary schools of his country. 


